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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  SOLDIER-STUDENT^ 

I  do  not  speak  to  you  today  as  on  former  convocation 
days.  I  have  before  spoken  to  you  simply  as  students; 
today  I  speak  to  you  as  students  who  are  also  soldiers. 
You  are  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  You 
are  soldier-students.  My  first  word,  therefore,  may  fit- 
tingly be  that  first  command — Attention. 

I  wish  to  name  and  interpret  certain  duties  which  it  be- 
comes you  to  do. 

First:  By  common  consent  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier 
is  obedience.  Commands  have  for  you  taken  the  place 
of  academic  rules,  orders  of  wishes,  penalties  of  excuses, 
punishments  of  pardons.  The  contrast  between  the  sum- 
mariness,  the  directness,  the  apparent  arbitrariness  of  the 
camp,  and  the  gentleness,  the  graciousness,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon  Sir  of  a  society  gentleman  is  deep  and  wide. 
Obedience  is  to  be  prompt,  complete,  absolute.  The  key- 
note is — attention.  Attention  stands  for  the  understanding 
and  the  appreciation  of  that  to  which  one  is  to  attend,  and 
the  proper  doing  of  the  duty  to  which  attention  is  called. 
But  the  obedience  of  the  soldier  represents  not  simply  the 
heeding  of  specific  orders.  It  also  stands  for  the  mood  and 
the  spirit  which  should  characterize  the  soldier.  For  the 
soldier  moves  in  an  atmosphere  not  of  his  own  will,  he 
walks  in  paths  not  of  his  own  making,  he  divides  the  day 

^  Address  to  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  of  Western  Reserve 
University  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  19 18-19. 
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up  into  hours  which  are  not  of  his  own  wishing.  He  gives 
up  his  will  to  another's  will.  He  takes  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  personaHty  mightier  than  his  own.  His  oath 
he  observes  in  mood  and  spirit,  and  also  with  specific  acts 
and  obedience. 

Second:  The  oath  which  the  soldier  takes  bears  us  to  a 
second  duty.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  duties. 
It  stands  for  the  soldier  using  his  best  endeavors  for  the 
cause  which  he  serves.  It  stands  for  at  least  four  things — 
four  things  which  are  directly  connected.  It  stands  for  a 
healthy  body.     President  EHot  has  lately  said: 

**The  sporadic  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and 
the  medical  examinations  of  young  men  drafted  for  the 
National  Army  have  revealed  in  children  and  in  young 
men  between  21  and  31  a  large  percentage  of  serious  bodily 
defects,  which  in  many  cases  impair  the  capacity  of  the 
children  to  work  efficiently  in  school  and  of  the  young  men 
to  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  The  per- 
centage of  defective  bodies  in  both  school  children  and  young 
men  drafted  for  miHtary  and  naval  service  has  surprized 
and  mortified  the  American  public." 

Your  body  is  not  you,  as  the  glass  which  offers  you  is  not 
water  but  without  the  glass  there  would  be  no  water  for 
quenching  your  thirst.  You  may  be  able  in  intellect,  but 
if  your  intellect  have  for  its  vessel  a  body  weak,  either 
nerv^eless  or  nervous,  of  irregular  heart,  of  narrow  or  thin 
lung,  you  will  be  unable  to  do  and  to  serve  as  you  otherwise 
might.  One  reason  for  your  drill  is  not  simply  to  teach 
the  manual  of  arms,  but  also  to  promote  your  health  and 
to  increase  your  physical  strength.  You  should,  also  give 
whole-mindedness  to  your  endeavor.  Partial-mindedness 
is  one  of  our  sins.  Listlessness  is  common  and  deadening. 
Wake  up,  is  a  command  to  be  more  often  given  and  more 
often  heeded.  We  need  not  simply  the  brain  statical,  but 
also  the  brain  dynamic.  To  get  whole-mindedness  you 
should  get  knowledge.  Ignorance,  misunderstandings,  mis- 
interpretations, spring  from  and  give  you  a  half-mind.  In 
itself  knowledge  is  a  good ;  but  knowledge  also  bears  along 
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with  itself,  if  properly  gained,  discipline.  A  fact  is  im- 
portant— that  is  knowledge — but  the  valuation  of  a  fact, 
which  is  discipline,  is  more  important.  Another  endeavor 
to  be  added  to  your  whole-bodyness  and  your  whole- 
mindedness  is  whole-heartedness.  Whole-heartedness  is 
interest,  it  is  feeling,  emotion,  sentiment,  enthusiasm.  It 
means  the  devotion  of  the  lover,  the  eagerness  of  the  cru- 
sader, the  sacrifice  of  the  priest.  With  this  quality  I  want 
to  unite  what  I  shall  call  whole-soulness.  By  whole-soul- 
ness  I  mean  a  certain  spiritual  quality,  a  quahty  a  bit 
higher  than  whole-heartedness.  I  mean  the  element  eter- 
nal, as  distinct  from  the  element  transient,  the  element  di- 
vine as  distinct  from  the  element  human,  the  element  uni- 
versal as  distinct  from  the  element  individual.  It  is  the  ele- 
ment that  lifts  you  to  the  stars  as  distinct  from  that  which 
holds  you  to  the  earth.  All  these  four  elements  are  summed 
up  in  the  one  uniting,  comprehending  force  which  I  shall 
call  whole-self ness.  You,  you,  whatever  your  origin,  what- 
ever your  condition,  whatever  your  past,  whatever  your 
power,  you,  whatever  your  lesser  aim  or  ambition,  you,  your 
whole  self,  your  whole  self  raised  to  its  nth  power,  are  to 
give  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you  serve. 

Third :  A  third  duty  of  the  soldier  is  to  remember  that 
he  does  not  serve  alone.  He  is  indeed  a  unit,  but  he  is  a 
unit  joined  with  other  units.  He  is  one  of  a  series.  He 
is  a  member  of  a  company.  His  company  is  one  of  several 
companies  that  make  a  battalion.  His  battaHon  is  one  of 
several  battalions  that  make  a  regiment.  His  regiment  is 
one  of  several  regiments  that  makes  a  corps.  His  corps  is  one 
of  several  corps  that  makes  a  division.  His  division  is  one  of 
several  divisions  that  make  an  army.  Unity,  cooperation, 
are  absolutely  essential.  Keeping  step  is  not  simply  good 
mihtary  manners;  it  is  also  the  price  paid  for  mihtary  ef- 
fectiveness and  achievement.  The  uniform  stands  for  one 
comprehensive  power  as  well  as  for  likenesses  in  coats  and 
caps.  It  was  not  until  the  allies  were  joined  together 
under  one  highest  commander  that  victories  became  normal 
and  natural. 
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Fourth:  A  fourth  duty  of  the  soldier-student  is  patriot- 
ism. "Of  course  it  is,"  I  hear  you  say.  "Of  course  it  is," 
I  reply.  But  I  add  that  patriotism  is  not  to  be  a  narrow 
love  for  country,  narrow  in  either  understanding,  or  affec- 
tion, or  service.  The  soldier-student  is  not  to  say,  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  rather  he  is  to  say,  "My  country, 
my  country  right,  and  I  die  for  her;  my  country  still  if 
she  be  wrong,  and  I  die  for  her  to  make  her  right."  In 
this  supreme  devotion  the  soldier-student's  duty  is  ta 
know  his  country,  her  origin,  her  history,  her  ideals,  her 
institutions,  her  life,  her  conditions,  her  peoples,  her  gov- 
ernment, her  opportunities,  her  limitations,  her  failures, 
her  triumphs.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  know  his  country's 
enemies,  to  know  his  country's  friends,  to  know  his  country 
in  relation  to  other  countries  and  to  the  entire  world.  He 
can  not  be  the  best  patriot  who  knows  his  own  country  only. 
Each  true  patriot  is  also  to  be  an  international  patriot. 
Above  all  nations  is  humanity.  Above  all  nations  is  man. 
You  soldier-students,  therefore,  above  all  classes,  should  be 
the  ablest  American  patriots  and  the  most  devoted  inter- 
national patriots.  For  you  know  and  understand  and 
appreciate.  You,  above  all,  ought  to  have  that  spirit 
which  General  Grant  had  in  dealing  with  General  Lee. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  O  soldier-students,  you  are  to 

represent  this  quartet  of  duties, — the  duty  of  obedience,  the 

duty  of  giving  your  best  self  to  the  cause  you  serve,  the  duty 

of  remembering  that  you  are  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  the 

duty  of  love  for  your  country  and  for  the  world.     As  your 

President,  I  invoke  for  you  in  the  performance    of  these 

duties,  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

Chari^es  F.  Thwing 
Western  Reserve  University 


II 

THE  MAN  MILLINER  IN  EDUCATION 

The  foundation  stone  of  millinery  is  change.  A  hat  may- 
be large  or  small,  high  or  low,  broad  or  narrow-brimmed, 
straight-Hned  or  crumpled,  simple  or  ornate,  a  plain  geomet- 
rical form  or  a  flower  garden  or  an  aviary,  but  one  charac- 
teristic is  indispensable,  it  must  be  different  from  last 
year's.  "In  1784  to  1786,  only  two  years,  the  shapes  of 
women's  hats  changed  seventeen  distinct  times."  "It 
would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  various  designs  which  were 
borne  upon  the  heads  of  women  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  There  were  'garden'  styles  with  flowers; 
'kitchen-garden'  modes  with  vegetables  fastened  to  the 
side  curls  and  heaped  on  top;  'rural'  styles  had  windmills 
which  turned  in  the  wind,  a  sportsman  and  deer,  a  shepherd 
and    sheep.  "^ 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  millinery  idea  in  education. 
Forgetting  that  what  is  new  is  commonly  not  true,  writers 
and  speakers  remember  only  that  the  true  is  not  new,  and 
insist  upon  surprize  at  the  expense  of  soundness.  There 
are  speakers  who  would  rather  see  their  wives  in  last  year's 
hats  than  utter  what  does  not  astonish.  Like  the  hero  of 
Madame  St.  Gene,  they  do  not  emulate  those  proud  of 
ancestry;  they  prefer  to  be  recognized  themselves  as  an- 
cestors. Thus  a  writer  of  the  day^  declares,  "Ninth  grade 
mathematics  can  not  merely  be  rearranged  or  'reorganized.' 
It  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up."  The  man  miUiner 
in  education  always  wants  to  tear  down  and  rebuild.  Of 
course  I  am  not  discussing  theories.  The  best  place  may 
be  over  the  wall.  I  am  only  showing  that  when  one  sheep 
scrambles  over  the  rest  will  follow.  Nor  do  I  speak  of 
fundamental  doctrines  about  which  men  differ  as  in  religion : 

^  Earle,  Two  centuries  of  costume  in  America,  N.  Y.,  1903,  p.  576,  574. 
2  Rugg,  The  reconstruction  of  ninth  grade  mathematics. 
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formal  discipline,  for  instance,  where  Herbart  was  the  Luther, 
and  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  are  ready  to  suffer  for  their 
belief,  and  to  persecute  for  it.  I  am  considering  the  whims 
of  methods,  notions  put  forth  for  their  oddity,  adopted 
and  exaggerated  till  they  become  ridiculous  and  are  dis- 
carded, Hke  the  Grecian  bend,  or  its  counterpart  in  pedagogy, 
vertical  penmanship. 

"Lord  Spencer  made  a  bet  with  Sir  Edward  Chetwynd 
that  he  could  set  a  fashion  that  would  be  adopted  as  a 
ruHng  mode  within  six  months.  This  should  be  a  form  of 
dress  wholly  meaningless  and  unnecessary.  Spencer  called 
for  a  pair  of  shears,  cut  off  the  entire  tails  of  the  coat  he 
was  wearing,  put  on  the  unhemmed,  unfinished  garment, 
and  went  out  for  a  stroll.  He  was  a  handsome,  dashing 
man;  and  in  three  days  several  young  men  were  seen  in 
the  streets  wearing  similar  'spencers.'  In  two  weeks  all 
London  was  wearing  the  garment;  and  in  two  months  all 
England,  men,  women,  and  children."^ 

My  class  had  the  good  fortune  to  recite  to  President 
Porter  in  his  Human  Intellect  before  he  was  President  Por- 
ter and  before  the  Human  Intellect  was  a  book — from  proof- 
sheets.  His  interest  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  seeing 
how  its  pages  imprest  the  class.  I  especially  remember 
that  I  got  there  my  first  explanation  of  women's  changing 
fashions.  When  a  new  gown  appears  it  seems  bizarre, 
awkward,*  unattractive;  but  it  is  worn  by  those  with  whom 
we  associate  ideas  of  fitness  and  fashion,  so  we  gradually 
come  to  adapt  our  notions  to  it  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
proper  thing.  But  by  this  time  it  has  crept  down  among 
the  multitude,  and  is  worn  in  exaggerated  form  by  shop- 
girls and  cooks.  It  loses  its  distinctiveness  and  its  attrac- 
tion, so  the  leaders  of  fashion  must  devise  another.  "These 
doublets  were  this  day  short- waisted,  anon  long-beUied; 
by-and-by  after  great-buttoned,  straight  after  plain-laced, 
or  else  your  buttons  as  strange  for  smalhiess  as  before  the 
bigness."^ 

'  Earle,  p,  802. 

*  Page  298.     It  was  much  elaborated  in  recitation. 

'  Earle,  p.  170. 
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This  is  so  true  that  to  adhere  to  a  style  of  dress  soon  con- 
verts it  into  a  uniform.  The  typical  Quaker  attire  was  a 
survival  of  the  original  dress  of  Charles  II.  The  English 
footman  wears  what  was  the  gentleman's  costume  in  the 
time  of  George  III,  while  the  coachman  wears  that  of  the 
gentleman  of  George  II.  Buttons  at  the  hotel  wears  what 
was  the  Dutch  skeleton  garb  for  boys  in  1836.  The  cock- 
ade is  a  badge  for  servants,  but  as  late  as  1789  it  was  worn 
by  the  masters.^ 

Fashion  may  even  dispense  with  a  part  of  the  attire. 
When  I  was  a  boy  woman's  most  distinctive  garment  was 
the  petticoat.  Woman's  rule  was  petticoat  rule.  A  Httle 
girl  defined  stomach  as  something  to  hold  the  petticoat  up 
by.  While  I  was  at  school  crinohne  came  in.  I  remember 
seeing  a  girl  sew  rattan  into  a  white  cotton  skirt  before  wire 
cages  were  devised.  A  miss  became  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.  Look  at  the  gown  Mrs.  Lincoln  wore  at 
the  inauguration  ball.^ 

Lately  the  gown  has  become  so  tight  that  the  petticoat 
is  dispensed  with.  Where  once  her  feet  beneath  her  petti- 
coat like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out,  wharf  rats  are  now  in 
constant  display,  showing  above  from  a  glimpse  to  an 
exhibit.  A  recurrence,  of  course.  A  bull  against  trans- 
parent clothing  was  issued  Oct.  16,  1800.^  All  underwear 
worn  with  the  scanty  empire  gowns  was  of  sHght  texture, 
close  cut,  and  consisted  of  a  very  few  pieces. 

"It  was  told  of  Madame  Bonaparte  that  she  wore  no 
chemise."^  Crinoline  was  only  the  revival  of  a  fashion 
devised  to  hide  the  shape  of  a  princess.  ^°  A  woman  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  as  depicted  by  Calthrop^^  with  her  stiffly 
encased  waist  and  her  enormous  and  unyielding  hoops 
looks  as  if  she  were  standing  in  a  hogshead.     ''Bell  hoops 

•  Webb,  The  heritage  of  dress,  N.  Y.,  1898,  p.  141,  152. 

7  Eaton,  Portrait  life  of  Lincoln,  Sprinfield,  19 10,  p.  15. 

8  Webb,  p.  346. 

» Earle,  p.  786.    See    Ashdown,     British  costume  thru  XIX  centuries, 
N.  Y.,  p.  331. 

"  Webb,  p.  346. 

1^  English  costume,  London,  1906,  iii,  84. 
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were  ofifered  in  1731,  fan  hoops  in  1758.  Pocket  hoops 
to  spread  out  the  panniers  were  worn  on  each  hip  in  1750. 
Men  were  not  immune  for  the  contagion,  but  at  one  time 
wore  the  skirts  of  their  coats  stiflFened  with  wire  to  make 
them  stand  out  well.  Sheraton  built  what  he  called  a 
conversation  chair,  intended  solely  for  mascuHne  use  and 
to  protect  men's  coat  skirts.  It  was  narrow,  the  coat- 
wearer  sat  astride  and  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  back.^^  In 
the  times  of  James  I  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  forbid 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  masques  in  their  distended 
costiune  because  of  the  impossibiHty  of  finding  seating  ac- 
commodation when  each  spectator  occupied  the  room  of 
three.  13 

As  fashion  had  periods  of  discarding  the  petticoat,  so  in 
pedagogy  it  undertook  half  a  century  ago  to  dispense  with 
recess.  As  early  as  1882  Superintendent  Cole,  of  Albany, 
pubUshed^^  the  reasons  why,  after  trying  the  no-recess 
plan,  the  city  had  adopted  it  permanently.  The  reasons 
were  substantially  all  that  afterward  were  developed  in 
discussion,  and  Troy,  Rochester,  Cohoes,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Port  Chester,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Wobum,  Mass.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  were  among  the  towns  named  that  had  adopted 
it.  WiUiam  H.  Payne,  a  conservative  of  conservatives, 
said  in  1885^^  that  it  had  been  employed  in  Adrian,  Mich., 
for  fourteen  years  without  one  unfavorable  criticism. 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Council  of 
Education  on  the  subject,  in  1885  stated  that  56  per  cent 
of  the  repHes  received  to  a  questionnaire  were  favorable 
to  it.*«  But  Dr.  WiUiam  T.  Harris^^  and  others  dealt  it 
heavy  blows,  and  in  1896  Superintendent  Whitney  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  plan  invented  and  fostered  for  the 
most  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.i^    So  recess  caitie  back. 

^'  Earle,  p.  407,  408,  499. 

"  Ashdown,  p.  66,  279. 

"  School  Bulletin,  ix,  42. 

«  Proceedings  N.  E.  A.,  1885,  p.  414. 

»  N.  E.  A.,  1885.  p.  414- 

"  N.  E.  A.  Supts..  1884,  p.  59:  School  Bulletin,  xi,  2. 

"  N.  E.  A.,  1896,  p.  397. 
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We  all  remember  that  when  manual  training  was  first 
introduced  the  universal  watchword  was,  Disregard  the 
product.  The  attention  must  be  upon  the  method,  not 
upon  the  result,  which  must  not  have  value.  A  shrewd 
farmer  of  whom  a  young  fellow  asked  permission  to  marry 
his  daughter,  prolonged  the  interview  to  see  what  would 
become  of  a  stick  the  suitor  was  whitHng,  and  when  only 
shavings  resulted,  refused  him.  In  the  panic  of  1837  a 
Yankee  asked  a  Philadelphia  Quaker  for  work.  ''What 
will  you  do?"  asked  the  Quaker.  "Anything."  "Come 
into  my  back  yard."  There  was  a  pile  of  wood  there  and 
an  axe.  "Will  you  pound  on  that  log  with  the  back  of 
the  axe  for  two  dollars  a  day?"  asked  the  Quaker,  offering 
double  the  usual  wages.  "And  glad  of  the  chance,"  was 
the  reply.  So  the  Quaker  set  him  at  work.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  Quaker  came  out.  "How  are  you  getting  along?"  "All 
right,"  the  man  said  cheerfully.  At  eleven  the  Quaker 
asked  him  again.  "O  I'm  getting  along,"  the  man  re- 
plied. But  before  noon  the  man  threw  his  axe  down.  "I 
can't  chop  wood  without  seeing  the  chips  fly,"  he  said. 
Yet  for  years  pupils  in  manual  training  had  to  chop  wood 
without  seeing  the  chips  fly  to  any  purpose.  Now  the 
bedroom  furniture  made  by  the  students  of  the  Plattsburg 
normal  school  is  ordered  months  beforehand.  I  don't 
say  which  is  right.     I  point  out  that  opinion  has  changed. 

So  fashion  for  a  time  discarded  oral  spelHng.  Somebody 
gave  reasons.  It  is  an  unnatural  exercise:  the  word  is  not 
ess-double-e  but  see;  it  makes  one  conscious;  everybody 
knows  that  like  a  centipede's  management  of  its  legs  it  is 
fatal  to  wonder  how  a  word  is  spelled,  and  so  on.  At  first 
the  new  idea  met  with  ridicule,  but  the  argiunents  for  it 
were  stronger  than  the  replies  because  its  advocates  had 
prepared  them,  authority  carried  weight,  and  presently 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  country  were  wagging  their  heads 
wisely  and  declaring,  "I  thought  so  all  the  time." 

Then  came  the  reaction,  till  now  we  have  reached  the 
crinoline  stage.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  pubHshed  a  Hst  of  five  thousand  words  which  every  boy 
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and  girl  should  be  able  to  spell,  and  has  sent  a  copy  to 
every  school  building;  contests  are  held  by  the  schools  of 
every  town;  the  winners  in  the  towns  have  contests  by  super- 
visory districts;  the  winners  in  these  districts  have  con- 
tests by  counties;  and  the  champion  county  spellers  are 
carried  to  the  annual  state  fair  at  Syracuse  for  a  state 
contest  with  prizes  in  gold,  the  entire  cost  for  transporta- 
tion and  expenses  being  borne  by  the  state. 

As  fashion  discards  garments  so  it  adds  them.  There 
was  the  bustle.  I  do  not  know  to  hide  whose  deformity 
it  was  devised,  but  it  prevailed,  and  I  remember  that  Gail 
Hamilton,  or  some  other  scolder  of  her  time,  warned  the 
men  that  if  they  were  better  informed  they  would  know 
that  the  bustle  was  to  women  a  hygienic  necessity.  I 
suppose  her  noun  was  an  exaggeration.  Women  existed 
before  the  bustle  and  they  have  existed  since. 

Men  have  been  as  ready  to  yield  to  innovation.  No 
article  of  attire  seems  more  masculine  than  the  muff,  yet 
for  a  time  it  came  into  common  use.^^  One  of  the  constant 
wearers  among  Englishmen  was  Charles  James.  Horace 
Walpole  carried  a  muff  and  gave  muffs  to  his  friends.  Even 
after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Judge  Dana,  of  Boston, 
always  carried  a  muff  in  winter.  "A  score  of  fine  otter 
skins  was  sent  to  Europe  to  make  a  muff  for  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  'altho  I  am  sensible  muffs  are  out  of  high  fashion 
in  London.'  "  Men  have  even  worn  ear  rings :  the  Chandos 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  shows  them.^° 

Pedagogy  has  had  similar  excrescences,  ambidexterity 
for  instance.  Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  a  man 
who  used  to  go  around  to  associations  demonstrating  that 
teachers  could  double  the  production  of  their  pupils  by 
getting  them  to  write  with  both  hands  simultaneously, 
the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  carrying  on  two  processes  of 
thought    and    accomphshing    independent    results.     That 

"  "This  day  did  I  first  weare  a  muffe,  being  my  wife's  last  year's  mufife, 
and  now  I  have  bought  her  a  new  one  this  serves  me  very  well." — Diary  Sir 
Samuel  Pepys,  Nov.  30,  1668. 

"  Earle,  p.  450,  455,  475- 
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theory  did  not  last  long  in  the  curriculum,  yet  on  August 
26,  191 8,  Dr.  William  Brady  commended  it  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  saying,  "Two-handedness  would  be  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the  race." 

Many  articles  of  attire  have  been  ostentatiously  useless. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  sleeve  was  generally  a  separate 
article  of  dress,  and  in  Stubbes's  time  sleeves  hung  down 
to  the  skirts,  "trayling  on  the  ground  and  cast  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  cow's  tayle."  Violet-le-Duc  gave  cuffs 
which  hung  down  fourteen  inches  longer  than  the  hand, 
thus  proving  that  the  wearer  never  worked.  ^^  In  the  time 
of  James  I  sometimes  three  pairs  of  gloves  were  worn,  one 
over  another.  2  2  A  curious  custom  arose  about  1794  of  hat- 
wearing  within  doors:  they  danced  wearing  hats.^^  The 
Padnung  young  women  put  metal  collars  around  their 
necks  when  they  were  young  children  till  they  numbered  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  and  the  necks  of  the  wearers  are 
stretched  out  in  the  most  grotesque  and  uncomfortable 
fashion.  African  belles  will  wear  great  copper  rings  in 
their  Hmbs  which  get  so  hot  in  the  sun  that  an  attendant 
has  to  carry  water  with  which  occasionally  to  cool  them 
down.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  simple  the  race  the 
greater  the  love  of  ornament.  The  cave-man's  sketch 
shows  a  woman  devoid  of  clothing  but  who  wears  brace- 
lets.^^ So  in  pedagogy  there  are  schoolrooms  where  the 
ideal  is  silence,  as  if  a  pall  were  the  emblem  of  discipline. 

The  pictures  of  Hogarth  show  that  in  his  time  the  dress 
of  children  was  precisely  that  of  their  parents,  and  they 
looked  like  grown  people  in  miniature.  Little  colonial 
girls  suffered  tortures  in  stays.  In  1754  Enos  Freeman,  of 
Portland,  paid  £9  apiece  for  wigs  for  three  httle  sons  of 
seven,  nine,  and  eleven  years.  At  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century  Mercier  wrote  of  the  artificiality  and  restraint  of 
the  French  children,   their  great  wigs,   full-skirted  coats, 

"Earle,  p.  81,  93,  760. 
'*  Ashdown,  p.  274, 
"  Earle,  p.  575. 
»*Webb,  p.  8,  114. 
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immense  ruffles,  swords  on  thigh,  and  hats  in  hand.^^  Natu- 
rally their  manners  were  equally  the  formal  and  constrained 
etiquette  of  their  elders.  Locke  says,  "Little  ones  are 
taught  to  be  proud  of  their  clothes  before  they  put  them 
on;"26  and  Dorothy  Hancock  wrote:  "1  can  not  forgive  a  girl 
who  is  not  pleased  with  dress  and  does  not  dress  to  please.  "^7 
When  did  such  children  enjoy  childhood? 

But  fashion  changed.  "The  teachings  of  Rousseau 
brought  about  a  distinctive  boy's  garb  in  France,  and 
Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  first  to  dress  her  son,  the 
little  dauphin,  in  round  jacket  and  trousers  instead  of  the 
formal  knee-breeches  and  brocaded  coat  and  waist-coat 
boys  had  hitherto  worn."^^ 

Now  the  boy's  knickerbockers  and  his  sister's  short 
skirts  are  recognized  features  of  children's  costume,  but 
pedagogy,  hunting  for  something  different,  hit  upon  the 
school  city,  a  distinct  reversion  to  the  idea  of  miniature 
grown-ups.  Dr.  WilHam  T.  Harris  once  stopt  over  in 
Syracuse  to  ask  me  to  write  an  article  satirizing  the  school 
city.  I  imdertook  it,  but  had  to  give  it  up;  there  wasn't 
enough  to  get  hold  of.     It  was  like  ridiculing  a  defective. 

The  Lancaster  system  was  based  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
that  children  are  but  men  of  a  smaller  growth.  Governor 
DeWitt  Clinton  said,  "I  recognize  in  Lancaster  the  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race.  I  consider  his  system  as  creating 
a  new  era  in  education,  and  in  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  i8i8  he  recommended  that  a  sufficient  mmiber  of 
teachers  be  trained  to  supply  all  our  common  schools  by 
sending  intelUgent  young  men  to  the  Lancasterian  semina- 
ries in  New  York. ' '  The  Lancasterian  system  was  the  official 
system  in  New  York  City  pubhc  schools  from  their  founda- 
tion in  i8o8  until  1852,  constituting  a  virtual  monopoly, 
supported  by  taxes,  administered  by  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees.  ^^ 

25  Earle,  p.  320,  345,  395. 
^  Essay  on  education. 
"  Earle,  p.  731. 
28  Earle,  p.  775. 

2»  Reigart,  The  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  1916,  p.  94,  95. 
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A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1828 
says:^°  "Thus  I  observed  in  the  infant  school,  in  children 
of  about  eighteen  months  old,  one  that  could  scarcely  stand 
alone,  who,  on  a  picture  of  a  cat  being  placed  on  the  stand, 
would,  as  the  monitor  pointed  with  his  stick,  spell  c,a,t. 
The  same  with  dog,  cow,  horse,  etc.,  up  to  elephant,  croco- 
dile, rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  of  which  they  had  only 
seen  the  pictures.  It  soon  becomes  easy  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these  animals,  and 
an  infant  learns  the  difference  between  the  names  of  an 
elephant  and  a  phaeton,  and  how  to  spell  them  much  sooner 
than  some  persons  who  ride  in  one  of  their  own." 

Never  having  ridden  in  an  elephant  of  my  own,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  the  comparison,  but  certainly  the  boys 
spoken  of  in  the  following  quotation  might  wear  grown-up 
clothes:  "Henry  Cooper  and  Francis  Windsor,  formerly 
scholars  and  monitors  in  School  No.  i,  have  become  teach- 
ers and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  that  capacity:  the  first 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  latter  in  BurHngton,  N.  J.,  having 
a  school  of  about  fifty  boys.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  Francis  Windsor  is  but  fifteen  years  old.''^^ 

The  Lancaster  system  has  disappeared,  but  its  founda- 
tion principle  bobs  up  again  in  the  Gary  system,  which  ac- 
quired influence  enough  in  New  York  City  to  become  the 
issue  in  the  last  municipal  election.  The  teaching  here 
is  not  so  much  by  other  pupils  as  by  non-professional 
employees.  The  committee  of  the  Syracuse  board  of  educa- 
tion reported^ 2  a  building  filthy  where  the  janitor  excused 
his  negligence  on  the  ground  that  he  had  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  teaching  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  sweep  out. 

Fashion  plays  constant  pranks  with  a  lady's  hair.  Ad- 
dison says  in  the  Spectator  of  17 18:  "There  is  not  so 
variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  Lady's  head-dress;  within 
my  memory  I  have  known  it  to  rise  and  fall  above  thirty 
degrees."     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  ladies  wore  horns, 

••  iii,  690.     The  italics  are  mine. 

'*  Report  of  British  and  foreign  school  society,  1823,  p.  146. 

"  School  Bulletin,  xi,  143. 
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having  on  each  side  ears  so  large  that  when  they  would 
pass  thru  the  door  of  a  room  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
aside  and  stoop.  It  was  judged  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
doors  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes.  The  correct  angle 
for  the  hair  was  45  from  perpendicular,  which  entailed 
great  strain  upon  the  hair  growing  from  the  forehead.  "^^ 
"Little  thought  of  what  we  call  cleanliness  or  even  decency 
was  present  at  the  hairdressing  of  that  day.  Not  only 
was  the  hair  left  untouched  for  a  most  revoltingly  long 
time,  but  materials  were  used  in  the  dressing  of  the  hair 
and  making  the  rolls  (as  Anna  Green  Winslow  related), 
which  were  most  incredible.  The  Boston  Gazette  of 
May,  1 77 1,  tells  of  a  young  woman  driving  in  Boston  streets 
who  was  thrown  from  her  carriage  and  her  high  tower  partly 
torn  off.  It  proved  to  be  stuffed  with  yarn,  tow,  wool, 
curled  hair,  and  even  hay."^"^  Perhaps  it  offered  a  sugges- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  enriching  the  grammar  grades. 
The  appUcation  of  millinery  to  pedagogy  may  perhaps 
be  more  definitely  shown  by  a  comparison  of  fashions  in 
arithmetic  and  in  trousers.  Both  were  at  first  only  rudi- 
mentary. The  Scandinavian  trousers  reached  only  to 
mid-thigh.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  that 
they  became  distinct  from  the  hose.^^  So  for  a  long  time 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  was  limited.  "Riches  don't 
bring  happiness,"  was  the  hoodlum's  warning  to  a  little 
girl  who  had  deserted  him  for  another  boy  who  had  found 
a  penny;  to  which  she  returned  witheringly,  "They  don't 
have  to,  they  can  hire  it  brung."  So  the  well-bom  En- 
gHshman  did  not  need  to  reckon ;  he  could  hire  his  accounts 
reckoned  as  he  hired  his  boots  made;  he  no  more  needed 
to  learn  arithmetic  than  to  learn  shoe-making.^^  Sir  Samuel 
Pepys,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  scholar  by  instinct 
and  by  habit,  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  learned  the 
multiplication  table,  ^^  and  then  only  because  as  clerk  of 

"  Ashdown,  p.  163,  187. 
**  Earle,  p.  517. 

'5  Ashdown,  p.  12,  21. 

»8  Cajori,  History  of  elementary  mathematics,  N.  Y.,  191 7,  p.  207. 

2^  Diary,  July  4,  1662. 
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the  navy  and  about  the  only  conscientious  official  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  take  every- 
thing on  trust.  ''Before  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  the 
ordinary  boy  of  England's  famous  public  schools  could 
not  divide  102 1  by  42."  At  Eton  mathematics  was  not 
compulsory  till  1851.^^ 

When  trousers  became  universal  they  varied  greatly  in 
size.  "The  new  trousers  went  thru  many  mutations  of 
cut  and  shape — sometimes  close  fitting  and  called  tights, 
sometimes  baggy.  Then  they  were  funnel-shaped  at  the 
ankle  only.  They  were  pleated  at  the  waist  and  side  into 
absurd  fullness,  and  even  had  tucks  around  the  bottom. 
An  old  chronicler  tells  of  his  first  dress  pantaloons.  'The 
first  pantaloons  over  which  I  wore  boots  were  of  non- 
elastic  corduroy.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  tailor  to  say 
that  they  fitted  me  like  my  skin,  for  they  sat  a  great  deal 
closer.  When  I  took  them  off  my  legs  were  like  fluted 
pillars  grooved  with  the  cords  of  the  pantaloons.'  "  ^^ 

A  gentleman  ordering  breeches  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  century  is  said  to  have  told  his  tailor,  "If  I  can  get 
into  'em  I  won't  wear  'em." 

So  the  arithmetic  of  the  time  was  meagre.  William  B. 
Fowle  says^^  that  in  his  time  no  boy  had  a  printed  arithmetic, 
but  every  other  day  a  sum  or  two  was  set  in  each  manu- 
script. Two  sirnis  were  all  that  were  allowed  in  subtrac- 
tion, and  once  when  he  had  done  the  two  and  had  been 
idle  an  hour  he  asked  the  master  for  another  problem.  "He 
looked  at  me,  twitched  the  manuscript  toward  him,  and 
said,  gutturally:  'Eh:  you  gnarly  wretch,  you  are  never 
satisfied:'  I  had  never  made  such  a  request  before,  nor 
did  I  ever  make  another  afterwards."  But  in  the  time  of 
James  I  trousers  expanded,  and  by  Elizabeth's  time  had 
grown  so  wide  that  farmers  complained  their  catties'  tails 
were  used  to  stuff  them.     Webb^^  remembers  hearing  the 

38  Cajori,  p.  204,  207. 
s'Earle,  p. 767. 

40  The  teacher's  institute,  N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  61.      See  Monroe,  Development 
of  arithmetic  as  a  school  subject,  Washington,  1917,  p.  17-43- 
*^  p.  no. 
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account  of  a  journey  in  Asia  from  a  traveler  who  kept  all 
his  clean  Hnen  in  one  trouser  leg  and  all  his  dirty  clothes  in 
the  other.  "There  was  a  law  against  wearing  bags  stuffed 
in  their  breeches,  but  one  man  escaped  by  showing  that  all 
he  had  to  distend  his  was  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table-cloths, 
ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a  brush,  a  comb,  and  a  nightcap. "^^ 

So  arithmetic  grew  voluminous  till  they  embraced  simple 
and  compound  interest,  the  direct  rule  of  three,  the  inverse 
rule  of  three,  loss  and  gain,  barter,  equation  of  payments, 
bills  of  exchange,  alligation,  annuities,  the  rules  for  single 
and  double  position,  tare,  trett,  cloff,  square,  cube,  and 
higher  roots,  continued  fractions,  circulating  decimals, 
and  tables  of  the  powers  of  2  up  to  the  144th.  ^^  Pike's 
arithmetic  devotes  22  pages  to  the  statement  and  rules 
for  reducing  "New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  Virginia  currency"  to  "Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  currency,"  to  "Irish 
money"  to  "Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  currency,"  to  "lyivres 
Toiu-nois,"  to  "Spanish  milled  dollars."  Then  follow  rules 
for  reducing  federal  money  to  "New  England  and  Virginia 
currency,"  etc.  The  edition  of  1788  includes  logarithms, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  and  conic  sections,  with  fifteen 
pages  of  such  problems  as  "How  to  know  when  Easter 
falls,"  and  "Golden  numbers  thru  the  year  1499."'*'* 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  warns:  "Problems  in  brokerage, 
surveying  of  land,  architecture,  custom-house  practises, 
etc.,  are  taught,  just  as  in  medieval  arithmetics,  moral  and 
rehgious  maxims  and  even  systems  as  well  as  historical 
information,  were  inoculated  in  the  form  of  'simis.'  Has 
modem  business  really  any  more  place  at  that  stage  ?"*^ 
Yet  within  a  year  a  St.  Louis  teacher  boasts:  "In  the 
teaching  of  bonds,  officers  were  chosen  by  the  class  (8th 
grade)  to  represent  the  board  of  education,  and  these  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  bond  issue  for  school  purposes  to  the 
members  of  the  class,  who  represented  the  voters  of  the 

*'  Ashdown,  p.  245,  266,  337. 

*'  Cajori,  p.  199,  2CXD. 

**  Walker,  Discussions  in  education,  N.  Y.,  1899,  p.  216,  217. 

«  Walker,  p.  228. 
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city.  After  the  proposition  was  approved  by  the  voters, 
the  kind  of  issue,  rate  of  interest  the  bonds  should  bear, 
the  length  of  time  for  maturing  the  bonds,  and  the  proba- 
ble market  value  of  the  issue  were  discust.  Sample  bonds 
were  brought  in  and  examined  by  the  class,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  float  a  serial  issue  that  could  be  matured  in  ten 
years.  A  form  was  then  prepared  and  printed,  the  coupons 
dated,  and  the  rate  of  interest  fixt  before  the  bonds  were 
offered  for  sale  to  the  members  of  the  class.  "^^ 

In  a  recent  text  I  find  in  display  type  this  warning,  ap- 
parently wrung  from  the  author's  sad  experience:  "Cau- 
tion. Never  invest  in  stock  which  is  extensively  adver- 
tised or  which  an  agent  is  trying  hard  to  sell;"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page:  "Discuss  the  things  governments  do, 
how  they  spend  their  money,  and  how  we  all  benefit  by 
this  expenditure.'"'^ 

I  spent  a  morning  not  long  ago  reviewing  a  lot  of  arith- 
metics. I  took  up  a  two-book  series  by  a  man  of  deserved 
reputation  and  discovered  that  it  claimed  distinction  in 
that  the  problems  were  adapted  to  various  trades  and  em- 
ployments. Thinking  this  must  be  classed  among  the  fads, 
I  took  up  another  two-book  series  by  two  men  of  deserved 
reputation,  and  the  second  book  was  large  because  the 
problems  were  so  minutely  fitted  to  certain  trades  that  only 
part  of  them  could  be  used  in  any  one  school.  It  is  only  a 
short  step  to  local  arithmetics,  as  we  have  state  editions  of 
geographies;  we  may  look  for  a  Gloversville  edition  with  all 
the  problems  about  gloves,  for  an  Amsterdam  edition  with 
all  the  problems  about  underwear,  for  a  Waterville  edition 
with  all  the  problems  about  lager  beer.  When  I  was  a 
teacher  it  was  a  joke  that  when  a  school  commissioner 
asked  a  pupil  how  much  7  bushels  of  beans  would  cost  at 
$1.75  a  bushel,  she  answered,  "Please,  sir,  we  haven't 
got  to  beans  yet;  we've  only  had  corn  and  potatoes."  Now 
she  would  reply,  "Please,  sir,  we  don't  raise  beans  in  this 

"•«  W.  C.  Reaves,  Elementary  School  Journal,  December,  19 17,  P-  265. 
4^  Hunt,  Community  arithmetic,  N.  Y.,  19 16,  p.  186,  256.  See  also  School 
Bulletin,  xli,  29. 
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section;  you  should  give  that  question  in  Orleans  county." 
Of  all  these  dozen  or  fifteen  arithmetics  there  was  only 
one,  a  little  fellow  half  an  inch  thick,  that  confined  itself 
to  the  science  and  art  of  numbers,  without  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  Malthusian  theory.  In  fact,  to  adopt  a  current 
phrase,  Dr.  Hall's  medieval  moralists  had  nothing  on  us. 
It  is  a  bare  two  years'*^  since  I  reviewed  a  pacifist  book  of 
problems  by  a  distinguished  mathematician,  all  about  how 
much  it  costs  to  fire  a  cannon  and  how  many  primers  it 
would  buy  for  naked  Httle  Patagonians. 

In  this  generation  the  mortality  of  man's  attire  depends 
mainly  on  moths;  only  a  professional  can  tell  how  many 
decades  are  represented  in  the  evening  clothes  of  elderly 
men  at  a  public  dinner.  Those  of  us  who  leave  every- 
thing to  our  tailors  except  the  choice  of  cloth  would  be  sur- 
prized on  coming  across  a  pair  of  trousers  fifteen  years  old 
to  discover  how  much  narrower  they  were  made  just  now, 
and  so  the  fashion  in  arithmetic  is  narrowing  again.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  school  officers  the  president  of  the  New 
York  State  teachers  college  proposed  to  teach  arithmetic 
in  the  primary  grade  only  incidentally,'^^  which  will  give 
it  about  as  much  time  as  a  Scotch  highlander  needs  of 
cloth  for  breeks. 

There  arose  a  long  contest  between  trousers  and  knee- 
breeches,  the  latter  winning  out  in  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
times, but  retiring  in  the  iQth.^^  In  France  sans  culottes 
became  a  class  distinction.  In  America  a  repubHcan 
wore  tight  pantaloons,  a  federalist  wore  knee-breeches  and 
buckled  shoes.  "One  bride,  a  hundred  years  ago,  attired 
in  fawn-colored  silk,  walked  by  her  proud  husband  in  what 
was  then  the  newest  fashion — trousers;  and  his  were  made 
from  the  same  piece  of  fawn-colored  silk."  In  England 
long  after  trousers  were  common  on  the  street  knee-breeches 
were  worn  in  full-dress  parties.  "To  inforce  this  regula- 
tion the  somewhat  startling  notice  was  placed  upon  the  en- 

*'  School  Bulletin,  xlii,  263,  July,  19 16. 

«» Ibid.,  xUv,  32. 

"  Earle,  p.  733;  Webb,  p.  79. 
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trance  to  an  assembly-hall,  'Gentlemen  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dance  without  breeches.'  In  18 14  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  ballroom 
at  Almack's  and  his  entrance  was  barred  by  an  official 
who  said,  'Your  Grace  can  not  be  admitted  in  trousers.'  "^^ 
So  arithmetic  had  its  period  of  analysis.  Cajori  tells 
us^-  that  beginning  with  Cocker  all  demonstrations  had 
been  carefully  omitted.  The  only  proofs  known  to  Dil- 
worth  were  of  this  kind,  "MultipHcation  and  division 
prove  each  other."  Toward  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
demonstrations  began  to  appear  in  the  better  books,  but 
they  were  often  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  beneath 
a  horizontal  Hne.  Nor  were  they  adapted  to  the  young 
mind ;  the  presentation  was  too  abstract.  The  rule  of  three 
and  the  chain  rule  "which  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  fact 
that  the  correct  answer  could  be  obtained  without  any 
exercise  of  the  mind,"  were  gradually  driven  from  the  class- 
room, and  Schluss  rechnung,  analysis,  took  its  place. 

Reform  began  in  the  United  States  in  1821  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Warren  Coburn's  book,  "the  first  arithmetic 
as  distinguished  from  the  ciphering  books  of  the  early 
days.""  But  analysis  was  soon  overdone.  "Too  much 
time  was  assigned  to  arithmetic  in  schools.  There  was  too 
Httle  object  teaching;  either  too  much  abstruse  reasoning 
or  no  reasoning  at  all ;  too  little  attention  to  the  art  of  rapid 
and  accurate  computation ;  too  much  attention  to  the  tehni- 
calitiesof  commercial  arithmetic."^*  "Intellectual  arithme- 
tic" reached  its  summer  solstice  in  a  recitation  I  heard  in 
Clyde,  forty  years  ago.  The  pupils  came  into  class  without 
books,  having  memorized  the  problems.  As  a  pupil  was 
called  upon  he  stated  the  next  problem  in  turn,  and  gave  a 
detailed  solution,  putting  in  all  punctuation  marks,  thus: 
"18  (period).  Ethel  asked  her  father  for  money  to  buy 
a  writing  (hyphen) -pad  (semicolon);  he  gave  her  a  dollar 
(hyphen) -bill  (comma),  and  she  bought  a  writing  (hyphen) - 

'1  Earle,  p.  34,  769,  770. 

"  P-  I93»  i97»  202. 

"  Educational  Review,  Ivi,  270. 

'*  Walker,  p.  219. 
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pad  for  8  cents  (comma),  a  lead  (hyphen) -pencil  for  5  cents 
(comma),  a  book  (hyphen) -bag  for  20  cents  (comma), 
candy  for  3  cents  (comma),  and  a  top  for  7  cents  (comma), 
and  lent  5  cents  to  her  brother  Norman  (semicolon);  how 
much  change  did  she  return  to  her  father  (interrogation 
point)?  Since  Ethel  paid  8  cents  for  the  writing  (hyphen) - 
pad  (comma),  5  cents  for  the  lead  (hyphen) -pencil  (comma), 
20  cents  for  the  book  (hyphen) -bag  (comma),  3  cents  for 
candy  (comma),  7  cents  for  a  top  (comma),  and  lent  her 
brother  Norman  5  cents  (comma),  she  expended  8  cents 
plus  5  cents  plus  20  cents  plus  3  cents  plus  7  cents  plus  5 
cents  (comma),  or  48  cents  (comma),  and  had  left  to  return 
to  her  father  100  cents  minus  48  cents  (comma),  or  52  cents 
(period)."  With  the  corrections  of  punctuation  the  class 
succeeded  in  getting  thru  two  simple  problems  in  half  an 
hour. 

Naturally,  by  this  time  arithmetic  had  become  primarily 
a  discipUnary  study,  and  the  reaction  began.  Walker^^ 
declared  that  a  bastard  arithmetic  had  been  created  which 
failed  to  perform  the  true  function  of  that  study.  ^®  The 
new  textbooks  began  to  teach  pupils  to  add  by  adding,  not 
by  talking  about  it.^l 

Just  now  reaction  from  analysis  and  discipline  is  to  the 
vocational.  The  watchword  is  efficiency  and  the  slogan  is 
"speed  up."  Tho  competitive  rapidity  was  officially  con- 
demned in  Boston  thirty  years  ago, ^^  it  is  revived  in  such 
exercise  as  "Take  7,  multiply  by  8,  add  4,  add  4,  extract 
the  square  root,  multiply  by  12,  add  4,  add  11,  divide  by 
3,"  etc.,  as  rapidly  as  the  teacher  can  enunciate,  perhaps 
more  rapidly,  with  cards;  sometimes  with  tricks,  as  that 
3,6,9,  times  37  are  iii,  222,  333,  etc.,  so  that  the  visitor 
who  has  followed  up  to  27  and  hears,  "Multiply  by  37,  add  i, 
divide  by  10,"  etc.,  is  bewildered.  It  is  harvest  time  for  the 
smart  Alecks  in  school,  while  the  poor  Httle  contemplative 

w  McLellan  and  Dewey,  The  psychology  of  arithmetic,  N.  Y.,  1985,  p.  Ix, 
30,  77. 

*  Walker,  p.  224,  230. 
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children  are  clast  as  defectives.  Did  you  ever  insert  a 
problem  like  this  among  these  lightning-reckoners:  "Ten 
blackbirds  were  sitting  on  a  limb ;  a  man  fired  at  them  with 
a  shotgun  and  killed  three;  how  many  were  left?"  and  ob- 
serve to  how  many  of  the  class  it  was  simply,  "10  —  7  =  3," 
with  no  visualizing,  no  reflecting  that  the  ones  left  would 
be  the  dead  ones?  Perhaps  the  next  reaction  will  be  toward 
more  browsing  in  school  and  less  feeding  on  condensed 
rations.  If  so,  the  fashion  may  endure,  for  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter not  of  millinery  but  of  character. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

RECKLESS  TENANTS^ 

Were  it  possible  to  put  perfect  trust  in  appearances, 
these  days  might  well  be  called  the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent. Change  runs  riot,  so  much  so  that  straightway 
many  identify  it  with  progress.  Nay,  for  a  century  or  more, 
Hnear  progress  has  been  so  dinned  in  every  ear  that  heb- 
domadal prophets  revel  in  the  easy  luxury  of  contempt  to- 
ward forebears,  near  or  remote  as  mood  may  suggest.  If 
nothing  else,  many  inventions  lend  fine  relish  to  the  flatter- 
ing unction  that  the  modern  man  (cuckoo  to  the  eco- 
nomic man)  is  wiser  by  far  than  his  predecessors.  Is  not 
he  who  skims  his  Sunday  paper  under  the  Madza  lamp  in- 
comparably beyond  the  poor  soul  who  conned  his  horn- 
book by  a  sputtering  tallow  dip?  How  can  the  rubbered 
flier  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  recapture  the  comfortless 
hazards  of  the  pioneer  rocking  in  a  prairie  schooner?  Con- 
stant displacements,  issues  of  twelfth-hour  knowledge, 
lending  occasion,  sonorous  phrases  arrest — and  satisfy. 
Parbleu!  "The  times  are  cataclysmic :"  Therefore  medieval- 
ism, the  tradition  of  a  tradition,  must  be  abjured.  More 
emphatically  still,  because  the  dead  hand  grips  closer,  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be 
cast  to  the  winds.  Superior,  solid,  comfortable,  but  opti- 
mistic and  mawkish,  they  are  mandarinic  and  tedious. 
Accordingly,  wrenched  from  customary  moorings  in  ''thebHss- 
ful  amplitude  of  leisure,"  this  modem  man  is  bound  to  find 
strange  harbor  in  the  wilfulness  of  original  creation,  or  sail 
the  untried  sea  of  the  "unique  significance  of  an  original 
manner."  If  he  may  not  voyage  thus  with  the  creative 
intelligenzia,  then  he  must  find  refuge  in  the  anonymity 
of  vocational  training,  lest  the  universe  drive  him  crazy  when 

^  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  May, 
19x8. 
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he  comes  too  near  its  secret,  as  Emerson  once  said.  For,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  vocation  works,  and  working 
emits  pragmatic  sanctions  hourly.  At  all  events,  red- 
blooded  facts,  palpitating  with  the  practical  (whatever 
this  may  be),  oust  a  refined  but  pallid  culture — for  recollect, 
pallor  and  refinement  are  inseparable.  To  make  a  long 
tale  short,  contemporary  appearances  whisk  men  helpless 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and,  reduced  to  movie-mindedness 
by  the  panorama,  they  flout  past  insight  crying,  "  'Tis  all 
barren!"  Better  a  super-marionette  of  efficiency  and  con- 
tentment therewith,  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  in  a 
staggering  universe,  prejudged  musty  nevertheless. 

Yet,  now  as  always,  appearances  are  apt  to  be  deceitful. 
True,  man  and  man's  relation  to  his  dwelling-place  undergo 
wide  modification.  Nevertheless,  human  nature  remains 
stable,  impressively  stable,  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  call  of  deep  unto  deep  reverberates  with  insistent 
'diapason.  Ancient  appositions  return  for  judgment  under 
guises  of  yesterday.  For  instance,  whether  we  refer  it  to 
the  period  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  bring  it  down  to  the 
age  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  about  165  B.  C,  the  cxviii  Psalm 
carries  us  back  a  long  way.  Recall,  then,  its  laconic  sum- 
mary of  the  aspects  of  hiunan  achievement.  "God  is  the 
Lord,  who  hath  shewed  us  light:  bind  the  sacrifice  with 
cords,  yea,  even  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar."  Plato's 
aphorism,  perhaps  more  famous, — many  are  the  wand- 
bearers,  few  are  the  mystics, — implies  a  similar  paradox, 
Hke  the  familiar  many  are  called,  few  chosen.  Rendered 
in  our  commonplace  speech  all  amount  to  this :  Man  aspires 
to  immortality,  culture,  happiness,  enjoyment,  or  what 
you  will,  only  to  find  himself  thwarted  constantly.  Ir- 
remediable necessity  to  earn  a  living  lassoes  him. 
Small  wonder  that,  thus  beset,  he  seeks  treasure  upon 
earth;  that  grown  resentful  of  the  tremendous  inequality 
of  souls  and  musing  in  cloudy  expectation  upon  democ- 
racy, service,  freedom,  or  nursing  interchangeable  parts 
with  pathetic  solicitude,  he  would  affirm  revitalized  self- 
hood by  fussy  egotism.     Small  wonder  that,  the  spirit  be- 
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mused  by  stress  or  mere  variety  of  temporary  circumstance, 
he  hugs  a  new  creed,  drawing  comfort  from  its  plangent 
assurance — a  side-step  in  time  saves  nine. 

It  matters  Httle  from  what  angle  we  regard  these  symp- 
toms. One  thing  has  become  indubitable.  Nobody  can 
bHnk  the  fact  that  a  tidal  movement  assaults  the  twentieth 
century,  making  thru  every  creek  and  inlet  of  life.  As 
all  are  aware,  common  sense  isolates  different  aspects  of 
experience,  desirous  to  separate  or  oppose  them.  But, 
separation  or  opposition  despite,  identical  marks  of  this 
movement  manifest  themselves  ubiquitously.  Philosophy, 
science,  art,  moraUty,  education,  politics,  and  religion,  to 
name  a  few,  betray  a  common  tendency,  so  common  that 
many  take  it  for  granted. 

Philosophy  abandons  the  problem  of  the  ideal  or  real 
nature  of  the  external  universe.  For  it  turns  out  that 
Truth,  Hke  war,  is  a  business  proposition,  varying  with  my 
immediate  interests.  The  sole  problem  pivots  upon  personal 
exigencies.  Or,  to  be  plain,  there  is  no  truth.  Science 
amounts  to  a  '^phenomenalistic  description"  of  sense-im- 
pressions. If  it  can  win  to  any  principles,  they  are  quite 
devoid  of  metaphysical  significance.  In  short,  it  achieves 
symbols  which,  however  valuable  as  instnmients  of  economy 
for  thought,  are  in  the  last  analysis  another  form  of  the 
agreed-upon  He.     Art  traffics  not  at  all  with 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  Poet's  dream." 

It  consists  of  Hvely  ideas  rhetorically  treated — pulsating 
emanations  of  an  ego  supersensitized  neurotically.  Morality 
reveals  no  source  of  coercive  obligation.  Conventions  are 
conventions — disagreeable  because  they  inculcate  fore- 
thought and  caution.  Mercifully  their  authority  is  limited 
in  time,  and  by  no  means  universal  in  society.  Thus  if 
one  abstain  tolerably  from  infraction  of,  say,  the  Decalogue, 
he  may  for  the  rest  consult  individual  pleasure,  preference, 
or  even  fancy  in  the  determination  of  conduct.  Educa- 
tion must  be  made  available  for  all  by  obedience  to  the 
maxim,  arouse  my  interest  and,  if  you  succeed,  perhaps  I. 
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may  study  now  and  then  as  a  concession.  The  reason,  if 
not  perfectly  obvious,  is  at  least  perfectly  serious,  or  rather 
grave.  ''The  word  'horse'  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  con- 
crete auditory  kinesthetic  or  visual  kinesthetic  imagery 
as  the  image  of  a  particular  horse  is  a  matter  of  visual 
imagery."  And  the  patent  inference  is  that  the  chief  end 
of  education  concerns  the  shortest  of  short  cuts  to  "the  soul's 
assertion  of  its  right  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity."  When 
it  comes  to  politics  we  find  that  the  State  is  a  committee  of 
respectable  elderly  gentlemen  who  play  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  those  who  can  not  sit  round 
the  green  baize  table.  No  government  has  any  business 
to  govern.  The  variety  of  group  life  is  the  sole  preserva- 
tive of  civil  society.  So  the  State  must  be  desiccated  into 
townships,  guilds,  communes  and  what  not — always  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  device  develops  democratic  expansive- 
ness.  Religion  consists  of  spontaneous  variations  and, 
being  a  way  of  seeing  snakes,  must  be  interpreted  by  each 
according  to. his  impressions  about  the  species  observed. 
When  the  hallucinations  attain  a  level  of  real  significance, 
they  may  be  elucidated  as  the  "inflow  of  energy  from  un- 
conscious sources."  The  mystagogue  who  haunts  the  sub- 
liminal region  knows  of  the  doctrine  on  the  instant — he 
possesses  a  god  whom  (possibly  which)  he  can  use.  Full 
of  confidence  and  mightily  encouraged  by  this  heady  part- 
nership, he  can  therefore  dismiss  all  troublesome  ques- 
tions of  primary  import  as  the  insenate  squabble  between 
the  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum  of  inert  or  obese  ortho- 
doxies. 

The  hectic  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  action, 
far  from  being  transitory,  proves  the  divinity  of  the  actor 
a  contingentia  mundi.  Pardon  the  natural  sHp !  I  should 
have  said,  a  contingentia  omnium,  especially  Dei. 

In  one  respect  curiously  enough,  this  movement  follows 
custom  which  it  so  abhors.  It  admits  the  soft  impeach- 
ment of  titles.  Thus  we  hear  of  voluntarism,  anti-intellec- 
tualism,  humanism,  actionism,  modernism,  intuitional 
naturalism.     Let  them  serve  to  illumine  or  darken,  to  at- 
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tract  or  repel.  Setting  aside  each  subtle  alias,  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  have  we  on  the  whole?  In  the  first  place  and 
generally — Mutiny.  But  against  what?  Again  generally 
— against  anything  requiring  real  intellectual  effort,  or 
premising  an  intellectual  equipment  that  can  be  compast  only 
by  the  few  at  the  price  of  continuous  application.  Briefly 
we  are  confronted  by  revolt  against  reason.  Hard  upon 
this  follows  protest  against  the  authority  of  institutions, 
especially  against  those  won  by  the  painful  self-sacrifice 
and  toilsome  insight  of  the  ages.  For  the  cumulative  ex- 
perience of  the  race  cribs,  cabins  and  confines  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  if  names  be  unavoidable  and  a  label  there- 
fore in  order,  the  whole  thing  smacks  of  Neo-Romanticism. 
Accordingly,  it  preaches  appeal  to  immediate  impressions, 
rehance  upon  personal  feelings  or,  better,  wishes;  verily, 
were  wishes  horses,  who  would  trudge  afoot?  The  average 
man  is  the  man;  mediocrity  amounts  to  a  natural  virtue. 
The  plebeian  (no  offence  meant)  ought  to  inherit  the  earth, 
and  can  do  so  if  only  inheritance  be  abolished!  Given 
universal  obscurantism  for  instance,  and  all  may  pose  as 
authorities.  Every  contortion  of  the  Sibyl  remains,  with- 
out the  inspiration.  For  inspiration  implies  universality, 
and  universality  shackles  free  spontaneity.  Whereas  the 
popular  bell-wether  of  the  day  out-Herods  Herod,  bleating 
with  damnable  iteration, 

"  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please." 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  command  vogue. 
Unconsciously  it  flatters  the  vanity  of  each  and  all  by 
offering  solutions  of  horrid  problems  while  you  wait.  News 
of  an  assured  cure  always  spreads  like  wildfire. 

Being  human,  the  movement  is  not  without  ancestry, 
even  if  it  can  scarcely  boast  length  of  days.  Indeed  the 
origins  are  apparent  enough,  tho  complex.  One  evangeHst 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  consistent  enough  to  prac- 
tise what  he  preached — that  shiftlessness  is  as  good  as 
perseverance,  and  much  else  to  the  same  effect.     But  a 
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lot  of  water  has  run  beneath  the  bridges  since  Rousseau. 
Note,  to  begin  with,  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  raised 
a  new  class  standing  foursquare,  not  on  land,  but  on  good 
hard  cash.  The  unskilled  laborer,  the  artizan,  the  peasant, 
the  petty  trader  who  otherwise  had  trod  the  gloomy-go- 
round  of  drudgery,  conquered  a  kingdom.  Invention  mak- 
ing man  lord  on  earth  in  most  unforeseen  ways,  new  de- 
mands called  for  satisfaction  till,  ere  long,  luxuries  became 
necessities  and  happiness,  if  not  enjoyment,  ecHpsed  other 
aims.  Recent  teaching  amounts  to  a  demand  that  every 
nascent  fad  must  be  satisfied  on  the  instant  without  tedious 
industry,  continuous  prudence,  or  solid  economy.  Mazdas 
and  automobiles  must  be  forthcoming  magically,  apart 
from  those  antecedent  efforts  prescribed  by  all  past  ex- 
perience. In  short,  Everyman  ought  to  be  emancipated 
from  the  old  trammels  of  his  mortal  lot.  I  am  as  good  as 
my  neighbor,  therefore  I  am  to  be  guaranteed  as  good  a 
Hfe  as  his;  and  by  goodness  I  mean  happiness  in  the  sense 
of  material  well-being.  Following  this  superbly  prac- 
tical method  other  problems  can  be  solved  with  equal 
ease,  and  with  the  least  trouble  on  my  part.  Like  similar 
mythologies,  this  one  is  a  direct  result  of  the  temper  of 
the  civilization  that  bore  it.  However,  the  mythological 
strain  has  undergone  no  change  whatsoever. 

In  the  second  place,  coming  now  to  ground  midway  be- 
tween practise  and  theory,  the  immense  extension  of  knowl- 
edge in  every  kind  has  made  specialism  more  or  less  inevi- 
table. Extensive  training  must  precede  adjustment  to,  not  to 
say  grasp  upon,  things  physical ;  years  of  reflection  must  pre- 
cede insight,  not  to  say  wisdom,  concerning  things  spiritual. 
Unfortunately  as  always,  there  are  specialists  and  spe- 
cialists. Some  are  **dark  with  excessive  bright;"  some  are 
"deep-versed  in  books,  shallow  in  themselves;"  some  are 
gifted  by  nature  but  have  sodden  their  brains  with  facts. 
In  a  word,  all  sorts  of  science  have  bred  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessionalism. Now,  like  every  ism,  professionalism  has 
its  pecuHar  vices.  Chief  est  of  them  is  technique  for  tech- 
nique's sake.     When  technique  becomes  so  vexatious  as 
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to  suppress  individuality,  protest  is  certain  to  uprise. 
The  feelings  must  find  outlet.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
our  prophetic  "reformers"  forthtell.  But  they  forget  that 
specialism  has  virtues  all  its  own;  they  forget  entirely 
the  virtue  of  necessity.  The  vast  issue  of  workmanlike 
mediocrity  characteristic  of  the  last  fifty  years  by  no 
means  implies  that  we  must  jettison  specific  knowledge. 
For,  after  all,  judgment  based  upon  specific  knowledge 
happens  to  be  the  basis  of  insight.  The  mischances  of 
civil  government  resultant  upon  the  laissez-faire  dreams 
of  revolutionary  times  do  not  compel  substitution  of  wind- 
jamming  and  campaign  buncombe  for  statesmanship. 
In  short,  to  live  interestingly  does  not  require  that  we  live 
irresponsibly.  Times  out  of  joint  are  not  to  be  set  right 
by  theories  out  of  focus.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  acute  consciousness  of  the  hazards  of  life 
has  constantly  awakened,  not  to  adopt  plain  precautions, 
but  rather  in  the  mood  of  emotional  interference  with 
reality  avid  of  a  Fool's  Paradise.  For  fact  passes  into 
fiction  very  easily. 

And  so  in  the  third  place,  theoretical  origins  loom  up. 
Following  the  solemn  lead  of  Herbert  Spencer  who,  chancing 
on  a  * 'translation  of  Kant  *  *  *  read  the  first  few 
pages"  and,  "forthwith,  rejecting  his  doctrine  of  Time  and 
Space,  read  no  further,  "^  another  Englishman,  even  more 
to  the  modern  manner  bom,  threw  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  into  the  grate,  fearing  to  waste  valuable  time  over 
unintelligible  metaphysics.  Of  course  there  are  ways  of 
dodging  difficult  questions  other  than  the  sancta  simplicitas 
of  sour  neglect  or  the  insensate  immolation  of  crucial 
books.  And  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  most  mordant 
critics  of  traditional  respectabiHty  in  thought  have  what 
they  call  a  revitaHzed  respectabiHty  all  their  own.  To 
make  a  thoro  job  of  reason,  they  must  at  least  show  reason 
in  the  job.  This  agreed,  the  immediate  affair  was  to  devise 
escape  from  the  awkward  thrust  of  metaphysical  criti- 
cism. The  essential  status  of  "first  philosophy"  has  been. 
*  Life  and  Letters,  Duncan,  vol.  ii,  p.  146. 
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described  thus  by  one  of  the  most  influential  exponents 
of  the  movement  before  us.  I  assure  you,  this  is  not 
parody,  but  a  primary  source. 

"The  great  majority  of  philosophers  and  theologians 
affirm,  with  Kant,  that  the  moral  world  is  quite  independent 
of  the  physical,  and  is  subject  to  very  different  laws;  hence, 
a  man's  conscience,  as  the  basis  of  his  moral  life,  must  also 
be  quite  independent  of  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  must  be  based  rather  on  his  religious  faith. 
On  that  theory  the  study  of  the  moral  world  belongs  to 
practical  reason,  while  that  of  nature,  or  of  the  physical 
world,  is  referred  to  pure  or  theoretical  reason.  The  un- 
equivocal and  conscious  dualism  of  Kant's  philosophy 
was  its  greatest  defect;  it  has  caused,  and  still  causes,  in- 
calculable mischief.  First  of  all  the  'critical  Kant'  had 
built  up  that  splendid  palace  of  pure  reason,  and  convinc- 
ingly proved  that  the  three  great  central  dogmas  of  meta- 
physics— a  personal  God,  free  will,  and  the  immortal 
soul — had  no  place  whatever  in  it,  and  that  no  rational 
proof  could  be  found  of  their  reality.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  'dogmatic  Kant'  superimposed  on  this  true 
crystal  palace  of  pure  reason  the  glittering  ideal  castle  in 
the  air  of  practical  reason,  in  which  three  imposing  church- 
naves  were  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  three 
great  mystic  divinities.  When  they  had  been  put  out  at 
the  front  door  by  rational  knowledge,  they  returned 
by  the  back  door  under  the  guidance  of  irrational  faith." 

The  attitude  happens  to  be  thoroly  typical.  I  leave  it 
to  others  to  judge  whether  it  should  be  charged  to  sheer 
ignorance  or  to  utter  incapacity,  with  the  caveat  that  the 
choice  lies  between  the  two.  The  tortuosity  of  Kant  may 
excuse  many  things.  It  can  not  palliate  total  mis- 
representation of  his  problem.  The  truth  is,  this  precious 
commentator  found  it  convenient  for  his  purpose  that  the 
Konigsberg  architect  should  have  erected  the  wondrous 
monstrosity,  a  castle  with  three  naves.  One  could  ask  for 
no  better  evidence  that  the  whole  heart  of  recent  philosophy 
is  sick,  the  head  faint.  Boundless  subjectivity  offers  no 
way  of  escape  from  even  mythical  Kantianism. 
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Were  there  such  a  land  of  Weissnichtwo  as  the  realm  of 
pure  theory,  these  discontents  might  be  left  to  their  devious 
devices.  But  the  serious  situation  is  that  they  have  found 
lodgment  in  our  educational  system  where  they  are  taught 
as  final  by  many  who  deny  the  possibiHty  of  Truth.  On 
the  whole  it  is  probable  that  sophists — those  who  have  the 
wit  to  cozen  others — are  few.  But  caught  in  a  perfect 
cataract  of  half-culture  as  we  are,  the  position  is  even 
graver.  Pedagogues  galore,  nay  some  ministers  of  religion, 
are  disseminating  these  doctrines  with  but  the  dimmest 
notion  of  ultimate  implications.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
evangelical  preachers,  pained  and  puzzled  to  distraction 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  pleasant  optimism  of  Design, 
should  advertise  offhand  answers  to  the  profoundest  ques- 
tions in  terms,  say,  of  Bergson;  every  thread  wrought  into 
the  subtle  generalities  of  this  most  elusive  Parisian  hardly 
becomes  apparent  on  a  Sunday  morning's  pounce  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  pulpit!  It  is  worse  that,  besotted  by  a  cer- 
tain febrile  moralism,  and  overset  by  consequent  anxiety 
to  dispense  sugary  palliatives,  they  should  cast  heedless 
aspersions  upon  the  truth  of  any  creed.  But  it  is  worst 
by  far  when,  day  in,  day  out,  teachers  set  in  authority  sug- 
gest to  the  youth  that  education,  morals  and,  indeed,  the 
f  itire  fabric  of  the  spiritual  life  are  provincial  affairs  capa- 
ble of  being  adjusted  overnight  to  the  requirements  of 
widening  experience.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  atmosphere, 
whence  clear  perspective  seems  to  have  been  dissipated. 
Commonplaces  of  classroom  gossip.  Fourth  of  July  heroics, 
and  quasi-reHgious  gush  are  supposed  to  offset  pop-overs, 
raised  by  ''helpful  features"  upon  apperception.  Clean-cut 
thought  is  evicted  by  a  lively  if  pathetic  satisfaction  drawn 
from  verbosity,  indicative  of  nobody  knows  what.  Thanks 
to  a  psychology  well  assorted  with  the  kindergarten,  ad- 
juncts of  learning,  lying  around  loose,  take  the  place  of  the 
severe  disciphne  preparatory  to  any  learning.  The  back- 
ground derives  partly  from  a  village  culture,  unconsciously 
phiHstine;  partly  from  textbook  simpHcities  appeahng  mainly 
to  memory.     The  foreground  reeks  of  geniahty  calculated 
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to  flatter  vain  opinions.  Thus  habituated  who  cares  a 
straw  for  Truth?  Unfortunately  the  infallible  count  of 
noses  favors  this  sort  of  thing.  Is  it  not  thoroly  practical? 
For  does  it  not  smooth  an  obvious  path  to  obvious  jobs? 
Hence,  as  Samuel  Butler  suggests  with  bhstering  cynicism, 
a  doubt  is  raised  whether  the  few  who  are  not  liars  ought  not 
to  become  liars  too.  I^et  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
You  lie  when  you  assert  that  you  "do  some  work  in  spots 
on  anything  and  everything  connected  with  modern  life." 
And  you  reap  the  harvest  of  your  deserts  when,  as  happens 
often,  you  receive  this  type  of  request  for  first  aid  from  a 
product  of  the  great  system. 

"I  would  like  to  undertake  a  course  of  reading  on  the 
literature  of  the  stage.  *  *  *  j  (jon't  want  to  be 
directed  to  Shakespeare,  or  the  Greek  dramatists,  or  to 
Bell's  British  Theatre  or  to  any  other  compendium  of  chest- 
nuts that  a  man  with  any  healthy  interest  in  life  would  rather 
saw  wood  than  read.  I  love  the  theatre  and  would  like  to 
extend  my  knowledge,  if  any  of  the  live  stuff  is  in  print." 

Here  is  the  practical  and  to  spare.  As  always,  it  causes 
pseudo-science  to  proliferate,  and  by  a  deliciously  simple 
method.  The  argumentum  ad  hominem  becomes,  not  the 
last,  but  the  sole  word.  Thus  the  seriousness  of  serious 
things  is  brought  into  contempt,  or  worse,  quite  escapes 
notice.  Hence  on  all  hands,  fundamental  problems  are 
taken  for  curiosities,  abnormal  abominations  for  spectacles, 
scarlet  thrills  for  life,  local  moods  for  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Moral  scepticism  stalks  abroad  masked  behind 
individual  wish,  and  intellectual  emotion  withers.  The 
head  can  not  fathom  the  emotions  of  the  heart — so  mod- 
ernity delights  to  allege.  It  were  better  to  remember  that 
the  head  has  emotions  which  the  heart  never  suspects. 
The  trouble  roots  in  the  illusion  that  a  significant  departure 
can  be  governed  by  personal  feehng. 

"It  is  allowance  for  each  man's  wish. .  . 
Not  needs,  not  duties,  not  rights, 
But  wishes,  desires,  wills." 

Exactly! 
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As  a  consequence,  the  dominant  tendency  of  contem- 
porary— ^we  need  not  dub  it  modern,  for  it  harks  back  to 
the  Greek  Sophists — education  would  seem  to  land  young 
graduates  on  the  horns  of  an  ugly  dilemma.  Denied  a  vital 
soiu-ce  of  intellectual  passion  by  the  very  men  whose  prime 
duty  is  to  furnish  it,  they  must  choose  between  a  vagrant 
quest  for  formless  social  service,  beginning  nowhere,  lead- 
ing nowhither,  or  immediate  capitulation  to  a  job  wherein 
a  delusive  materiaUsm  is  disguised  as  efficiency.  Turn  the 
searchlight  of  objective  examination  upon  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  and  note  the  caustic  irony  immanent  in 
the  contrast  between  the  implications  of  the  fine  name 
and  the  actualities  of  the  damning  facts.  Thus,  take  a 
College  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  so  called;  subtract  from  it 
people — they  can  not  be  termed  students  or  scholars — 
headed  for  business  administration,  insurance,  journalism, 
landscape  design,  attorneyism,  pedagogy,  and  so  forth 
in  a  long  list.  Then  ask.  What  of  the  remainder?  Now 
face  the  full  significance  of  an  authoritative  reply.  When 
the  President  of  a  great  university  tells  us  in  his  official 
report,  that  of  20,000  matriculants,  some  700  may  be 
accounted  students,  things  have  arrived  at  a  pretty  pass. 
A  glorious  issue  indeed,  of  the  welter  of  "wishes,  desires, 
wills,"  parading  as  a  fundamental  philosophy  of  life!  And 
yet  with  reiterated  flub-dub,  teachers  responsible  above 
all  else  for  provision  of  a  vital  source  of  intellectual  passion, 
continue  not  merely  to  defend  this  monstrous  fraud  upon 
the  youth,  but  to  affirm  that  it  constitutes  education,  and 
higher  education  at  that.  As  I  have  suggested  already, 
this  is  the  grave  aspect  of  the  situation.  For  in  effect, 
it  is  an  idol  of  the  market-place.  Our  sciolists  crook  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  to  those  survivals  of  the  ape 
and  tiger  in  human  nature  which  instinctively  He  athwart 
every  effort  after  mental  consecution  and  ethical  reverence. 
So  the  lack  of  intellectual  passion,  and  worse,  of  spiritual 
vigor,  is  everywhere.  A  baseless  cheerfulness,  a  cloudy 
kindHness,  and  a  more  or  less  philistine  geniality  are  the 
flaccid  substitutes. 
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Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  institutions  or  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  named,  pilloried,  and  saddled  with  specific 
blame.  For  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  another  context,' 
they  have  been  caught  in  one  of  those  streams  of  tendency 
that  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  We  need  not  cast  re- 
flections upon  them  seeing  that  they  are  swept  away 
by  a  large  and,  considering  the  general  unconsciousness 
of  it,  an  irresistible  movement.  Pity  were  more  in  place 
here  than  anger. 

What  then  may  we  say  about  these  Reckless  Tenants 
of  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  the  matter  of  the  spirit- 
ually indispensable? 

Indubitably  our  generation  is  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things.  Does  it  remember  the  better  part?  Those 
who  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
the  wand-bearers,  and  the  many  called  (usually  self-called) 
have  proliferated  shamelessly.  But  the  mystics,  the  few 
chosen,  those  who  know  of  God  the  Lord,  "who  hath 
shewed  us  the  light," — in  short,  insight  and  intelligence, — 
excite  distrust  and  impatience,  or  meet  silly  abuse  from 
sophomoric  Admirable  Crichtons.  We  run  to  heat  far  more 
than  to  light,  asseverating  what  a  noble  age  this  is,  how 
immensely  advanced  in  knowledge,  how  incalculably 
blest  with  opportunities,  how  endowed  with  all  good  things 
beyond  any  other  in  past  history.  We  seldom  or  never 
pause  to  ask.  Is  it  wiser,  has  it  used  those  added  talents  to 
purposes  that  put  previous  ages  to  shame?  Vast  fertility 
in  new  material  has  bred  accordant  self-esteem:  has  it 
brought  any  proportionate  growth  of  humane  control? 
Are  wisdom  and  beauty  and  righteousness — especially 
wisdom — any  farther  along  the  main  highway?  We  need 
call  no  philosopher  to  witness  when  a  novelist  has  given  the 
answer.  ''Matter  that  is  not  nourishing  to  brains  can  help 
to  constitute  nothing  but  the  bodies  which  are  pitched 
on  the  rubbish  heap."^ 

Again  the  common  sort  of  journalistic  barker  and  popular 

»  Cf.  The  Life  and  Work  of  George  Sylvester  Morris,  p.  149  f.,  208  f. 
*  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  chap,  i,  ad  fin. 
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lecturer,  greedy  of  effect,  have  been  prone  to  forget  that  the 
immense  multiplication  of  inventions  and  instruments 
presupposed  fresh  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
man  Hves.  Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  them.  For  even  the 
ascetic  investigator,  grimly  cultivating  his  corner  of  the 
garden,  often  failed  to  notice  that  this  fresh  knowledge 
had  come  so  swiftly  as  to  produce  a  veritable  fit  of  mental 
dyspepsia.  Caught  in  the  rush  of  detail  or  in  the  speeding- 
up  of  life,  nearly  all  were  myopic  to  the  implications.  The 
bare  fact  of  scientific  method,  now  applied  to  spirit  no  less 
than  to  matter,  and  quite  apart  from  immediate  theoretical 
or  practical  issues,  imposed  a  tremendous  problem.  Think 
of  it!  What  is  it  possible  for  us  to  say  now  of  man  in  his 
relation  to  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  his  fellow  men 
(society)  on  the  other?  This  question  came  with  such 
stealth,  so  like  a  thief  in  the  night  that  it  was  formulated 
crudely  or  solved  off-hand  when  it  had  the  luck  to  attract 
notice.  And  the  answer?  This  world  is  man's  final  home, 
here  and  now  he  finds  his  sole  true  life.  Combine  conscious 
pride  in  the  new  toys  of  material  resource  with  this  un- 
conscious worldliness,  and  you  evoke  current  philosophy 
so-called.  In  that  most  private  holy  of  holies,  the  Will  to 
Believe,  anything  like  logic  causes  sad  disturbance.  As 
the  wise  Hobbes  said,  for  all  time: 

"When  men  have  once  acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions 
and  registered  them  as  authentic  records  in  their  minds, 
it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak  intelligently  to  such  men 
as  to  write  legibly  on  paper  already  scribbled  over." 

And  so,  willing  to  believe  themselves  practical,  our  con- 
temporaries make  broad  their  pragmatic  phylacteries. 
Philosophy  becomes  a  rag-bag  of  eventuaHties  which  even 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  should  know,  but  can  safely  dispense 
with,  seeing  he  will  learn  it  all  in  his  trade,  profession,  or 
what  not.  Despite  the  cautions  of  expert  psychologists, 
parlor-magic,  dignified  as  psychology  of  this,  that  or  the 
other  what-do-ye-call-it,  and  tricked  in  der  systematische 
Missbrauch  einer  dazu  erfundenen  Terminologies  ousts  the 
diflficult  disciplines  based  on  a  body  of  ascertained  fact. 
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or  ballasted  by  long  historical  discussion;  or,  when  science 
dares  show  its  diminished  head,  the  myth  of  this-world- 
liness  cozens  it.  And  we  learn  from  some  Sergeant  Buzfuz 
of  the  latest  ism;  that  fifty  ounces  of  fibrous  matter  within 
the  casing  of  his  skull  conceal  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  Heine  was  not  far  wrong :  "there  is  an  Aristoph- 
anes in  heaven." 

Small  wonder  that  the  average  man,  thus  bamboozled, 
should  deem  the  mere  empirical  existence  of  the  individuals 
to  be  the  truth ;  an  immediate  job,  an  eventual  competency, 
a  nice  little  sphere  of  work,  the  be-all  of  humanity.  Con- 
ceit of  utility,  that  is,  workability,  esteem  of  the  half- 
educated,  and  satisfaction  with  petty  performance  of  petty 
performances — these  prove  consummate  ends  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  larger  totality.  Effusive  sentimentalism,  wordy 
enthusiasm,  and  pretentious  feeling  take  the  place  of  cir- 
cumspect intellectual  labor.  Ignorant  bumptiousness  based 
upon  alleged  conscientious  conviction,  evicts  reflection  and 
supplies  ample  justification  of  every  fad  or  folly.  Declama- 
tion, appealing  to  the  pathos  of  ideas,  parades  as  thought. 
"It  is  all  a  mess  of  grubbing  and  grabbing  and  blunder  and 
compromise,  with  no  passion  and  no  blazing  faith  to  light 
a  path  across."  And  this  at  a  crisis  when  men  were  never 
more  in  need  of  fundamental  principles,  when,  as  perhaps 
but  once  before,  the  profoundest  of  possible  problems  bars 
the  way  with  a  mighty  question-mark.  Small  wonder  we 
are  able  neither  to  command  ourselves  nor  to  obey  others. 
The  distorting  medium  of  sects  and  parties  has  become 
the  fountainhead  of  truth,  and  the  voice  of  mature  expe- 
rience, lifted  above  these  clamors,  calls  in  the  wilderness. 
Culture,  discipline,  good  manners,  in  sum,  universality, 
are  the  very  results  education  voids;  hence  its  contentless 
emptiness.  Pedagogists  study  chickens  when  they  ought 
to  be  mastering  the  principles  of  ethics;  incompetents, 
when  they  ought  to  be  beckoning  bright  spirits  along  the 
road  to  leadership.  All  this  if  you  please,  because  "the 
higher  states  of  the  mind  are  a  mere  prolongation  of  lower 
and  beggarly  elements."     Everywhere  they  are  beset  by 
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that  stale  joke  of  Mephistopheles — the  fallacy  that  illustra- 
tion sufl&ces  to  proof.  The  bitter  irony  of  it  does  not  end 
here.  For  as  if  to  show  how  little  things  involve  big,  how, 
in  other  words,  the  whole  universe  is  one,  this  fallacy,  due 
to  the  most  commonplace  exponents  of  schoolmastering, 
conceals  a  philosophy.  These  same  gentlemen,  thanks 
to  the  pressure  of  a  village  environment,  may  pose  as  Simon- 
pure  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  what  you  will;  they  may  march 
in  the  shouting  vanguard  of  the  upHft.  Indeed,  they  often 
do — as  part  of  their  job:  This  stamps  the  second-hand 
character  of  their  knowledge ;  the  Pharisee  never  knew  him- 
self. For  their  doctrine  really  means  that  the  world  be- 
trays no  sign  of  ultimacy,  on  the  contrary  it  points  to  un- 
disturbed growth  everywhere.  It  bears  no  trace  of  Divine 
approval.  As  the  allegation  runs,  "they  who  believe  in  the 
identity  of  Being  have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep."  New 
teaching  forsooth!  The  view  happens  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Vedas.  Nay  more,  this  perilous  stuff  chimes  with  the  last 
word  in  what  some  suppose  to  be  democracy.  The  Voice 
of  the  People,  The  Rights  of  Man,  The  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity  are  at  rock  bottom  denials  of  sin,  of  a  fall,  of 
evil.  The  vox  Dei  is  supprest  by  the  vox  populi.  Nature, 
irreconcilable  with  Creation  for  long  centuries,  bothers  no 
more.  For  nature  has  become  the  Creator.  Jars  have 
been  substituted  for  evil,  and  we  are  well  able  to  handle  them 
from  our  own  resources.  As  James  has  it,  "we  men  are 
adding  our  fiats  to  the  fiat  of  the  Creator."  But  as  we  are 
and  He  is  not,  our  fiats  w^ork.  His  does  not  matter.  Cest 
gigantesque!  •  "Fata  viam  inveniant;  tout  s'arrangera,  par- 
bleul  parfait!  bravo!"  So  little  do  our  pastors  and  callow 
schoolmasters  understand  the  ingredients  of  the  queazy 
concoction  they  palm  off  upon  the  callow  youth:  And 
the  result — Phi  Beta  Kappa  initiates  not  always  excepted? 
The  result  is  a  most  amazing  compound  of  altruism  and 
selfishness,  of  adaptabihty  and  purbHnd  idiocy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  ironical  compensation.  The  youth 
are  equipt  for  success  because  they  have  never  heard  tell  of 
of  Everyman's  land,   the  common  meeting-place  of  great 
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saints,   great  sufferers   and  great    thinkers.     In    a  word, 
they  have  been  barred  from  truth. 

Our  venerable  Society  has  always  stood  precisely  for 
this  realm  of  coercive  ideas  as  the  final  human  reality; 
that  is,  to  modify  the  phrase  of  Wendell  Phillips,  for  a 
certain  type  of  independent,  grave  American  scholarship. 
Not  for  the  pseudo-knowledge  accumulating  odds  and 
ends  of  information  with  a  view  to  immediate  material  gain, 
but  for  imagination  and  sympathy,  for  reflection  and  wis- 
dom— in  brief,  as  our  legend  runs,  for  "Philosophy  the 
Guide  of  Life."  So  when  I  turn  to  you  initiates  into  our 
historic  company,  and  ask  in  conclusion,  Have  I  any  mes- 
sage for  you,  my  way  is  clear.  I  am  bound  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  insight  of  the  pii  vates,  the  prophets  who,  de- 
tecting the  true  values  of  existence,  realized  the  unplumbed 
depths  of  personality  and  were  thus  able  to  affirm,  with 
their  Elder  Brother,  *'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  the  spirit,  and  they  are  the  life."  These  rarer 
spirits, — rare  because  they  have  had  power  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  human  nature, — are  the  creators  of  the  invaluable 
heritage  so  lightly  squandered,  so  foolishly  misprised,  by 
the  Reckless  Tenants  of  our  fretful  day. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  make  the  confession  that  is  good 
for  the  soul.  Thanks  to  the  march  of  untoward  circum- 
stance, the  generation  born  after  1875  was  destined  to  breed 
few,  if  any,  first-rate  minds,  no  first-rate  seminal  personali- 
ties. To  save  its  face  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  no 
end  of  a  fuss  over  its  researchful  efforts  at  lilliputian  think- 
ing; to  magnify  the  curious  little  querks  it  is  pleased  to 
baptize  problems;  to  miss  the  wood  in  preoccupation  with 
the  trees.  The  cash  register,  the  spHt  phase  induction 
motor,  the  gas  mantle,  wireless,  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  and  high  speed  steel  stand  to  its  credit.  They 
have  exacted  their  toll;  thanks  to  them  we  have  planted 
and  watered  our  besetting  sins.  Admirable  as  servants,  as 
masters  they  have  suggested  that  we  wander  up  and  down 
the  earth  seeking  what  we  may  devour.  Thus,  when  one 
comes  to  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  what  has  this 
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age  to  offer  in  place  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Darwin,  and 
William  Thomson,  the  eldest  born,  of  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Stevenson  and  Francis  Thompson,  the  youngest  born, 
leaders  of  the  generation  it  has  forgotten  save  for  foolish 
flouting?  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  untried — 
a  little  sHght,  not  a  little  vulgar  and  more  than  a  little 
sophisticated — wars  against  the  proven — strong,  real,  funda- 
mental. And,  as  usual,  the  poverty  of  the  this- worldly 
and  carnal  has  brought  endless  evils  in  its  train — the  pres- 
ent war  the  greatest;  the  last,  let  us  hope — if  our  trifling 
education  permit  us  sense  enough  to  learn  the  hideous 
lesson. 

I  am  trying  to  hint  that  the  touchstone  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  possession  of  resources  within  one's  self,  and  that 
these  can  be  developed  only  as  one  has  been  admitted  to 
copartnership  in  the  humane  achievement  of  mankind.  In 
other  words,  liberation  is  the  principal  thing,  and  liberation 
roots  in  personality — in  distinction,  if  you  please.  Further, 
I  have  it  in  mind  that  if  the  chief  consequence  of  higher 
education  be  not  distinction,  then  higher  education  is  little 
better  than  a  phrase — it  fails  to  function  toward  any 
meaningful  ideal.  For  recollect,  our  common  experience 
oscillates  between  two  poles,  between  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual,  broadly  speaking. 

"The  merely  sensuous  man  remains  in  somnambulism," 
as  Fichte  said  most  suggestively.  He  lacks  personal 
momentum  to  surmount  the  mass  of  adjusted  stuff  thrust 
upon  him  by  nature,  to  break  thru  the  shell  of  convention 
imposed  by  society.  As  a  result  he  supposes  that  happiness 
ensues  upon  surrender  to  bodily  satisfactions,  that  wisdom 
lies  in  the  punctual  performance  of  the  customary.  His 
culture  bears  no  trace  of  transitive  education,  but  is  the 
issue  of  casual  veerings  of  opinion.  Thus  he  never  reaches 
fundamental  knowledge;  he  even  denies  it,  because  truth 
frightens  him  by  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  favorite 
fictions.  His  natural  capacities,  confined  to  piecemeal 
sensibilities,  are  soon  outstript  by  the  organized  unities  of 
intellect.     He  realizes  in  his  dim  way  that  great  saints. 
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great  sufferers  and  great  thinkers  have  ''clapt  wings  to  the 
solid  old  lumber  of  the  universe."  And  by  repulsion,  he 
finds  comfort  in  association  with  that  inconsequential  joke- 
smith  of  utilitarian  prestidigitation,  the  minor  pragmatist. 
Nay,  in  a  moment  of  abnormal  valiancy,  he  has  been  caught 
quoting  Nietzsche.  Naturally  enough  he  can  not  under- 
stand that,  by  comparison  with  Hegel  say,  the  minor 
pragmatist  is  no  better  than  a  mischievous  chatterbox; 
that  by  comparison  with  Plato,  Nietzsche  is  a  picturesque 
pirate.  For  obviously  sensuous  nature  makes  even  the 
most  ordinary  folk  pirates  in  posse,  while  social  preoccupa- 
tions make  them  chatterboxes  in  esse.  So  far  one  swing  of 
the  pendulum  of  average  experience.  I  hope  against  hope 
that  it  is  not  the  sole  one  emphasized  by  your  education 
so  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  oscillation  towards  the 
seminal  soul.  This  can  be  induced  only  by  real  spiritual 
travail.  It  demands  no  less  than  the  Gethsemane  pangs 
that  precede  the  birth  of  saving  personaHty.  But  in  the 
process  of  this  becoming,  man  has  always  found  his  larger 
life,  the  goal  of  validated  humanity.  I  can  not  assume 
that  all,  or  even  many  of  you  have  endured  the  trials  pre- 
cedent to  a  solid  footing  on  principle  in  science,  literature, 
religion  or  philosophy.  I  can  assume  at  least  that  you  have 
had  access  to  that  concrete  transcript  of  actual  living, 
the  novel  as  given  by  the  mighty  masters — by  Scott, 
Balzac,  Turgenieff,  Thackeray,  George  EHot,  Meredith 
or  Hardy.  Listen  then  to  the  last.  Man's  nature  is 
"neither  ghastly,  hateful,  nor  ugly;  neither  common- 
place, unmeaning,  nor  tame,  but  *  *  *  slighted  and 
enduring;  and  withal  singularly  colossal  and  mysterious." 

Yea  verily— "withal  singularly  colossal  and  mysterious." 
Has  your  education  led  you  even  to  suspect  this  totaUty 
of  experience?  To  quote  Hardy  again,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  "place  where  they  draw  up  young  gam'sters' 
brains  like  rhubarb  under  a  nine-penny  pan."  It  requires 
the  enfranchising  play  of  mature  mind  upon  eager  mallea- 
bility of  youth,  the  play  calculated  to  induce  the  arresting 
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curiosity  that  breeds  intellectual  discipline.  For  remember, 
despite  the  pragmatic  chatterbox  aforesaid,  discipline  is 
really  nothing  but  mastery  with  a  relish.  TJius  nurtured 
the  youth  is  no  longer  blown  about  by  every  gust  of  natural 
sentimentality,  clogged  by  placid  acceptance  of  every  social 
expedient.  He  begins  to  absorb  both  these  types  of  bare 
external  data,  and  sets  out  to  appreciate  them  for  himself. 
Surely  if  very  slowly,  he  is  translated  into  an  incarnate  solu- 
tion of  the  sole  problem  of  higher  education — how  to  trans- 
form a  sulky  schoolboy  or  moonstruck  miss  into  a  self- 
possest  person.  It  is  no  miracle.  Just  this  has  happened — 
originative  power  is  quietly  induced  to  try  its  own  re- 
sources; and  true  culture  awakens,  bearing  itself  somewhat 
paradoxically  at  first,  no  doubt.  What  teacher  who  has 
souls  to  his  hire  does  not  know  the  phase?  Consciousness 
of  a  background  of  eternity  issues,  on  the  one  hand,  in  in- 
trepidity even  arrogance  of  intellect;  on  the  other  hand, 
consciousness  of  the  fascination  of  the  depth  of  the  mys- 
tery in  humility  of  spirit,  and  grim  determination  to  en- 
dure the  discipline  that  teaches  to  handle  the  plummet. 
The  utter  futility  of  ease  in  low  intellectual  company  be- 
comes evident;  equally  evident  the  hard  task  of  acquiring 
justifiable  ease  in  company  of  the  past  masters. 

But,  some  one  will  pipe  up,  "I  must  earn  a  living,  and 
therefore  must  adopt  a  vocation."  Most  true,  most  wise 
Theophilus!  But,  would  you  deem  it  sufficient  to  pass 
your  life  exclusively  in  an  endless  attempt  to  bring  series 
upon  series  of  more  or  less  heedless  undergraduates  up 
to  a  very  elementary  level  in  your  subject,  the  precious 
elective  system  leaving  you  no  chance  to  take  them  further? 
or  to  give  long  hours  to  administrative  questions,  mostly 
petty,  altho  demanding  immediate  disposition?  Nay,  what 
do  you  think  tonight  of  a  professor  whose  career,  save 
the  mark,  comes  to  this  and  this  alone?  The  moral  is 
plain.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  men  one  meets  are 
the  cultivated  physician,  like  Weir  Mitchell;  the  cultivated 
engineer,  like  Jenkin,  whose  Hfe  R.  L.  S.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  write;  or  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own,  who. 
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tho  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  an  immense 
steel  corporation,  yet  knew  more  about  Lepidoptera, 
especially  about  the  habits  of  Lepidoptera  in  their  natural 
haunts,  than  most  professional  zoologists.  The  tang  of 
such  men  comes  from  their  devotion  to  a  larger,  more  human- 
ising sphere  than  is  furnished  by  the  daily  round  of  bread- 
and-butter  pursuits.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  folk  like 
you,  of  vital  university  training,  are  bound  by  a  tacit  con- 
tract with  society  as  it  were,  to  develop  a  similarly  spacious 
humanity.  If  your  higher  education  has  failed  to  bring 
you  within  touch  of  the  mental  habits  productive  of  this 
outlook  you  have  been  defrauded  abominably.  Further, 
a  due  sense  of  the  "singularly  colossal  and  mysterious" 
in  our  nature  happens  to  be  an  active  antidote  for  at  least 
one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  our  materialized  day — the  ten- 
dency to  reduce  all  things  sacred  and  profane  to  a  *'drab 
uniformity  of  paltriness."  You  have  dangerous  scepticism 
here.  For  after  all,  such  jejune  folly  comes  from  bad 
observation  of  life.  In  this  respect  surely,  the  literary  grad- 
uate, and  particularly  the  literary  graduate  who  has  achieved 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  may  be  expected  to  walk  the  more  excellent 
way.  But  let  me  warn  you,  the  road  is  not  easy.  Not 
easy  because  it  demands  moral  no  less  than,  possibly 
more  than,  intellectual  quahties.  Never  forget  then,  great 
work,  the  work  that  magically  lifts  us  to  the  higher  level 
of  experience,  implies  great  labor.  When  a  beginner,  the 
painters'  painter,  Degas,  spent  one  whole  year  in  copying 
Poussin's  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  But  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  "the  copy  is  as  fine  as  the  original."  Self -revela- 
tions it  was  his  to  render  abundantly  when  the  tools  were 
acquired.  But  it  was  thanks  to  this  grim  apprenticeship. 
He  could  never  have  compast  them  by  textbook  work. 
For  textbooks  are  inhibitory  if  not  reactionary.  Like 
the  movies,  they  make  things  dehghtfuUy  easy  but  are 
apt  to  falsify  perspective  by  giving  the  illusion  of  knowl- 
edge. For  the  radical  immoraUty  of  the  money-making 
cinematograph  lies  neither  in  its  nudity  nor  its  freakish- 
ness,  but  in  its  substitution  of  farcical  melodrama  or  melo- 
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dramatic  farce  for  truthful  presentment  of  actual  problems. 
Similarly,  your  business  as  educated  folk  is,  not  to  memorise 
anecdotes,  but  to  live  out  your  distinctive  contribution 
to  a  better  world.  Tepid  weakness,  expedient  hesita- 
tion, feeble  dullness  form  no  part  of  the  background  here, 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  You 
must  inoculate  yourselves  with  something  of  the  construc- 
tive maturity  that  has  ever  marked  lives  capable  of  laying 
formative  hand  upon  posterity.  Again,  I  say,  if  society 
does  not  receive  this  saving  salt  from  the  university  grad- 
uate, particularly  from  the  best  university  graduate, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  salvation? 

I/et  me  leave  you,  then,  with  a  great  passage  drawn 
from  one  of  the  two  leaders  among  your  countrymen  who 
have  been  able  to  make  American  culture  count  as  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  the  development  of  universal  humanity; 
let  its  truth  ring  in  your  ears  by  reason  of  its  beauty  also. 

"lyook  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fashion,  custom,  authority, 
pleasiu-e,  and  money  are  nothing  to  you,  are  not  as  band- 
ages over  your  eyes,  that  you  can  not  see;  but  live  with 
the  privilege  of  the  immeasurable  mind.  Not  too  anxious 
to  visit  periodically  all  families  and  each  family  in  your 
parish  connection;  when  you  meet  one  of  these  men  or 
women  be  to  them  a  divine  man;  be  to  them  thought  and 
virtue;  let  their  timid  aspirations  find  in  you  a  friend; 
let  their  trampled  instincts  be  genially  tempted  out  in  your 
atmosphere;  let  their  doubts  know  that  you  have  doubted, 
and  their  wonder  feel  that  you  have  wondered." 

Ay,  this  were  a  vocation  worth  while — a  vocation  wherein 
the  educated  man  might  prove  his  mettle  to  the  uttermost. 
Because,  as  Emerson  comments  further — 

"He  that  is  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made 

freeman  of  the  whole  estate.     What  Plato  has  thought, 

he  may  think;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel;  what  at 

any  time  has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  understand." 

R.  M.  W^Ni^EY 
University  of  Michigan 


IV 

TEACHING  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH  IN  COLLEGE 

Can  the  high  school  teach  its  students  to  speak  French? 
No  one  seems  to  maintain  that  it  can.  If  not  the  high  school, 
then  the  college.  Can  the  college  teach  its  students  to 
speak  French?  The  answer  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be:  Certainly  not  without  a  very  close  adaptation  of 
the  means  to  the  end;  only  if  there  is  no  hesitation  as  to 
aims,  no  loose  coordinating  of  courses,  no  fundamental 
mistakes  as  to  methods. 

To  avoid  fundamental  mistakes  as  to  methods,  the  great 
desideratum  would  naturally  seem  to  be  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  language.     They  are  too  often  lost  sight  of. 

Psychologically,  the  problem  of  learning  to  speak  a 
language  is  the  establishing  of  marginal  habits  of  the  ideo- 
motor  type.  That  is,  to  learn  to  speak  a  language,  one 
must  develop  the  power  to  make,  unconsciously  or  with  a 
minimum  of  consciousness,  certain  mental  reactions  and 
adjustments  of  the  vocal  organs  in  response  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  ideas. 

The  predicament  of  the  student  who,  upon  going  to  France 
after  studying  French  for  four  years,  is  unable  to  rise  to 
the  emergency  of  asking  for  the  simplest  information, 
means  only  that  he  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  setting  off 
automatically  the  necessary  adjustments  in  answer  to  the 
ideas  he  wants  to  express.  His  training  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  psychological  exigencies  of  the  case. 
All  courses  and  methods  that  would  aim  to  give  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  a  language  must  be  grounded  firmly  on 
this  psychological  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Now,  what  recommendations  do  the  psychologists  make 
touching  the  acquiring  of  habits  such  as  the  speaking  of  a 
language  involves?    An  adjustment  can  become  a  habit, 
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they  tell  us,  only  thru  a  rather  prolonged  and  unbroken 
series  of  repetitions,  conscious  at  first,  then  left  to  function 
unconsciously. 

"The  formation  of  a  habit,"  writes  Professor  W.  C. 
Bagley,  *'is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  concentration  of  a 
solution  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  One  may  add  to 
such  a  solution  increment  after  increment,  but  unless  one 
final  increment  is  added,  the  solution  will  remain  in  the 
Hquid  state.  Similarly,  in  forming  a  habit,  one  may  go 
thru  with  the  slow  and  gradual  process  of  repetition  upon 
repetition,  drill  upon  drill,  but  unless  one  final  series  of 
drills  and  repetitions  is  added,  the  plane  of  automatization 
is  not  reached."^ 

Two  further  cautions  are  given  by  the  same  authority. 
"A  process  is  automatized  the  more  effectively,  the  more 
strenuously  it  is  focaHzed  in  its  initial  stages,"  that  is,  the 
more  strenuously  it  is  practised  consciously  in  its  initial 
stages.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Bagley  continues, 
"If  one  is  to  speak  or  write  effectively,  the  form  must  be 
largely  outside  the  focus  of  consciousness.  Proper  and 
effective  mode  of  combining  words  must  be  so  firmly  fixt 
by  practise  that  attention  can  be  given  unreservedly  to 
the  thought  or  content  with  full  confidence  that  the  form 

will,    as   it   were,    take   care   of   itself When  one 

has  mastered  the  use  of  correct  speech,  attention  to  these 
forms  will  very  likely  render  the  expression  stilted  and 
formal.  "2 

As  already  stated,  therefore,  to  learn  to  speak  French  is 
to  acquire  the  power  of  starting  automatically  the  neces- 
sary vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  in  answer  to  the 
stimulus  of  ideas  one  wishes  to  express.  And  such  power, 
it  will  be  noted,  can  only  be  acquired  at  first  by  conscious 
and  later  by  unconscious  setting  off  of  this  vocabulary 
and  sentence  structures  a  very  large  number  of  times. 

To  learn  to  speak  French  or  any  other  language  is  there- 
fore not  merely  a  question  of  what  to  learn  but  of  how  to 

1  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  Educative  Process,  p.  123. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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learn  it.  Thus,  many  a  scholar  is  unable  to  speak  the 
language  on  whose  grammar  he  is  an  authority.  He  may 
be  said  to  know  the  language,  if  to  know  all  its  rules  of 
grammar  and  their  history,  its  vocabulary  and  its  deriva- 
tion, is  to  know  a  language.  What  he  has  neglected  is  to 
go  thru  the  processes  necessary  to  develop  the  power  to 
make  his  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  language  func- 
tion automatically.  He  has  not  set  off  his  stores  of  knowl- 
edge a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  make  this  discharge 
automatic  under  a  given  stimulus.  He  has  a  static  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  as  opposed  to  a  dynamic.  To  speak 
a  language  is  a  dynamic  process. 

It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  we  are  to  teach  our 
students  to  speak  French,  the  whole  organization  of  our 
work  must  be  towards  securing  for  them,  in  the  time  at 
our  disposal,  the  largest  possible  number  of  opportunities 
to  set  off  the  necessary  adjustments  between  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  language  and  the  ideas  they 
may  have  to  express.  All  other  types  of  language  work 
may  be  valuable  for  one  purpose  or  another,  they  may  even 
be  necessary  for  this  practise  in  functioning  the  language, 
but,  by  themselves,  they  can  never  gain  for  the  student 
the  power  to  speak  the  language. 

These  other  types  of  work  include,  of  course,  such  as  tend 
to  develop  the  abihty  to  understand  and  to  translate  the 
written  language  into  EngHsh,  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation,  the  ability  to  translate  written  English  into 
written  French,  and  the  abihty  to  understand  the  spoken 
language. 

The  development  of  the  ability  to  translate  the  written 
language  into  English  has  been  mentioned  first,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  to  which  our  colleges  still  seem  to  give 
the  most  attention,  but  because  it  must  be  dismist,  at  the 
outset,  as  the  one  which,  necessarily,  contributes  the  least 
to  develop  the  power  to  speak  the  language. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  exercise.  It  possesses  dis- 
ciplinary value.  It  is  chiefly  thru  this  kind  of  exercise, 
provided  it  be  properly  carried  out,    that  the  study  of 
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modem  languages  can,  tho  only  to  some  extent,  replace 
the  study  of  the  ancient.  It  is  often,  also,  the  most  prac- 
tical type  of  work  in  view  of  conditions,  too  large  a  class 
or  a  teacher  too  inadequately  prepared.  But,  since  it 
does  not  in  any  way  make  the  student  practise  the  all  es- 
sential adjustments  between  given  ideas  and  their  foreign 
expression,  it  is  clear  that  it  offers  but  the  most  remote 
preparation  toward  teaching  him  to  speak  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. What  it  does,  precisely  because  it  calls  upon  the 
student  to  make  adjustments  between  given  ideas  and 
EngUsh,  is  to  teach  him  to  speak  better  English.  It  is  an 
exercise  which  might  well  be  extensively  practised — ^in 
the  EngUsh  department. 

What  should  in  a  large  measure  replace  it,  in  a  class 
where  the  aim  is  to  teach  to  speak  French,  is  obvious  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  principle.  It  is  the  retranslation  into 
French  of  the  English  translation  of  a  French  masterpiece, 
since  every  line  thus  translated  into  French  is  a  line  of 
coordinations  between  ideas  and  their  foreign  expression. 

The  other  possible  types  of  work,  those  that  aim  at  se- 
curing a  correct  pronunciation,  the  ability  to  translate 
written  English  into  written  French,  and  the  ability  to 
understand  the  spoken  language,  do  make  of  course  di- 
rectly toward  the  acquiring  of  the  power  to  speak  the 
language. 

Some  English  writer  has  said:  'It  is  something,  and  a 
great  deal  too,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  French  correctly; 
it  is  more  to  be  able  to  translate  it  into  English;  it  is  more 
to  be  able  to  translate  English  into  French ;  but  there  is  still  the 
speaking  of  French,  which  is,  as  to  this  matter,  the  great, 
general,  practical,  and  desired  talent.  Mind,  however, 
that  in  the  acquiring  of  this  talent  you  have  got  full  nine- 
tenths  of  the  way,  when  you  have  learnt  to  translate, 
upon  paper,  EngHsh  into  French." 

This  statement  is  valuable,  as  it  differentiates  so  well 
the  different  types  of  language  study.  It  may  be  fully  ac- 
cepted provided  it  be  clearly  understood  that  without  the 
last  one-tenth  mentioned,  the  other  nine-tenths  of  effort 
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must  remain  abortive  as  far  as  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
the  language  is  concerned. 

It  is  this  last  one-tenth  of  the  work,  thus  considered, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  discuss 
further  with  reference  to  the  college. 

Obviously,  however,  it  is  not  indifferent,  in  considering 
this  last  one- tenth  of  modern  language  study,  to  define 
where  and  how  the  other  nine-tenths  are  expected  to  be 
secured.  As  few  students  who  enter  college  without  any 
French  at  all  care  to  acquire  more  than  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  it  is,  no  doubt,  preferable  to  consider 
the  question  with  reference  to  students  who  enter  college 
after  passing  the  Advanced  French  examination.  Of  such 
students,  the  college  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  pro- 
nounce French  fairly  accurately,  that  they  have  a  fair 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  they  be  well 
grounded  in  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  and  that  they 
have  a  certain  abiUty  to  translate  written  EngHsh  into 
written  French.  Quantity  of  knowledge,  however,  does 
not  settle  the  question  of  their  preparation.  Equally,  if 
not  more  important,  is  the  question  of  how  this  knowledge 
was  secured,  whether  in  such  way  that  it  is  mere  knowledge 
of  data,  or  whether  it  is  knowledge  accompanied  by  the 
power  to  function  these  data. 

The  ideal  examination  for  a  student  who  wishes  to  enter 
college  classes  that  are  to  fit  him  to  speak  French,  would 
be  one  that  could  ascertain  how  many  hundreds  of  times 
he  has  made  orally  how  many  hundreds  of  adjustments 
between  ideas  and  their  expression  in  French.  It  matters 
much  whether  he  knows  his  irregular  verbs;  it  matters 
still  more  whether  he  can  make  his  knowledge  of  them 
function  automatically  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

The  college  will  teach  its  students  to  speak  French  the 
more  readily,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  receive  them  ah-eady 
trained  according  to  the  methods  essential  to  this  particu- 
lar piurpose.  Such  well-trained  students  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.  They  come  in,  however,  with  many  others 
less  well  prepared  and  with  at  least  as  many  not  well  pre- 
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pared  at  all  or  with  a  limited  linguistic  interest.  Con- 
fronted with  some  two  hundred  students  who  have  thus 
studied  French  for  three  years,  what  must  the  college  do, 
first,  to  secure  conditions  that  will  enable  it  to  give  the 
students  who  want  it  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  ability 
to  speak  French? 

The  college  must  begin  by  differentiating  these  two 
hundred  students  as  far  as  practicable.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  efficiency  organization  is  to  determine  first  what  par- 
ticular product  is  to  be  turned  out.  Students  who  wish 
to  develop  an  ability  to  speak  French  must  be  distinguished, 
at  once,  from  those  who  merely  wish  to  develop  further 
their  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Classroom 
conditions  and  time  possibilities  are  at  best  inadequate 
enough.  The  only  hope  to  secure  results  is  to  organize 
with  those  results  definitely  in  view.  The  entering  class 
of  advanced  French  students  must  therefore  be  divided 
into  groups.  Out  of  two  hundred  students,  seventy-five 
students  should  usually  be  found  adequately  prepared  or 
anxious  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language. 
These  seventy-five  students,  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  college  problem  of  teaching  how  to  speak  French  be- 
gins. Its  solution  will  depend  wholly  on  how  far  the  prin- 
ciple of  language  acquirement  already  discust  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  organization  for  the  work.  The  student  will 
learn  to  speak  French  at  a  rate  in  exact  ratio  to  the  number 
of  opportunities  he  will  be  given  actually  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  response  to  ideas  he  wishes  to 
express.  If  learning  a  language  reduces  itself  to  the  mak- 
ing of  such  adjustments,  the  number  of  times  they  must 
be  made  to  become  automatic,  the  problem  of  teaching 
how  to  speak  a  language  reduces  itself  to  the  question  of 
securing  to  each  student  the  opportunity  of  making  these 
adjustments  the  necessary  number  of  times. 

In  the  case  of  many  even  well-prepared  students  the 
necessary  or  correct  adjustments  may  not  have  been 
made  even  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation;   and,   ob- 
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viously,  at  this  stage,  many  a  repetition  of  such  adjust- 
ments is  still  necessary  to  render  automatic  the  functioning 
of  the  fundamental  forms  and  construction  of  the  language. 
This  means  for  the  college  further  drill  in  pronunciation 
and  in  grammar. 

For  the  pronunciation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  judicial 
use  of  phonetics  especially  of  the  vowel  triangle,  can  be 
of  great  assistance.  Phonetic  symbols  can  not,  of  course, 
replace  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  but  being  scientific,  they 
enable  the  teacher,  in  matters  of  pronunciation,  to  pass 
from  empirical  devices  and  explanations  to  accurate  de- 
scription of  difficulties  and  ways  of  overcoming  them. 
Would  that  the  teacher  of  French  had  at  his  disposal  as 
scientific  a  grouping  of  the  great  essentials  of  the  language, 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  student  whose  aim  is 
to  speak  the  language!  What  is  the  essential  vocabulary, 
what  the  essential  constructions,  the  essential  idioms? 
Language  teaching  remains  empirical  in  proportion  as 
these  questions  have  not  been  answered  or  their  answers 
made  readily  available.  If  it  be  recalled  once  more  that 
vocabulary,  idiom  and  construction  will  become  auto- 
matic only  thru  a  number  of  oral  repetitions  by  the  stu- 
dent, it  is  evidently  not  idle,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of 
time,  to  determine  what  vocabulary,  idioms  and  construc- 
tions should  be  selected  for  this  repetition.  Are  there  not 
numberless  dictionaries,  grammar  and  idiom  books?  There 
are  certainly  too  few  that  present  their  subject  in  the  se- 
lective way  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  get  easily 
and  surely  to  the  undubitable  essentials.  As  he  must 
get  to  a  dynamic  versus  a  static  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, so  he  should  have  grammars  and  vocabularies  pre- 
senting the  facts  dynamically.  An  alphabetical  Hst  of 
verbs  that  take  d  before  an  object-infinitive,  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  subjunctive  which  does  not  differentiate  the 
various  uses  of  this  mood  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency 
of  their  use,  are  static  presentations  of  the  subject.  A 
list  of  the  same  verbs  arranged  according  to  their  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  and  further  grouped,  if  possible,  ac- 
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cording  to  meaning;  a  presentation  of  the  subjunctive 
that  would  isolate  the  more  from  the  less  frequent  uses 
and  further  give  the  ordinary  substitutes  for  some  of  these 
constructions,  would  be  instances  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
dynamic  presentation.  It  means  simply  such  a  presenta- 
tion as  lists  grammatical  facts  on  the  basis  of  their  value 
with  reference  to  the  spoken  use  of  the  language. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  need  of  drill  on  the  essentials 
of  the  language,  that  is,  on  forms  more  or  less  isolated  from 
a  content,  is  being  emphasized.  It  is  indeed  all  impor- 
tant. The  attention  to  drill  on  isolated  facts  versus  the 
hope  of  securing  these  facts  incidentally  while  attention  is 
j&xt  upon  thought  or  content,  is  well  brought  out  by  Pro- 
feesor  Bagley  in  his  work  already  quoted.  He  bases  his 
plea  for  drill  on  the  principle  already  recalled  that,  in  form- 
ing a  habit,  one  must  not  only  go  thru  with  the  slow  and 
gradual  process  of  repetition  upon  repetition,  but  that, 
unless  one  final  series  of  drills  and  repetitions  is  added, 
the  plane  of  automatization  is  not  reached.  And  he  con- 
tinues: "The  doctrine  which  assumes  that  'form'  can 
be  acquired  incidentally  while  attention  is  fixt  upon  thought 
or  content,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  habit.  One 
never  becomes  proficient  in  form  without  many  distinct 
acts  of  attention  dealing  with  form  alone.  "^ 

But,  having  emphasized,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the  need 
of  drill  on  isolated  facts  of  grammar,  there  should  be  urged 
further  the  no  less  imperative  need  of  going  so  much  be- 
yond this  type  of  work  that  it  should  become  secondary 
and  finally  be  given  up.  For  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
be  to  the  purpose,  drill  on  isolated  facts  will  not  suffice 
to  reach  the  goal:  ability  to  speak  the  language.  Prac- 
tising scales  stops  short  of  musicianship.  Practising  periodic 
sentences  stops  short  of  oratory.  Drill  on  isolated  facts 
can  only  be  the  preparation  for  those  higher  adjustments 
between  thought  and  expression  which  constitutes  the 
actual  spoken  living  language. 

It  is  this  higher  plane  of  automatization  of  actual  ex- 
•  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  Educative  Process,  p.  123. 
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pression  of  thought  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  reach,  and 
yet  it  is  this  higher  plane  which  must  be  reached  if  the 
whole  work,  stopping  short  of  its  last  necessary  stage,  is 
not  to  become  wholly  compromised  if  not  entirely  wasted. 
To  reach  this  higher  plane,  the  same  principle  still  holds 
true.  Only  actual  adjustments  between  thought  and  ex- 
pression will  enable  the  student  to  attain  it.  Only  actual 
practise  in  the  expression  of  his  own  thought  in  the  foreign 
language  will  get  him  to  his  goal. 

This  would  seem  obvious.  And  yet,  as  this  obviously 
necessary  practise  can  not  be  provided  except  thru  a  very 
decided  organization  of  courses  with  that  definite  end  in 
view,  is  it  not  often  dispensed  with  and  the  need  of  it  lost 
sight  of?  The  first  element  of  the  organization  that  would 
give  it  the  proper  recognition  is  of  course  that  of  time. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  time  would  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  be,  besides  the  first  year  work  in  college, 
following  upon  three  years'  work  in  the  high  school,  two  ad- 
ditional years  of  work  with  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  students,  meeting  at  least  four  times  a  week. 

The  first  year  college  work  as  considered  here,  can  not 
and  should  not  be  wholly  given  to  developing  directly  the 
power  to  speak  the  language.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
fit  for  the  Hterature  courses  offered  in  the  college  and  must 
therefore  give  some  attention  to  developing  further  the 
ability  to  read  and  translate  difficult  French. 

In  spite  of  this  need,  however,  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
in  the  first  year  sections  composed,  thru  the  selection 
advocated,  of  those  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  spoken 
knowledge  of  the  language,  -the,  work  should  be  organized 
with  this  latter  end  in  view.'."  ''* "»",'. 

Emphasis  should  be -taken,  as  far  as  judicious,  from  trans- 
lation from  French  dhto  EngHsh  to  translation  from  En- 
gHsh  into  French,  as  already  explained,  so  that  oral  transla- 
tion may  be  abundant,  besides  -  careful  wdtten  composi- 
tion, covering  a  review  oi  the  big. fundamentals  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  texts  to  be  read  shoiiM  be  chosen  so  as  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  types  of  work;  texts  fbr  the  study  of 
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idioms,  difficult  texts  for  translation  into  English,  easier 
texts  from  the  more  realistic  authors  for  oral  synopses  and 
paraphrases,  interesting  texts  for  outside  reading  in  larger 
masses,  French  editions  being  preferred  since  their  an- 
notations furnish  further  practise. 

But,  especially,  is  it  essential  to  group  these  texts,  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult  such  grouping  may  be,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent an  intelligent  sequence  to  the  student.  It  may  be 
that  at  first  the  French  work  can  be  made  significant  to 
him  only  by  choosing  types  of  writing  similar  to  those  he  ] 
is  studying  in  his  English  class.  Indeed  such  a  coordina- 
tion could  only  help  him  further  to  find  his  foreign  language 
work  worth  while.  But  later  a  sequence  can  easily  be  found 
in  opposing,  within  the  field  of  French  literature  itself, 
typical  masterpieces — only  masterpieces  should  be  chosen — 
from  the  classical,  romantic,  and  realistic  periods.  There 
should  be  no  question  of  making  of  this  first  year  work  a 
formal  course  in  French  literature,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
no  text  should  be  given  to  the  student  without  it  being 
made  clear  to  him  why  it  is  so  given  and  what  is  its  sig- 
nificance, the  needed  explanation,  of  course,  to  be  given  in 
French.  The  first  year's  work  in  college  to  lead  to  the 
eventual  mastery  of  spoken  French,  should  leave  the  stu- 
dent eager  for  more,  and  that  eagerness  for  more,  that  in- 
terest in  the  subject  can  only  be  the  result  of  work  made 
significant  in  its  every  aspect,  work  that  has  meant  growth 
in  power  and  understanding. 

If  the  first  year's  work — perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
organize — ^must  be  to  some  extent  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise, the  additional  twp  years  of  a  course  which  would 
develop  the  power  to  ,*speik  the  language  should  have  for 
their  sole  aim  t]ieni*evelopment  of  ih&t  abihty  to  make  ad- 
justments between  thought  and  expre^^ion  which  alone  can 
secure  the  p6wer  tc.sp^J^s.  They  shpuld  be  courses  in 
oral  and  written  praciitise^p&rallel  with  tjtie  literature  courses 
the  students^Tiiay  take-at  the^same  time. 

They  have  necessarily' '•but  rdne^  special  function:  to  get 
the  student  to 'work  on  the  higher  plane  of  the  automatiza- 
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tion  of  actual  expression  of  thought.  Other  types  of  work 
may  still  be  advisable,  the  first  of  these  two  years  and  even 
the  second;  further  drill  on  the  fundamentals,  further 
retranslation  into  French  from  the  English  translation  of 
a  French  work,  further  summaries  of  pages  read,  but  all 
these  will  remain  classroom  exercises  to  be  remembered 
in  after  years  merely  as  drill  that  finally  led  to  nowhere, 
unless  the  students,  thruout  these  two  years,  are  given, 
right  in  the  classroom,  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  their 
interests,  of  their  studies,  of  the  life  about  them,  of  the 
current  news  of  the  day.  In  other  words,  unless  they  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  precisely  in 
the  same  way  that  the  exigencies  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  foreign  country  would  call  upon  them  to  do.  The 
necessity  for  this  higher  type  of  work  should  be  the  more 
welcomed  that  it  affords  to  modern  language  instruction 
one  of  its  best  opportunities  to  become  educative  in  the 
largest  sense.  Indeed  it  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  of 
college  men  to  devote  almost  a  fourth  of  their  college  time 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  foreign  language  merely  as  a  tool  for 
possible  future  use.  Pedagogical  writers  may  well  issue 
their  warning  against  the  doctrine  of  incidental  learning. 
Form,  it  may  be  admitted,  can  not  be  acquired  accidentally 
while  attention  is  fixt  upon  thought  or  content.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  psychologists  agree  that  the  impulse  de- 
rived from  an  interesting  content  can  not  but  react  on  the 
acquiring  of  form,  especially  when,  as  pointed  out,  in  the 
matter  of  language,  a  stage  must  be  reached  "where  the 
form  must  be  so  firmly  fixt  by  practise  that  attention  can 
be  given  unreservedly  to  the  thought  or  content." 

Reaching  the  higher  plane  of  the  automatization  of  actual 
expression  of  thought  means  precisely  an  approximation 
to  the  development  of  such  a  power  that  attention  to  con- 
tent as  opposed  to  form  may  become  primal.  By  that  very 
fact,  it  should  mean  the  transformation  of  the  oral-prac- 
tise class  into  one  of  the  biggest  opportunities  for  self- 
expression,  discussion  with  his  fellows,  and  consequent 
growth  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  secure  in  college. 
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Here  are  a  few  titles,  taken  at  random,  from  a  week's 
contribution  of  a  class  where  this  kind  of  self-expression 
is  encouraged : 

Une  £cole  anarchiste.  V Alsace-Lorraine,  le  V^suvepoli- 
tique.  La  vie  de  Mirabeau.  U Opinion  frangaise  de  notre 
politique  mexicaine.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils.  La  Legion 
^trangire.  Mona-Lisa.  Le  canal  de  Panama.  U£galit4 
frangaise.  La  nouvelle  legislation  financidre  aux  Stats - 
Unis.  L'Effet  de  V alcohol  sur  la  mentality.  Theories  philo- 
sophiques  sur  la  V^rite.  Comment  on  fait  le  savon.  Un  voyage 
de  San  Francisco  d  Los  Angeles,  Les  Differences  entre  la  con- 
stitution de  la  France  et  celle  des  £tats-Unis. 

These  subject  were,  in  every  case,  chosen  by  the  students 
themselves,  who  not  only  wrote  upon  them  carefully  in 
French  (to  be  corrected  and  graded  as  to  form),  but  who 
prepared  themselves  to  give  the  substance  of  their  paper 
orally  and  without  notes  before  the  class.  The  variety 
of  the  selections  is  instructive.  Some  are  evidently  based 
on  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazine  articles;  others 
utiHze  work  done  in  other  courses,  covering  such  varied 
subjects  as  history,  literature,  government,  chemistry,  and 
philosophy;  a  few  are  personal  reminiscences  of  travel 
and  not  a  few  make  an  evident  attempt  to  utilize  material 
that  has  to  do  with  France.  Indeed  it  might  well  be  asked 
in  how  many  courses  in  college  can  an  opportunity  be 
found  for  the  informal  presentation  of  thought  at  once  so 
individual  and  of  such  a  general  interest? 

It  must  be  understood  that  necessarily  this  type  of  work 
can  be  wholly  successful  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  course. 
It  can  not  be  carried  out  with  students  whose  pronuncia- 
tion is  still  fundamentally  defective,  nor  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  developed  a  certain  feeling  for  the  language, 
besides  having  made  automatic  the  use  of  its  fundamental 
constructions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  type  of 
work  may  be  preceded  and  indeed  can  be  developed  only 
by  efforts  along  the  same  lines,  altho  less  ambitious,  such 
as  the  retelling  of  stories  or  the  reproduction  of  short  news 
items,  it  may  readily  be  seen  what  an  interesting  labora- 
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tory  in  the  expression  of  thought  the  modern  language 
class  can  and  should  become  almost  thruout  the  college 
course.^ 

A  further  admission  must  be  made  at  once.  In  follow- 
ing the  invitation  to  express  himself  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage even  tho  he  be  cautioned  to  proceed  carefully, 
the  student  will  make  mistakes.  They  will  be  mostly 
such,  however,  as  he  could  scarcely  obviate  by  himself. 
They  are  the  finer  distinctions  of  vocabulary  and  idiom 
which  he  must  get  in  large  measure  from  the  teacher — a 
teacher,  it  goes  without  saying,  who  is  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  both  languages  to  have  them  readily  avail- 
able. Such  mistakes  are  not  only  unavoidable,  but  it 
may  even  be  said  that  the  only  chance  the  student  has  of 
making  further  progress  is  precisely  to  make  such  mis- 
takes that  they  may  be  corrected  and  his  attention  thereby 
called  to  the  correct  form.  As  Professor  Bagley  puts  it: 
"To  say  that  a  student  should  not  be  made  conscious  of  an 
incorrect  form  is  to  repudiate  one  of  the  basal  principles 
of  growth  and  development.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  man  who  succeeds  climbs  to  success  on  the 
carcasses  of  his  dead  mistakes.  Our  only  struggle  should 
be  not  to  avoid  falling  but  to  fall  forward."^  To  fall  for- 
ward into  the  vigilant  arms  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  cor- 
rector is  the  only  way  the  student  can  reach  to  an  apprecia- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  more  delicate  differences  of 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  student  is  made  to  repeat  and  note  carefully  the  cor- 
rected forms. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
subjects  listed  above  were  on  topics  related  to  French 
Hfe  and  problems.  French  civilization  and  its  similari- 
ties and  contrasts  with  American  civilization  are  so  evidently 
the  natural  content    for  the  college    course  now  discust 

<  Cf.  further:  L.  J.  A.  Mercier.  *Xa  Salle  frangaise  comme  moyen 
d'enseignement."  Bulletin  de  la  Maison  franfaise  de  rUniversit^  Columbia, 
1919. 

^  The  Educative  Process,  p.  126. 
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that  it  might  well  be  asked  why  it  has  not  already  been 
emphasized.  The  reason  is  that  even  such  a  natural  con- 
tent should,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  remain 
subordinate  to  the  more  fundamental  purpose  of  leading 
the  student  to  express  himself,  irrespective  of  content. 

Self-expression  in  the  foreign  language  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  at  once  the  goal 
to  be  reached  and  the  only  way  to  reach  it.  Hence  the 
obvious  advantage  of  not  throwing  away  the  individual 
interests  of  the  student,  in  an  attempt  to  make  him  adopt, 
more  or  less  artificially,  an  interest  in  things  touching  the 
foreign  country.  The  sense  of  power  over  the  language  is 
felt  most  completely  by  the  student  when  he  can  say  to  him- 
self: "I  had  something  I  wanted  to  express  and  I  have 
exprest  it."  This  sense  of  victorious  self-expression 
must  remain  the  biggest  asset  in  the  development  of  the 
power  to  speak  the  foreign  language. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the 
teacher  eventually  to  develop  in  his  students  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  foreign  country  whose  language  they  are 
learning,  especially  if  he  takes  care  to  do  so  on  the  broad 
basis,  the  only  one,  incidentally,  worthy  of  a  college  class, 
of  a  comparative  study  of  the  civilizations  of  representa- 
tive modem  nations.  A  chauvinistic  presentation  by 
the  teacher  of  the  French  or  German  institutions  or  cus- 
toms must  eventually  defeat  its  own  purpose,  as  intelli- 
gent college  students  will  not  be  slow  in  making  the  neces-  j 
sary  discount  from  its  exaggerations.  There  may  be  some 
oft-repeated  misunderstandings  about  the  foreign  country 
that  must  be  eradicated  with  special  care,  but  even  these 
will  best  be  taken  care  of  by  a  dispassionate  presentation 
and  discussion  with  the  students  of  the  fundamental  facts 
in  the  historic  formation  and  local  conditions  of  the  foreign 
people.  This  dispassionate  study  of  a  foreign  civiHzation, 
it  may  be  added,  is  not  only  the  shortest  way  to  make 
the  student  look  sympathetically  upon  points  of  view  which 
may  be  radically  different  from  his  own;  it  is  also  an  in- 
valuable means  of  raising  the  modem  language  work  to 
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the  dignity  of  a  contributor  to  the  student's  general  educa- 
tion thru  the  practise  of  impartial  criticism. 

This  work  can  be  easily  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  book — 
they  are  unfortunately  too  few — dealing  with  French 
life.  Often,  indeed,  to  base  it  on  a  study  by  a  French 
writer  of  life  and  conditions  in  the  United  States  gives 
even  better  results,  as  the  writer's  point  of  view  furnishes 
an  insight  into  the  French  character  and  outlook  and  his 
criticisms  more  readily  arouse  expressions  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  Studies  of  this  kind  will  naturally 
lead  to  further  reading  on  special  topics.  French  educa- 
tion, administration,  politics,  history  of  institutions,  essays, 
criticisms  and  novels  by  representative  present-day  writers. 
Finally,  these  topics,  having  become  natural  interests  of 
the  student,  will  be  readily  chosen  by  him  for  self-expression 
before  the  class,  and  thus  the  two  types  of  work  will  come 
to  blend  in  that  vital  way  which  means  genuine  interest 
and  growth.  The  study  of  civilization  is  the  type  of  work,  to 
which  the  teacher  will  naturally  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
the  most.  He  must  comment  and  explain,  suggest  topics, 
outline  readings.  He  should  at  all  times,  however,  take 
care  to  discuss  rather  than  to  lecture. 

For  the  success  of  a  class  depends  largely  not  on  how 
long  but  on  how  short  a  time  the  teacher  keeps  the  floor. 
To  hear  French  spoken  trains  the  ear  and  the  student 
should  hear  some — a  great  deal  in  the  first  years 
of  the  course — but  it  does  not  teach  to  speak  the 
language.  It  must  be  recalled  again  that  the  student  can 
learn  to  speak  only  by  speaking.  A  certain  number  of  co- 
ordinations between  thought  and  expression  must  be  made 
for  the  expression  to  become  automatic;  and  this  certain 
number  the  student  must  make  for  himself,  not  the  teacher  for 
the  student.  This  holds  at  every  stage  of  the  work.  ''Je 
lui  le  donne,"  says  the  student.  "Je  le  lui  donne/'  corrects 
the  teacher.  And  he  thereby  robs  the  student  of  one 
chance  to  make  the  coordination  which  he  must  make  many 
times  before  he  is  able  to  function  this  expression  auto- 
matically.    What  the  teacher  should  do,  of  course,  is  to 
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stop  at  the  last  correct  word  the  student  has  uttered,  and 
then  lead  him  to  correct  his  mistake  himself.  This  done, 
the  teacher  may  of  course  repeat  the  corrected  sentence  and 
have  the  student  imitate  him  as  often  as  time  allows. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  work,  the  teacher  must  neces- 
sarily do  the  correcting  as  the  correct  idiom  is  often  be- 
yond the  student.  Yet,  even  then  the  teacher  should  be 
careful  not  to  obtrude  where  his  help  is  not  essential.  In- 
deed, the  ideal  recitation,  the  recitation  that  would  be 
proof  that  the  goal  had  been  reached,  that  the  students 
had  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  French,  would  be  one 
where  the  teacher  would  say  little  more  than  the  chairman 
of  a  literary  society.  For  the  test  of  the  modern  language 
course  that  would  teach  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage must  be  that  its  last  recitations  equate  with  actual 
life  conditions.  The  modern  language  class  will  have 
reached  its  goal  of  learning  to  speak  the  language  when  it 
shall  have  become  a  Forum.® 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  question:  Can  the  college 
teach  its  students  to  speak  French?  the  answer  seems  to 
be:  It  can,  as  far  as  it  is  able  to  give  its  students  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  in  French.  If  it  can  pro- 
vide them  with  three  years'  carefully  planned  work  in  this 
self-expression,  it  can  prepare  them  to  express  what  they 
may  have  to  say  in  an  article  or  an  address  in  the  foreign 
language  and  to  deliver  this  address  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  a  foreign  audience.  It  can  prepare  them  further  to 
take  part  in  a  conversation  or  a  free  and  general  discussion 
within  certain  limits  of  vocabulary.  But  especially,  it 
can  develop  in  them  that  confidence  which  comes  and 
comes  only  from  the  sense  of  past  successes  in  the  expression 
of  thought  in  the  foreign  language,  that  sense  of  power 
due  to  the  estabUshing  of  the  necessary  habits  of  coordinat- 
ing ideas  with  their  foreign  symbols. 

In  other  words,  if  the  college,  owing  to  its  limitations  of 
time,  can  not  perhaps  go  the  whole  way,  it  can  at  least, 

«  At  Harvard  this  type  of  work  has  reached  its  further  logical  develop- 
ment through  the  foundation  of  an  annual  debate  in  French. 
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and  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  it,  go  far  on  the  right 
way.  The  student  will  then  have  only  to  seek  further 
opportunities  to  continue  on  the  same  road,  such  an  op- 
portunity for  instance  as  a  short  foreign  sojourn  would  pro- 
vide. Thru  approximating  the  conditions  of  actual  life, 
the  college  will  have  prepared  the  student  to  meet  them 
confidently  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  experience. 

The  college,  however,  can  not  do  this  without  a  very 
definite  conception  of  the  exigencies  of  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  University  authorities  must  be 
willing  to  allow  the  departments  the  necessary  units  of 
organization  for  the  work.  Departmental  authorities  must 
carefully  organize  and  coordinate  the  work  of  those  units. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Is  modern  language  teach- 
ing a  failure?  It  may  be  argued  that  modern  language 
teaching  that  stops  short  of  developing  the  power  to  speak 
the  language  is  not  necessarily  a  failure.  The  French 
scholar  who  does  not  speak  the  language  has  evidently  a 
higher  development  than  the  unread  native  who  does. 

But  if  the  power  to  speak  the  language  is  taken  as  the 
test  whether  modem  language  teaching  is  or  is  not  a  fail- 
ure, if,  for  instance,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  prepare 
teachers  who  know  how  to  speak  the  language,  that  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  thruout 
the  country  may  be  worthy  of  the  name,  then  it  behooves 
the  college  to  see  to  it  that  the  psychological  exigencies 
of  the  case  are  fully  taken  into  consideration. 

Modem  language  teaching,  thus  understood,  must  re- 
main a  failure  in  proportion  as  it  does  not  secure  for  the 
student  the  maximum  of  opportunities  possible  for  that 
self-expression  in  the  foreign  language  which  alone  can 
establish  those  ideo-motor  habits  which  are  the  psycho- 
logical equivalent  of  knowing  how  to  speak. 

Louis  J.  A.  Mercier 
Harvard  University 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Shooting  beside  the  mark  is  a  favorite  pastime  among 
teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  But  they  are  not  hope- 
less. Their  heritage,  as  any  who  run  may  read,  is  a  thoroly 
American  go-as-you-please  teaching  method,  which  shows  the 
apt  and  inept  pupil  how  to  make  brush  marks  on  paper,  to 
draw  up  designs  perhaps  for  a  metal  desk  set,  or  lamp, 
but  never  straying  far  from  the  now  classic  type  of  art 
teaching  known  as  representation.  One  is  told  that  there 
are  sane  fundamental  truths  at  the  bottom  of  such  teaching, 
but  they  must  lie  very  deep,  for  one  discovers  them  only  in  the 
rare  student  who,  as  all  can  see,  is  bound  to  be  an  artist 
anyhow.  Yet,  barring  a  small  number  of  efforts  along 
other  lines,  the  teaching  seems  to  make  ill-concealed  efforts 
to  inculcate  in  each  uncomprehending  child  that  divine 
afflatus  which  is  among  the  things  that  are  born,  not  made. 
In  unaccustomed  contest  with  ingenious  instruments  and 
media,  unwilling  hands  naturally  disposed  to  wield  hammers 
and  to  wipe  lead  joints,  are  driven  to  aimless  drawing, 
paper  work  that  carries  nothing  to  an  end,  designs  for  which 
neither  material  nor  methods  of  execution  are  visualized. 

A  slightly  different  approach  would  make  the  same 
motives  and  materials  take  useful  form.  This  different 
approach  involves  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  in- 
dustrial art  teaching,  or  in  fact,  any  teaching  of  drawing, 
is  without  value  unless  first  all  designing  is  done  in  terms 
of  more  or  less  well-defined  materials  and  unless,  in  the 
second  place,  designs  are  actually  carried  to  execution.  To 
be  sure  it  will  not  be  possible  to  execute  all  designs,  but  a 
sufficient  number  need  to  be  in  the  works  at  all  times  to 
assure  a  proper  impression  of  material  execution  and  ap- 
pearance as  related  to  the  drawing  on  paper. 

Now  there  are  two  parts  to  this  problem  and  in  both  the 
wrong  focus  has  been  favored.     As  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
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cate,  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  any  but  a  painting  or  Hke 
school  is  bootless  unless  there  is  a  visualized  execution  for 
the  drawing  or  its  equivalent  meanwhile  within  reach. 
This  applies  to  all  general  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools. 
It  is  in  the  schools  that  the  future  artists  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  themselves,  why  bend  all  hands  in  the  same 
direction  when  some  favor  brushes,  others  wrenches  and 
others  mallet  and  chisel?  Give  the  drawing  an  objective 
and  make  the  execution  of  an  occasional  objective  a  requi- 
site part  of  the  instruction. 

The  solution  is  the  same  whether  it  be  stone  carving  or 
milHnery  so  far  as  courses  in  drawing,  or  representation, 
are  concerned.  When  the  value  of  the  objective  in  such 
instruction  is  borne  in  mind,  the  doubtful  amount  of  disci- 
pline or  improvement  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  drawing 
as  apart  from  the  objective  execution  becomes  negligible. 
This  then  is  one  phase,  the  broader  and  more  difficult 
phase,  of  the  problem. 

The  other  has  to  do  with  institutions  teaching  industrial 
arts,  actually  setting  out  to  prepare  designers  and  craftsmen 
for  the  world  of  art  in  trade.  These  are  two  kinds:  those 
that  aim  to  prepare  manual  craftsmen  according  to  the  old 
definition  of  the  term  and  those  that  prepare  designers  for 
the  factories. 

How  many  schools  there  are  in  each  of  these  groups  it 
would  be  hard  to  say;  perhaps  fifteen  all  told  for  both 
groups.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  possibly  half  of  these 
are  working  to  the  point  the  remainder  achieve  little  more 
than  the  mediocrity  resulting  from  misguided  teaching  and 
inadequate  equipment.  No  doubt  there  are  some  thirty 
or  forty  other  schools  masquerading  under  high  sounding 
names,  but  of  these  the  less  said  the  better.  In  fact,  so 
little  is  the  actual  total  accomplishment  of  the  industrial 
art  schools  of  America  that  one  commonly  hears  it  said 
that  there  are  no  such  schools. 

The  small  schools  that  encourage  manual  craftsmen  are 
like  dim  lights  in  a  great  void.  Yet  their  effect  is  occa- 
sionally seen.     They  help  to  provide  that  flavor  of  real 
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design  and  manual  execution,  not  working  on  a  quantity 
basis,  without  which  our  national  art  can  never  gain  tone. 
Yet  these  schools  or  their  products  can  never  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  become  the  final  arbiters  of  quantity  produc- 
tion, altho  they  can — and  let  us  hope  soon — set  a  standard 
which  will  be  a  saving  grace  and  a  salutary  model  for  the 
factory. 

Then  there  is  the  designer,  a  trained  individual  who 
should  have  a  sound  understanding  of  craftsman  execu- 
tion gained  by  actual  contact,  but  whose  real  work  is  in 
the  broader  field  of  production  in  which  great  machines 
accomplish  a  rapid  turn  over  of  raw  materials.  It  is  for 
this  type  of  artist  that  we  especially  need  schools,  for  his 
mistakes  are  immediately  manifolded  and  sent  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth!  It  is  in  teaching  these  men  especially 
that  the  industrial  art  schools  have  had  the  wrong  focus. 
They  have  not  inexorably  carried  the  job  to  the  end  in 
the  actual  materials,  and,  whenever  they  have,  they  seem 
too  readily  to  have  lost  the  finer  element  of  the  pure  de- 
sign itself. 

It  is  here  that  the  real  trouble  lies.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  machine  and  its  abuse.  I  have  repeatedly  hammered 
on  this  one  point:  the  machine  can  not  do  wrong  for  it 
has  no  mind  of  its  own ;  if  a  poor  design  results  from  machine 
processes  it  can  not  be  the  fault  of  this  mere  tool.  If 
pine  goes  in  at  one  end  oak  will  not  come  out  at  the  other. 
The  machine  is  registered  before  it  goes  to  work,  or  else 
it  is  guided  thruout  its  processes;  in  any  case  it  responds 
to  levers,  and  there's  the  end  of  its  thinking.  It  is  the  most 
thoroly  useful  thing  in  the  whole  field  of  industrial  arts 
but  it  has  been  misused.  If  the  machine  is  given  a  poor 
design  to  work  on  it  provides  a  poor  finished  product,  re- 
sponding as  does  a  piano  only  to  the  keys  that  are  struck, 
achieving  harmonies  only  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  great  unplowed  field  for  the  industrial  art 
schools,  to  train  designers  to  know  what  machines  can  and 
can  not  do,  to  design  according  to  highest  standards  for 
production  on  a  quantity  basis.     Duplicate  good  designs 
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as  often  as  you  like — they  need  cost  no  more,  they  need 
take  no  longer  to  execute — and  the  result  to  all  concerned 
is  bound  to  be  a  benefit,  for  a  good  design  is  a  silent  teacher; 
a  poor  design  an  insidious  corrupter.  The  schools  must 
train  designers  who  know  machines  and  how  they  are  put 
together,  materials  and  how  they  act  when  worked,  and 
who  are  able  to  dispose  these  limitations  to  the  advantage 
of  fine  design  on  paper. 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  industrial  arts  field;  war 
brought  the  opportunity.  The  war  forced  us  to  choose  be- 
tween aping  Europe  again  now  that  the  job  over  there  is  fin- 
ished, or  standing  upon  our  own  abihty  in  the  broad  field 
of  high  class  industrial  art  production  and  furnishing 
Europe  from  here.  The  schools  must  get  to  work  in  this 
serious  business.  The  general  schools  must  make  their 
work  in  drawing  useful;  the  schools  for  manual  craftsmen 
must  be  busier  and  harder  at  work  than  ever;  the  schools 
for  teaching  designers  have  the  greatest  task  for  they  must 
assure  for  us  fine  design  for  production  on  a  large  scale. 
And  for  this  great  work,  which  must  be  got  under  way 
immediately,  our  present  schools  are  hopelessly  insufficient  in 
number  and  individually  inadequate  to  the  task.  We 
have  not  a  half  dozen ;  we  need  a  hundred  even  now.  Where 
are  the  great  men  who  can  see  America's  opportunities? 
Where  are  the  educators  that  can  lead  and  mould  pubhc 
opinion?  Where  are  the  long-headed  manufacturers  who 
have  failed  to  regard  schools  as  an  asset  yet  who  cry  for  de- 
signers now  that  Europe  has  called  them  back  to  defend 
the  schools  that  trained  them?  Are  there  no  giants  among 
us  who  will  assure  the  future  of  America  in  this  field  by 
acting  at  once?  I<et  us  have  schools  of  industrial  art, 
always  more  schools,  and  give  them  to  us  now ! 

Richard  F.  Bach 
Columbia  University 


VI 

EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR^ 

The  name  of  Lord  Melbourne  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  histories  of  philosophy,  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  philosopher  none  the  less.  It  was  Lord  Melbourne 
who  said  that  it  is  tiresome  to  discuss  education,  tiresome 
to  educate,  and  tiresome  to  be  educated.  Even  one  whose 
enthusiasm  is  not  dampened  after  nearly  forty  years  spent 
in  the  work  of  teaching  and  its  oversight  may  smile  in  ap- 
preciative understanding  of  Lord  Melbourne's  cynicism. 
Whether  to  discuss  education  be  tiresome  or  not,  it  is  some- 
thing which  must  just  now  be  done,  and  something  for 
which  fatigue,  if  anticipated,  must  be  endured. 

Any  one  of  imitative  instincts  and  some  acquaintance 
with  letters  might  well  hesitate  at  the  rich  choice  of  models 
offered  him  for  procedure  in  discussing  many  aspects  of 
the  education  of  today.  He  might,  for  example,  under- 
take to  impale  some  present-day  schoolroom  theories 
and  practises  on  a  spear  made  in  the  shape  of  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  crushing  retorts;  or  he  might  attempt  the  wit  and 
sarcasm  of  Dean  Swift,  or  the  self-satisfied  and  highly  amus- 
ing, if  painfully  inconsequent,  argumentation  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw.  Then  there  is  the  vehement  and  intolerant  endless- 
ness of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  zeal  for  the  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  education  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
acquaintance  with  some  features  of  it.  Aristophanes, 
provided  that  his  name,  date  and  place  in  literature  have 
not  wholly  escaped  attention,  might  suggest  a  yet  different 
and  most  satisfactory  method  of  presenting  to  an  amused 
and  interested  world  the  foibles  and  folUes  of  much  that 
wears  education's  mask.     Such  a  treatment  as  that,  how- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1918. 
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ever,  would  call  for  a  high  type  of  genius  and  literary  skill. 
No  modern  Aristophanes  has  as  yet  revealed  himself. 

The  war  has  distinctly  helped  us.  It  has  killed  other 
things  than  human  beings,  and  it  has  burnt  up  other  things 
than  towns,  libraries  and  churches.  It  has  laid  to  rest 
some  rather  widespread  illusions,  and  it  has  burnt  up  many 
sources  and  causes  of  intellectual,  moral  and  social  waste. 
It  has  shortened  by  many  years,  perhaps  by  a  generation, 
the  path  of  progress  to  clearer,  sounder  and  more  construc- 
tive thinking  as  to  education,  its  processes,  and  its  aims, 
than  that  which  has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  for 
some  dozen  years  past.  We  have  been  living  in  an  era  of 
reaction  that  has  masqueraded  as  progress,  and  we  have 
been  witnessing  energetic  acts  of  destruction  whose  agents 
sang  the  songs  and  spoke  the  language  of  those  who  build. 
Chatter  about  education  has  been  so  prevalent  that  one 
has  often  had  to  wonder  whether  interest  in  real  education 
and  capacity  for  clear  thinking  concerning  it  had  not  en- 
tirely surrendered  the  field  to  the  poisonous  fumes  of  an 
irritant  gas. 

Part  of  what  we  have  been  living  thru  and  putting  up 
with  as  best  we  could,  has  been  due  to  a  false  psychology 
and  part  to  a  crude  economics.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
values  have  been  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  a  psychology  without  a  soul  and  an  economics 
with  no  vision  beyond  material  gain.  Most  of  the  old  and 
exploded  fallacies  of  by-gone  centuries  have  been  solemnly 
paraded  before  us  in  the  trappings  of  new  and  highly  im- 
portant discoveries.  We  have  been  asked  to  doff  our 
hats  in  salute  to  illusions  of  one  sort  or  another  that  the 
world  of  intelligence  found  good  reason  to  class  as  such 
long  ago.  Discipline  was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  impossible,  altho  a  hundred  little 
disciplines  are  right  enough.  A  general  education  or  train- 
ing— which  goes  back  to  the  time  when  Socrates  pointed 
out  to  Hippocrates  the  distinction  between  iirl  Uaideia 
and  €7rt  Tex^»  —  has   been    shouldered    aside,    not   because 
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it  has  not  been  justified  by  centuries  of  experience  but 
because  it  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  materialistic  or 
gain-producing  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  an  educational 
theory  that  is  strictly  up  to  date.  According  to  this  new- 
est philosophy,  no  such  admirable  virtue  as  thrift,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  taught,  but  only  the  saving  of  ten-cent 
pieces  or  of  dollar  bills,  or  possibly  of  Liberty  Bonds,  as 
separate  arts  or  vocations!  Industry,  honesty,  loyalty, 
charity  and  truthfulness  have  been  ingenuously  referred 
to  as  vague  notions  or  catch-words  that  are  very  apt  to 
delude  the  unwary — the  unwary  being  probably  the  un- 
selfish. A  sense  of  humor  or  a  flash  of  common  sense, 
had  either  been  present,  might  have  saved  us  from  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  all  this  and  to  contemplate  the  ideal 
world  as  made  up  of  highly  competent  apple-pohshers  and 
pencil-sharpeners  early  trained  to  their  engrossing  tasks, 
and  vocationally  guided  to  be  loyal  and  charitable  to  them- 
selves alone. 

What  a  sense  of  humor  or  a  flash  of  common  sense  did 
not  intervene  to  accomplish,  the  war  has  done.  At  a 
critical  moment  for  the  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States  the  German  people  found  occasion  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  an  astonished  world  as  the  apostles  and  repre- 
sentatives of  just  this  type  of  philosophy  of  education  and 
of  Hfe.  Psychology  without  a  soul  has  been  a  favorite 
German  industry  for  a  long  time,  and  organization  for  ma- 
terial gain  has  been  the  ruHng  thought  of  the  German 
people  for  quite  thirty  years.  On  this  form  of  psychology 
and  on  this  form  of  economics  as  a  foundation  the  Ger- 
mans erected  their  superstructure  of  military  autocracy, 
of  insolent  aggression,  and  of  lust  for  world  domination. 
With  these  they  instantly  challenged  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  combat  for  its  mastery.  For  months,  even  for  years, 
the  issue  hung  uncertainly  in  the  balance;  but  at  last  the 
nations  that  had  not  surrendered  their  souls,  the  nations 
that  had  not  cast  aside  their  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  to 
bow  down  before  the  idol  of  material  gain,  the  nations 
that  had  not  put  efficiency  above  freedom,  brought  down 
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this  proud  and  boasting  Teutonic  structure  in  the  dust. 
Nothing  in  history  that  aimed  so  high  has  ever  fallen  so 
low,  and  the  effect  upon  the  world's  education  ought  to  be, 
must  be,  instant  and  overwhelming.  We  ought  now  to 
be  spared,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  vexing  spectacle  of  men 
in  places  of  authority  in  education  and  in  letters  who  spend 
their  time  standing  in  front  of  the  convex  mirror  of  egotism 
thinking  that  what  they  see  reflected  in  it  is  a  real  world 
and  their  own  exact  relation  to  it. 

rhe  war  has  taught  the  lesson  that  the  proper  place  of 
efficiency  is  as  the  servant  of  a  moral  ideal,  and  that 
efficiency  apart  from  a  moral  ideal  is  an  evil  and  a  wicked 
instrument  which  in  the  end  can  accomplish  only  disaster. 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  measured  by  Teutonic  standards, 
were  inefficient;  France  was  not  only  inefficient  but  deca- 
dent; Great  Britain  was  not  only  inefficient  but  on  the  point 
of  disruption ;  and  America  was  not  only  inefficient  but  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  pleasure  and  to  gain.  True  it  is  that  no 
one  of  these  nations  had  kept  its  ideals  as  clear  and  as  sharply 
defined  as  it  should  have  done;  but  the  ideals  were  there 
none  the  less.  lyong  experience  of  freedom  had  made  safe 
and  well-protected  resting  places  for  those  aims  and  pur- 
poses and  convictions  which  have  always  shaped,  and  will 
always  shape,  the  upward  movement  of  men.  Therefore, 
it  was  that  when  the  attack  was  made  these  ideals  sprang 
from  their  hiding-places  and  took  command  of  the  appar- 
ently unorganized  and  inefficient  nations.  Meanwhile, 
organized  efficiency,  immoral  and  brutal,  was  hammering 
at  their  doors.  The  free  nations  held  the  enemy  until  their 
ideals  could  call  their  own  efficiency  and  power  of  organiza- 
tion into  play  as  servants,  and  when  that  had  been  accom- 
plished the  end  was  in  sight.  That  end  has  now  come 
with  a  suddenness  and  a  completeness  that  no  one  would 
have  dared  foretell. 

When  we  turn  from  the  war  to  its  lessons  for  educa- 
tion, we  not  only  miss  the  point  entirely  but  we  make  a 
criminal  blunder  if  we  infer  that  the  war  teaches  us  to  imitate 
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Germany  in  any  particular.  On  the  contrary,  the  war 
teaches  us  to  avoid  Germany  and  to  cling  to  those  princi- 
ples and  purposes  that  have  made  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Our  American  common  sense  had 
protected  us  from  many  of  the  ill-effects  that  would  have 
followed  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  which  was  being  urged  upon  us,  and  which  had 
found  many  votaries  wherever  teachers  are  trained  or  dis- 
cuss their  training.  It  is  time  now  to  consider  how  we 
can  best  move  forward  to  the  reestabhshment  of  truer 
values  and  sounder  processes  in  American  education. 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  again,  and  in  terms  of  present- 
day  experience,  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  education, 
and  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth.  If  we  would  hearken 
to  those  who  have  just  now  been  urgently  asking  to  guide 
us,  we  should  have  to  say  that  education  is  apparently  the 
art  of  conducting  the  human  mind  from  an  infantile  void 
to  an  adolescent  vacuum,  due  emphasis  being  laid  upon 
self-interest  while  the  transition  is  going  on.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  should  do  better  to  insist  that  education  is  a 
process  of  body-building,  spirit-building  and  institution- 
building,  in  which  process  skilful  and  well-interpreted  use  is 
made  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  human  race,  of  the 
capacities,  tastes  and  ambitions  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  problems  and  circumstances  of  the  world  in  which  he 
at  the  moment  Hves.  The  purpose  of  this  body -building, 
spirit-building  and  institution-building  is  not  simply  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  what  others  have  found  to  be 
useful  and  good,  but  rather  by  building  upon  that  to  carry 
both  the  individual  and  the  race  farther  forward  in  their 
progress  toward  fuller  self-expression  and  more  complete 
self-realization.  To  attempt  to  turn  education  into  a 
merely  mechanical  process,  with  a  purely  gainful  end,  is 
nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  highest,  most  uplifting,  and 
most  enduring  human  interests. 

So  soon  as  we  fix  clearly  in  our  own  minds  the  meaning 
of  education,  and  not  until  then,  we  are  in  position  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth.     We 
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can  then  see  that  that  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  which 
best  furnishes  and  discipUnes  the  human  spirit,  which  best 
nourishes  and  strengthens  the  human  body,  and  which  best 
contributes  to  an  understanding  and  improvement  of  human 
institutions.  Given  these  standards,  the  process  of  apply- 
ing them  becomes  one  of  good  judgment  and  practical 
sagacity. 

Regarding  man  in  his  capacity  as  a  self-directing  indi- 
vidual, there  are  three  fundamental  aspects  of  civilization 
that  have  continuing  and  permanent  significance.  To 
each  of  these  three  aspects  massive  contributions  were  made 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  the  first  to  distinguish 
and  to  recognize  them,  as  well  as  to  give  them  their  names, 
and  massive  contributions  have  been  made  by  all  that  vast 
human  experience  which  lies  between  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  oiu*  own  time.  These  fundamental  aspects  are  Ethics, 
the  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service;  Economics,  the  doc- 
trine of  gainful  occupation;  and  Politics,  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  between  the  two  and  of  living  together  in 
harmony  and  helpfulness. 

These  are  the  three  subjects  which  must  lie  at  the  heart 
of  an  effective  education  which  has  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  war.  To  these  all  other  forms  of  instruction  are  either 
introductory  and  ancillary,  or  complementary  and  interpre- 
tative. Literature,  history,  art  and  philosophy  will  continue 
to  preside  over  them  all,  and  to  offer  the  largest  and  most 
inviting  opportunity  for  the  rarest  and  best  furnished 
spirits  unforgetably  to  serve  their  kind.  One  Shakspere, 
one  Gibbon,  one  Michael  Angelo,  one  Aristotle,  are  worth  a 
thousand  years  of  human  waiting  and  human  travail. 

The  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service  will  include  the 
study  of  both  personal  and  social  ideals,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  precepts  that  will  promote  their  accom- 
plishment. The  doctrine  of  conduct  can  not  be  one  of 
selfishness,  of  greed  or  of  exploitation  if  it  be  constantly 
combined  with  the  doctrine  of  service.  Those  very  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  which  we  have  lately  been  told 
can  not  be  inculcated,  such  as  loyalty,  charity,  truthful- 
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ness,  are  to  be  unceasingly  enjoined,  taught  and  exempli- 
fied. The  individual  is  to  be  made  more  seK-regarding 
only  that  he  may  have  more  to  give  in  service.  His  indi- 
vidual personaHty  is  to  be  kept  before  him  as  something 
very  precious,  but  as  something  not  complete  until  it  is  en- 
riched by  his  relationships  and  interdependences  with 
others. 

The  doctrine  of  gainful  occupation  will  include  both  the 
means  and  the  end  of  activity  for  self-support  and  self- 
dependence.  It  will,  when  a  stage  of  adequate  maturity 
is  reached,  add  to  the  general  knowledge  and  general  disci- 
pline of  the  individual  that  special  knowledge  and  special 
discipHne  which  will  enable  him  to  relate  himself  to  the 
productive  activity  of  the  world  at  some  specific  and  use- 
ful point  in  some  definite  and  useful  way;  but  the  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  aim  will  be  constantly  in- 
terpreted in  the  Hght  of  a  far  higher  purpose  than  that  of 
mere  gain  or  accumulation.  The  close  relationship  between 
the  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service  and  the  doctrine  of 
gainful  occupation,  will  be  steadily  emphasized  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  doctrine  of  reconciliation  between  Ethics  and  Eco- 
nomics will  include  the  study  of  how  men  have  attempted 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  Hving  together  in  harmony  and 
helpfulness,  how  far  they  have  succeeded,  in  what  respects 
and  to  what  extent  they  have  failed,  and  how  they  may 
carry  forward  the  great  experiment  of  their  own  time  to 
still  more  fortunate  results  by  making  Ethics,  Economics 
and  PoHtics  not  three  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  or 
contradictory  disciphnes,  but  rather  three  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  discipline,  which  is  that  of  human  life,  its 
highest  achievement  and. its  ripest  fruit.  The  study  of 
education  from  this  view-point  will  put  behind  it  the  Ger- 
man-made psychology  without  a  soul,  and  the  German- 
made  economics  with  nothing  higher  than  gain  as  its  end. 

The  care  and  protection  of  the  pubHc  health  will  hereafter 
assume  new  importance.     Preventive  medicine,  which  has 
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made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  history.  The  physician  and  the  nurse  will  shortly 
be  looked  upon  as  educational  factors  quite  as  important 
as  the  teacher  himself.  Care  for  the  public  health  will 
not  content  itself  with  the  mere  inspection  of  children  and 
youth  in  school  and  college,  or  with  the  care  and  cure  of 
definite  disease.  It  will  establish  a  relationship  between 
home  conditions,  school  conditions,  and  work  conditions. 
It  will  have  helpful  advice  to  give,  both  general  and  specific, 

Ks  to  diet  and  exercise,  and  it  will  insist  that  neither  at 
ome,  in  school  nor  at  work  shall  children  and  adolescent 
outh  be  subjected  to  conditions  that  impair  their  bodies 
s  well  as  starve  their  souls. 

There  will  be  much  more  attention  paid  to  the  determina- 
tion of  individual  differences  of  taste  and  capacity,  and 
to  making  provision  for  them.  This  is  a  point  at  which  a 
sound  psychology  can  render  greatly  increased  service 
to  educational  practise.  The  object  of  this  determination 
is  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  the  loss  of  opportunity  and  the 
blunting  of  talent  by  trying  to  sharpen  it  upon  the  wrong 
whetstone.  The  different  tastes  and  capacities  of  children 
often  reveal  themselves  with  great  plainness  thru  their 
different  reactions  to  one  and  the  same  study  or  occupa- 
tion. A  danger  to  guard  against  is  lest  waste  be  not  di- 
minished but  increased  thru  trying  to  determine  definitely 
upon  these  individual  differences  too  soon,  and  before  the 
youth  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  some  forms  of  in- 
tellectual interest  and  employment  which  might  well  touch 
unsuspected  springs  hidden  in  his  nature. 

Despite  the  vast  expenditiure  of  the  past  fifty  years  for 

I  equipment  and  teaching  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  people 
at  large,  including  those  secondary  school  and  college 
graduates  who  have  studied  one  or  more  natural  sciences 
lor  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  are  in  practical  ignorance  of 
them.  We  have  succeeded  in  training  some  eminent 
chemists,  physicists  and  biologists,  but  we  have  not  made 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology  part  of  the  mental  furniture 
of  persons  who  are  called  educated,  largely  because  we  have 
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insisted  upon  going  the  wrong  way  about  it.  The  popular 
American  textbooks  in  chemistry  and  in  physics  are  almost 
without  exception  examples  of  how  those  subjects  should 
not  be  taught,  while  the  popular  textbooks  in  biological 
subjects  are  only  a  little  better.  The  best  textbooks  in 
geology  and  astronomy  are  more  wisely  made.  The  teachers 
of  all  these  sciences  have  almost  uniformly  proceeded  as 
if  every  student  who  came  under  their  influence  was  to 
become  a  specialist  in  their  particular  science.  They 
have  mistaken  the  training  of  scientists  for  the  teach- 
ing of  science.  They  have  insisted  upon  confound- 
ing the  logical  with  the  psychological  order  in  the 
presentation  of  new  material  to  the  youthful  mind, 
and  they  have  assumed  that  in  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  one  of  these  sciences  the  individual 
must  travel  over  again  the  road  taken  by  preceding  genera- 
tions but  in  somewhat  symbolic  and  highly  concentrated 
form.  If  these  sciences  are  ever  really  to  form  part  of 
the  mental  furniture  of  our  people,  they  must  be  taught 
not  thru  compelling  every  student  to  follow  painfully  their 
experimental  processes  and  determinations,  but  thru  demon- 
strating and  interpreting  established  facts,  thru  bringing 
the  students  to  realize  why  they  are  true  and  how 
they  were  proved,  thru  associating  great  discoveries 
and  advances  with  the  names  and  personalities  of 
those  who  have  made  them,  and  thru  putting  em- 
phasis upon  the  human  interest,  the  human  relationship 
of  that  theoretical  and  practical  knolwedge  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  term  natural  science.  The  academic  teachers 
of  these  subjects  are,  however,  usually  so  wedded  to  their 
idols  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  likelihood  of  a 
quick  reform  and  the  establishment  of  better  methods  of 
teaching.  These  must  wait  upon  a  more  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  method  of  discovery 
and  the  method  of  exposition.  For  admirable  and  per- 
suasive examples  of  the  method  of  exposition  one  need 
look  no  further  than  Professor  Huxley's  lecture  to  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Norwich  on  a  piece  of  chalk  or  Professor  Tyn- 
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dall's  lecture  on  magnetism  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools  of  London. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  language.  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  in 
large  degree  asphyxiated  by  wholly  wrong-headed  methods 
of  teaching,  and  French  and  German  are  a  sad  spectacle  to 
look  upon.  Intelligent  youths  who  have  spent  three,  four 
and  five  years  on  the  study  of  one  or  both  of  these  languages, 
can  neither  speak  them  easily  nor  understand  them  readily  nor 
write  them  correctly.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natiural 
^sciences,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  wrong  methods  of  teach- 

g.  It  is  a  sorry  commentary  as  to  what  is  going  on 
n  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  this  respect  to 
learn  on  the  best  authority  that  there  are  now  in  France 
at  least  200,000  American  young  men  who,  after  six  months 
of  military  activity  in  France  and  three  or  four  hours  of 
instruction  a  week  in  the  French  language,  can  carry  on 
a  comfortable  conversation  under  ordinary  conditions  and 

ircumstances  with  the  mastery  of  a  vocabulary  of  at 
east  a  thousand  words.  On  the  other  hand,  many  an 
American  college  graduate  who  has  studied  French  for  years 
is  as  awkward  and  as  nonplussed  in  a  Paris  drawingroom 
he  would  be  in  the  driver's  seat  of  an  airplane.       There 

ill  hereafter  be  marked  impatience  with  the  notion  that 

one  may  spend  an  indefinite  amount  of  time  upon  a  foreign 

anguage  without  hoping  or  expecting  either  to  speak  it 

easily  or  to  understand  it  comfortably.     The  notion  that 

oys  and  girls  are  to  study  a  foreign  language  as  an  end  in 
itself  or  with  a  view  to  becoming  grammarians  or  philologists 
must  be  given  up.  The  purpose  in  studying  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  to  gain  sufficient  practical  mastery  of  it  for  use  in 

aily  intercourse,  and  so  to  obtain  some  comprehension  of 
the  Uf  e,  the  institutions  and  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  language  it  is.  French  is  not  only  the  universal 
language  of  diplomacy  but  it  is  the  common  fink  between 

ducated  men  and  women  the  world  over.     It  is  of  the 

St  importance  that  American  schools  and  colleges  should 
|teach  French,  teach  it  practically  and  in  the  spirit  and  for 
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the  purpose  that  have  just  been  described.  The  teaching 
of  Spanish,  of  ItaUan  and  of  German  will  naturally  be  for 
similar  purposes  and  on  similar  Hues. 

For  nearly  a  generation  past  American  education  has 
laid  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  the  EngHsh 
language  and  literature,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
one  important  respect,  however,  damage  has  been  and  is 
being  done,  and  again  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  wrong 
method  of  teaching.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  best  way 
to  improve  the  written  EngHsh  of  students  is  to  compel 
them  to  write  constantly  and  on  all  sorts  of  topics.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  The  inventor  of  the  daily  theme  did  an  al- 
most incalculable  amoimt  of  damage  when  he  started  a  move- 
m  ent  that  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  United  States .  The  one 
best  way  in  which  to  teach  students  to  write  good  EngHsh 
is  to  teach  them  to  read  good  English.  He  who  constantly 
reads  the  best  EngHsh  and  also  the  best  French,  the  best 
Latin  and  the  best  Greek,  and  who  writes  occasionally  and 
when  he  has  something  to  say,  will  have  a  far  better  written 
style  than  he  who  pours  out  a  few  hundred  words  five  times 
a  week  on  diverse  topics  as  to  most  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge  and  Httle  interest.  The  waste  of  time  thru 
excessive  devotion  to  English  composition  is  very  great 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  patiently  borne  much  longer.  The 
daily  writing  is  obnoxious  to  the  students  and  the  inspection 
and  correction  of  their  work  is  drudgery  for  the  teacher  un- 
compensated by  any  adequate  result.  That  those  who 
write  daily  themes  and  whose  written  work  is  carefuUy 
corrected,  make  technical  improvements  in  their  written 
style  goes  without  saying,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
method  is  a  wasteful  and  inefiicient  one  and  that  the  path 
to  good  writing  leads  thru  good  reading.  If  there  is  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  good  reading,  proposals  such  as  that  the 
EngHsh  of  the  Bible  should  be  turned  into  what  is  caUed 
the  vernacular  must  be  given  short  shrift.  To  hear  the 
EngHsh  of  the  Bible  spoken  of  as  "a  beautiful  and  unfamiHar 
dialect  which  was  spoken  three  centimes  ago,"  because  it 
happens  to  be  beyond  the  immediate  comprehension  of 
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some  ignoramus  who  reads  a  writer  or  a  book  called  Nick 
Carter  and  the  newspapers,  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  equanim- 
ity of  a  saint.  We  shall  probably  next  be  told  that  it  is 
found  desirable  to  supply  the  plays  of  Shakspere  with 
descriptive  and  enticing  headlines  after  the  fashion  of  the 
last  editions  of  the  metropoHtan  evening  papers.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  limit  to  human  folly. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  study  of  government 
and  pontics  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  most  of  this  time  and  energy  have  been 
given  over  to  the  study  of  the  machinery  and  the  details 
of  government  rather  than  to  a  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  good  government  and  republican  institu- 
tions rest.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  increase  day 
by  day  and  have  been  multiplied  by  the  effects  and  results 
of  the  war.  There  is  double  need,  therefore,  of  training 
the  youth  of  today  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  in  a  knowledge  of  those  rights,  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities, national  and  international,  which  constitute  the 
elements  of  the  world's  organized  Hfe.  How  many  members 
of  Congress  there  may  be,  what  their  terms  and  what  their 
compensation,  are  facts  of  sHght  importance  compared 
with  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
Congress,  of  its  powers  and  duties,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
and  the  purposes  for  which  its  functions  have  been  fulfilled 
for  140  years.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  a  true 
theory  of  politics  will  supplement  and  unite  a  good  under- 
standing of  both  ethics  and  economics. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from  interest  in  the 
ancient  classics  has  plainly  come  to  its  end.  There  are 
many  signs  that  a  deeper  insight  and  a  wider  sympathy 
are  manifesting  themselves,  and  that  during  the  next 
generation  the  classical  languages  and  literatures  will  be 
more  earnestly  pursued  and  better  taught  than  they  have 
been  in  the  recent  past.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use  the 
classics  directly  in  any  plan  of  widespread  popular  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  education,  but  it  is  entirely  practicable 
for  that  education  to  be  carried  on  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  classics  and  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  lessons  which  they  teach  and  of  the  stand- 
ards which  they  set  up.  The  classics  remain  the  unex- 
hausted and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  excellence  in  all 
that  pertains  to  letters,  to  art  and  to  the  intellectual  life. 
The  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  their  study  and  their  proper  teaching ;  those 
in  whose  keeping  the  classics  are  placed  must  fix  their  minds 
much  more  on  matters  of  human  interest,  human  conduct 
and  human  feeling,  and  much  less  on  matters  of  technical 
Unguistic  accuracy  and  skill. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  educational  ideals 
of  modern  France  are  drawn  from  the  classical  tradition 
and  are  shaped  under  classical  influence,  and  that  the  French 
are  probably  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world.  Only 
recently  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
Fine  Arts  told  in  a  public  address  an  anecdote  of  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  who  overheard  one  eve- 
ning in  the  trenches  the  conversation  of  his  men:  "I,"  said 
one,  "am  fighting  for  my  fields  of  grain;"  ''I,"  said  an- 
other, "am  fighting  for  my  wife  and  children;"  and  "I," 
said  the  third,  "am  fighting  for  my  mountains."  Then  the 
young  officer  said  gravely,  "I  am  fighting  for  La  Fontaine 
and  Moli^re ;  La  Fontaine  the  immortal  heir  of  Aesop  and  of 
Phaedrus;  Moh^re  the  immortal  heir  of  Plautus  and  of 
Terence,  and  still  farther  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Menander." 
This  young  lieutenant  knew  well  both  how  to  live  and  how 
to  die,  for  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  of  man's  achieve- 
ment in  it  had  seized  hold  of  his  soul. 

In  an  industrial  age  like  that  in  which  we  are  living  and 
are  likely  to  continue  to  live,  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous 
that  there  is  so  slight  a  direct  relationship  between  formal 
education  and  industry.  Fully  thirty  years  ago  a  well- 
organized  and  clearly  defined  movement  was  undertaken 
in  the  United  States  to  bring  the  fundamental  and  elemen- 
tary industrial  processes  into  use  as  general  educational 
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instrumentalities.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Russian 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  Philadel- 
phia and  at  the  Paris  "Exposition  of  1878,  the  attention  of 
American  teachers  was  drawn  to  a  practical  method  of 
using  the  elementary  principles  of  the  mechanical  arts  as 
subjects  of  school  instruction  and  training.  Sound  physio- 
logical, psychological  and  economic  arguments  were  urged 
for  this  step  and  some  headway  was  made  towards  accom- 
plishing the  end  which  the  reformers  of  that  day  had  in 
view.  Despite  some  distinct  successes  here  and  there  and 
despite  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  move- 
ment was  based,  it  failed  to  establish  itself  generally  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  For 
one  thing,  the  movement  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  moment  and  to  be  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  quite  as  fatal  to  any  new  departure  as  to  be 
behind  public  opinion.  There  is  every  reason  now  why 
this  subject  should  be  taken  up  anew  and  why  those  gen- 
eral educational  instrumentalities  that  have  done  such 
yeoman's  work  for  generations  should  be  supplemented  by 
new  instrumentalities  designed  particularly  to  train  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  power  of  coordinating  the  two,  and  the 
constructive  capacity  of  youth  in  ways  that  will  eventually 
add  to  the  economic  usefulness  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  community.  It  is  specially  im- 
portant, by  linking  handwork  with  capacity,  artistry  and 
understanding,  to  restore  that  joy  in  the  job  with  its  re- 
sulting satisfactions  both  individual  and  social  which  mass- 
work  and  highly  specialized  industry  have  combined  as 
largely  to  destroy.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  importance  of 
education  to  creative  industry  and  the  importance  of  crea- 
tive industry  to  education  will  longer  be  disregarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elementary  school  must  be  brought 
back  to  its  proper  business,  neglect  of  which  has  been 
general  and  much  remarked  for  years  past.  The  elementary 
school,  being  well  organized  and  universal,  has  been  seized 
upon  by  faddists  and  enthusiasts  of  every  type  as  an  in- 
strumentality not  for  better  education  but  for  accomplish- 
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ing  their  own  particular  ends.  The  simple  business  of 
training  young  children  in  good  habits  of  exercise  and  in 
good  habits  of  conduct,  of  teaching  them  the  elementary 
facts  of  the  nature  which  surrounds  them,  and  of  giving 
them  ability  to  read  understandingly,  to  write  legibly  and  to 
perform  quickly  and  with  accuracy  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  numbers,  has  been  rudely  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  all  sorts  of  enterprises  from  lectures  on  the  al- 
leged evil  effects  of  alcohol  aiid  tobacco  to  the  sale  of  War 
Savings  Stamps.  It  may  be  necessary  one  of  these  days 
to  organize  a  society  for  the  protection  of  the  elementary 
school  in  order  that  that  indispensable  institution  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  mind  its  own  proper  business. 

Vigorous  steps  must  be  taken  promptly  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  more  attractive  to  men  of  high  com- 
petence and  ambition.  While  administrative  officers  are 
still  frequently  more  or  less  dependent  upon  political  or 
other  conditions  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  influence 
educational  organization  and  work,  teachers  as  a  body, 
whether  in  school  or  in  college,  are  so  secure  in  their  tenure 
as  to  constitute  a  highly  privileged  class.  The  politician 
and  the  intriguer  must  be  taught  not  to  concern  himself 
with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  or  with  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  educational  work.  Mere  se- 
curity of  tenure  does  not,  however,  attract  the  highest  type 
of  person  to  any  branch  of  public  service.  What  must  be 
added  to  a  tenure  whose  security  is  absolute  so  long  as  com- 
petence accompanies  it,  is  opportunity  for  individual  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  and  an  adequate  wage.  Not  only  must 
the  wages  of  teachers  be  very  greatly  increased,  but  the 
prizes  of  the  profession,  those  conspicuous,  influential  and 
well-paid  posts  that  are  freely  open  to  talent,  must  be  multi- 
plied both  in  number  and  in  importance.  The  ambitious 
and  high-spirited  man  will  be  drawn  to  education  as  a 
career,  and  held  in  it,  so  soon  as  he  finds  that  it  offers  him 
an  opportunity  for  reputation  and  for  usefulness  that  is 
commensurate  with  his  ambition  and  his  capacity. 

By  the  mere  force  of  inertia  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
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schoolmasters  to  lapse  back  into  old  habits,  old  routine  and 
old  methods  when  the  present  emotional  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn. In  the  name  and  in  the  hope  of  true  progress  and 
of  learning  the  lessons  of  experience,  this  tendency  must  be 
avoided  and  combated.  The  new  world  into  which  we 
are  so  rapidly  moving  will  be  built  upon  the"  old  world 
which  it  displaces,  and  it  will  gather  into  itself  all  of  the 
lessons  of  that  old  world's  experience  while  resolutely 
throwing  away  its  dross.  Unless  all  signs  fail  it  will  be  a 
world  of  vigorous  individual  activity,  of  large  opportunity 
or  initiative  and  accompHshment,  and  of  constantly  in- 
easing  cooperation  for  high  purposes  between  individuals, 
between  groups  and  between  nations.  After  all  that  may 
be  said  in  sharp  criticism  of  American  school  and  college 
education  in  the  past  two  decades,  it  remains  true  that  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  the  American  soldiers, 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  the  most  striking  ac- 
complishments in  the  shortest  time  thru  the  possession  of 
almost  unequalled  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  zeal  for 
rvice.  What  may  not  be  expected  of  such  a  people,  and, 
the  need  ever  come  again,  of  such  soldiers,  if  their  theory 
nd  practise  of  education  are  all  that  they  should  be? 
ne's  imagination  hesitates  to  attempt  to  measure  the 
capacity  of  one  hundred  millions  of  thoroly  well-educated, 
well-trained  and  well-disciplined  American  men  and  women. 
Yet  nothing  short  of  this  should  be  the  aim  of  American 
educational  policy.  That  policy  as  it  steadily  advances 
to  newer  and  higher  levels  of  ambition  and  accomplish- 
ment must  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  temptations  of  that  egotism 
which  regards  the  affairs  of  the  passing  moment  as  of  such 
importance  to  the  world's  history  and  of  such  significance 
for  the  world's  future  as  to  justify  contempt  for  all  that  has 
gone  before.  That  policy  will  succeed  if  it  remains  stead- 
fast in  its  republican  faith  and  if  it  continues  to  prefer  the 
soHd  foundations  and  noble  ideals  of  the  old  republic  to 
the  endowed  and  prolix  fatuities  of  the  New  Republic. 

Nicholas  Murray  ButIvER 
Coi^uMBiA  University 
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Memory  and  the  learning  process.    By  Darwin  Owver  Lyon.    Baltimore, 
Warwick,  and  York,  1917.     p.  179. 

This  book  represents  an  attempt  to  combine  a  general 
discussion  of  memory  with  a  report  of  the  author's  own 
experiments  and  suffers  somewhat  from  the  division  of  its 
aim.  Thus  the  first  two  chapters  deal  with  The  Forms  of 
Mental  Activity  Included  under  Memory  and  The  Sub- 
divisions of  Memory  in  General,  while  the  third  and  fourth 
discuss,  in  some  disproportion  to  the  whole  theme,  the  rela- 
tion of  amount  of  material  to  learning  time,  the  optimum 
distribution  of  time,  and  the  relation  of  speed  of  learning 
to  permanence  of  retention;  these  being  the  subjects  of 
Dr.  Lyon's  own  investigations.  The  final  chapter  returns 
to  generalizations  in  treating  of  The  Educational  Value  of 
Psychological  Research.  The  organization  of  the  material 
is  thruout  unfavorably  affected  by  the  fact  that  part  of  it 
has  appeared  elsewhere. 

To  the  psychologist,  the  introductory  chapters  are  not 
especially  stimulating,  but  they  will  prove  valuable  no  doubt 
to  the  general  reader.  The  treatment  of  memory  types 
seems  antiquated.  Turning  to  the  chapters  which  present 
the  author's  original  investigations,  we  find  that  Dr.  Lyon, 
using  himself  as  observer,  experimented  for  fourteen  and  a 
half  months  on  the  learning  of  poetry,  prose,  digits,  and 
nonsense  syllables,  employing  both  the  method  of  one  read- 
ing a  day  and  that  of  continuous  readings  until  the  material 
was  learned.  The  results  show  differences  according  as  the 
material  was  logical  or  not.  For  poetry  and  prose  the 
once-per-day  method  gives  no  saving  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  continuous  method;  for  digits  and  nonsense 
syllables  it  does.  With  non-logical  material,  that  is,  ma- 
terial memorized  by  motor  associations,   *'the  total  time 
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spent  by  the  'once-per-day'  method  may  be  roughly  said 
to  vary  as  the  length  of  the  passage;  by  the  'continuous' 
method,  however,  the  time  would  seem  to  vary  approxi- 
I  mately  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  passage."  The 
i  once-per-day  method  proved  on  the  whole  superior 
I  to  the  continuous  method,  especially  for  motor  learning. 
I  It  is  stated  that  material  learned  by  the  once-per-day 
I  method  is  retained  longer,  but  the  reviewer  is  unable  to 
i   find  the  data  on  which  this  statement  is  based. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  relation  of  quickness  of  learn- 
ing to  retentiveness,  twelve  groups  of  individuals,  including 
various  types  of  students,  teachers,  reformatory,  prison, 
and  workhouse  inmates,  asylum  attendants,  business  men 
and  clerks,  were  used  as  observers.  Prose,  poetry,  nonsense 
syllables,  and  digits  were  again  the  material.  The  results, 
retention  being  tested  by  the  saving  method,  give  warrant 
for  the  following  conclusions:  with  prose  and  poetry  those 
who  learn  quickly  remember  longest;  with  digits,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case ;  nonsense  syllables  and  words,  the  results 
^^B  inconclusive.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Lyon  favors  the  con- 
clusion that  in  motor  learning  those  who  learn  quickest 
forget  most;  in  logical  learning,  those  who  learn  quickest 
forget  least. 

The  data  on  which  these  conclusions  rest  are  recognized 
by  the  author  to  be  not  absolutely  cogent  or  unambiguous. 
But  evidence  has  long  been  accumulating  to  show  that 
learning  is  a  very  different  phenomenon  according  to  the 
prominence  or  subordination  in  it  of  motor  processes.  The 
reader  may  recall  that  McDougall  bases  one  of  his  argu- 
ments against  mechanism  in  the  interpretation  of  mental 
phenomena  on  the  failure  of  logical  learning  to  obey  the 
laws  of  motor  learning.  The  essential  point  in  regard  to 
this  difference  is  really,  however,  one  that  Dr.  Lyon,  like 
McDougall  and  others,  does  not  bring  into  relief;  namely, 
that  logical  learning  which  is,  so  to  speak,  already  accom- 
plished when  it  begins.  That  is,  it  depends  on  systems  of 
associative  dispositions  which  have  long  been  established 
and  need  only  to  be  slightly  rearranged  and  recombined. 

Margaret  FivOy  Washburn 
Vassar  Coi^lege 
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The  school  as  a  social  institution.     By  Chari^ES  L.  Robbins.     New  York: 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  1918.     480  p.     $1 .50.^ 
A  New  basis  for  social  progress.    By  W1L1.IAM  Chari.ES  White  and  Louis 

Jay  HBAI.TH.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917.     229  p.   $1 .25. 
Theories  of  social  progress.   By  Arthur  James  Todd.     New  York :  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1918.     579  P-     $2.25. 

The  School  as  a  Social  Institution,  by  Charles  L.  Robbins, 
is  a  rather  comprehensive  survey  of  the  school's  more  obvious 
social  aspects.  The  author  is  imprest  with  the  social  func- 
tion of  the  school  as  revealed  by  the  history  of  education 
(Chapter  I).  He  discusses  the  social  ideals  that  the  school 
should  inculcate  (II),  and  the  school's  relation  to  other 
important  social  institutions  (III).  He  recognizes  the  in- 
fluence that  the  school  may  be  made  to  exert  in  eUminating 
poverty,  levelling  class  distinctions,  generating  social  prog- 
ress (IV),  and  determining  the  ideals  and  conduct  of  the 
members  of  society  (VIII).  He  shows  how  the  traditional 
education  has  predetermined  the  status  of  persons  in  so- 
ciety (VI),  and  points  out  how  this  selective  function  can 
be  put  on  a  more  democratic  basis  (VII).  The  social  sig- 
nificance of  health  work  in  the  schools  is  given  a  chapter 
(V),  while  another  (IX)  is  devoted  to  the  community  cen- 
ter idea.  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the 
social  significance  of  school  organization  (X,  XI),  the  curric- 
ulum (XII,  XIII),  and  methods  (XIV).  The  last  chapter 
(XV)  deals  with  the  teacher.  On  the  whole  this  book 
covers  the  field  about  as  well  as  any  now  in  existence,  and 
is  a  very  useful  text  for  introducing  relatively  immature 
students  to  the  subject.  In  his  rather  extended  book  Hsts 
Robbins  cites  abimdant  educational  literature,  but  not  half 
a  dozen  strictly  sociological  works.  His  text  reveals  a 
corresponding  limitation. 

A  New  Basis  for  Social  Progress,  by  White  and  Health, 
outlines  a  scheme  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  our 
educational  system.  The  writers  would  divide  society  into 
local  units  for  purposes  of  educational  administration. 
Each  unit  should  then  be  siu^eyed  or  analyzed  so  as  to 
determine  just  what  the  demand  is  for  workers  of  each  and 
every  sort.     The  educational  system  of  each  unit,  including 
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elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  of  various  sorts, 
and  the  university  at  the  apex  of  the  system,  should  be 
organized  to  turn  out  workers  of  each  sort  in  numbers  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  ascertained  demand.  Teaching  should 
be  departmentalized  from  top  to  bottom.  The  subjects 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  each  type  of  worker  should 
be  definitely  prescribed,  whereupon  each  candidate  could 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  system  in  such  departments  as 
he  needed  and  climb  up  the  departmental  ladders  as  fast 
as  his  individual  capacities  permitted,  each  one  leaving  the 
system  after  a  long  or  short  course,  depending  upon  the 
work  for  which  he  is  destined.  This  scheme  is  a  socio- 
logical absurdity.  The  analogy  of  modern  business  organ- 
ization, with  its  speciahzation  and  departmentalization, 
may  be  sound  enough  so  far  as  concerns  education  for  pro- 
duction only,  but  it  is  fimdamentally  wrong  when  applied 
to  education  for  consumption;  and  for  social  progress  that 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Sociologists  reahze 
that  the  more  nearly  universal  we  can  make  a  Hberal  type 
of  education,  the  safer  will  be  the  future  of  democracy. 
Education  must  not  cater  to,  but  correct,  the  industrial 
status  of  the  workers.  If  some  autocrat  desired  a  formula 
for  creating  a  caste  system,  nothing  could  be  more  effective 
than  the  scheme  outHned  in  this  book. 

Theories  of  Social  Progress,  by  Todd,  is  probably  as  sig- 
nificant a  contribution  to  educational  theory  as  has  appeared 
in  recent  years.  The  author  is  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Reviewing  the  book  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (May,  191 8),  Albion  W. 
Small  welcomes  it  as  a  distinct  contribution,  and  recom- 
mends the  subject  matter  as  a  requirement  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  sociology.  Unfortunately,  the  title  does  not 
reveal  the  fact  that  this  book  is  really  a  profound  treatise 
on  the  social  function  of  education  in  democratic  society; 
if  it  did  more  educators  would  read  it. 

This  is  the  keynote:  "Social  advance  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  knowledge  is  diffused  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society"  (p.  471). 
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Part  III  treats  of  the  various  influences  which,  according 
to  different  theorists,  have  determined  civiUzation.  Some 
of  the  chapter  titles  are:  Geographic  Determinists,  The 
Technicians  or  Inventionists,  The  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  History,  The  Eugenists,  The  Mihtarists,  Govern- 
ment, Public  Opinion,  Great  Men,  Heroes  and  fitile,  Re- 
Hgion,  The  IdeaHsts.  Education  is  the  last  word  of  every 
chapter.  For  instance  this,  in  summarizing  the  chapter 
on  geographic  determinists:  "Man  tames  earth  and  air 
by  taming  himself.  *  *  *  *  This  is  preeminently  our 
educational  process"  (p.  175).  And  these,  in  the  chapter 
on  eugenics:  "The  wiser  of  the  eugenists  *  *  *  ap- 
peal only  to  educated  public  opinion  for  the  realization  of 
their  ideals"  (p.  267);  and:  "In  no  mean  sense,  then,  posi- 
tive eugenics  means  the  socializing  of  opportunity,  which  is 
the  final  significance  and  aim  of  education"  (p.  272).  But 
further  samples  space  forbids. 

For  the  present  social  crisis  the  chief  value  of  this  book 
is  the  unique  emphasis  it  puts  upon  the  distribution  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  resources.  In  this  respect,  besides 
being  a  scientific  treatise,  it  is  the  call  of  a  prophetic  faith. 
Todd  approves  Marshall  and  Ward  in  asserting  that  "genius 
exists  in  nearly  every  one"  (p.  269).  The  "social  waste  of 
unguided  personal  ability"  he  attributes  to  our  grossly  in- 
adequate education  (pp.  271,  522).  Moreover  "progress 
is  only  possible  when  along  with  individual  power  of  initiat- 
ing changes  there  exists  a  social  aggregate  capable  of  ap- 
preciating and ,  conserving  them."  Social  soHdarity  also 
depends  upon  universal  enlightenment.  These  ideas  recur 
with  ever-increasing  emphasis  during  the  last  two  hundred 
pages,  culminating  in  the  outHnes  of  such  an  educational 
system  as  we  must  shortly  achieve  if  our  hopes  in  democracy 
are  not  to  fail. 

Could  educators  generally  acquire  the  point  of  view  of 
this  book  its  service  would  be  immense. 

Ross  Iv.  Finney 
State  Normai.  Schooi. 
Vaw,ey  City,  N.  Dak. 
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Among  the  books  of  philosophical  interest  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  recent  experience  and  happenings,  the  most 
notable  perhaps  is  a  volume  entilted  Human  nature  and  its 
remaking  by  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking,  of  Harvard  University. 
The  content  of  the  book  was  first  incorporated  in  lectures  de- 
livered during  19 16  at  Yale  University  on  the  Taylor 
Foundation.  There  are  in  these  suggestive  pages  many 
searching  questions  asked  and  many  interesting  points  of 
view  opened  up  for  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  book  which  is 
easy  to  summarize,  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  well  repay 
careful  reading.  (New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1918.     434  p.     $3.00.) 

In  a  stout  volume  entitled  Modern  and  contemporary 
European  history,  Professor  Schapiro,  of  the  New  York 
City  College,  has  given  a  readable  and  scholarly  interpre- 
tation of  the  field  which  his  book  covers.  A  much  more 
than  usual  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  literary  and 
social  influences  and  movements  and  their  effects  in  shaping 
and  interpreting  political  and  military  events.  The  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  of  the  book  is  very  complete  and  has 
been  made  with  rare  good  judgment.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     191 8.     804  p.) 

A  book  which  contains  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion, not  always  well  ordered  or  wisely  interpreted,  is  Safe 
and  unsafe  democracy,  by  Henry  Ware  Jones.  (New 
York:  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  191 8.  500  p. 
$2.00.) 

Professor  Charles  C.  Peters,  of  Ohio  Wesley  an  Univer- 
sity, is  the  author  of  a  useful  book  entitled  Human  conduct 
which  has  a  number  of  novel  and  interesting  features.  It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  of  secondary  school  and 
college  age  who  are  taking  up  problems  in  general  phil- 
osophy and  psychology  as  applied  to  practical  action. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 8.  430  p. 
$1.30.) 

Another  book  for  students  of  a  similar  type,  but  more 
distinctly   ethical  and  more  literary  in  character  is   The 
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psychology  of  courage,  by  Professor  Herbert  G.  Lord,  of 
Columbia  University.  The  analyses  of  motive  and  con- 
duct made  in  this  book  are  both  subtle  and  illuminating. 
(Boston:  John  W.  Luce  Company.     1918.     164  p.     $1 .25.) 

The  ItaHan  savant,  Sr.  Eugenio  Rignano,  who  is  editor 
of  Scieniia,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  essays  which  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  published  under  the  title  Essays  in  scientific  synthesis. 
What  is  striking  in  the  book  is  not  so  much  its  content,  as 
the  author's  own  personal  characteristics  and  scholarship, 
clear  thinking  and  careful  exposition.  (Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  PubUshing  Company.     1918.     252  p.) 

In  The  larger  liberalism  Mr.  Edward  B.  Benjamin  has 
undertaken  the  very  large  order  of  preparing  the  outlines 
of  a  social  philosophy  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  author's  use  of  the  words  "liberal"  and  'liberaHsm" 
illustrates  a  habit  now  becoming  quite  common  of  twisting 
words  from  their  original  and  settled  meaning,  largely  for 
purposes  of  aid  in  propaganda.  Neither  socialism  nor  any 
other  form  of  collectivism  can  by  any  possibility  be  called 
Hberal,  because  it  is.  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  UberaHsm  rests.  What  Mr.  Benjamin 
is  writing  about  is  not  the  larger  Hberalism,  but  something 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  would  displace  HberaHsm.  It 
is  important  that  to  this  something  the  word  liberalism 
should  be  denied.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1918.     186  p.) 


VIII 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Cleonandthe  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  recently  delivered 
^^^  the  Creighton  Lecture  at  the  London  School 

of  Economics,  and  took  as  his  topic  Cleon  and  Aristophanes : 
the  Contemporary  Criticism  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Professor  Murray's  scholarship  and  deep  insight  into  the 
underlying  tendencies  in  history  enabled  him  to  point  out 
many  striking  parallels  between  the  greatest  war  that  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  greatest  war  of  all  history. 

He  pointed  out  that  Greek  history  had  been  constantly 
reinterpreted  according  to  the  political  experience  and  pref- 
erences of  its  writers.  Cleon,  the  most  vivid  figure  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  been  variously  represented;  he  had 
been  treated  as  **a  bloodthirsty  sans-culotte,  who  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  terror;  a  vigorous  and  much-abused  Rad- 
ical; the  figurehead  of  a  great  social  and  economic  move- 
ment;" but  Thucydides  had  told  us  what  was  essential  to 
know,  simply  that  Cleon  was  **the  most  violent  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  at  that  time  most  persuasive  to  the  multi- 
tude." 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
the  present  war.  It  was  to  the  Hellenic  people  a  world  war 
the  greatest  that  there  had  ever  been;  it  startled  the  world 
by  its  bitter  cruelty;  it  was  a  struggle  between  sea  power 
and  land  power,  between  democracy  and  miHtary  autocracy. 
The  democratic  sea  power  of  Athens  suffered  from  its  lack 
of  cohesion  and  its  dependence  on  sea-borne  resources;  the 
military  land  empire  of  the  Peloponnesians  gained  from 
its  compact  and  central  position. 

Again,  there  was  a  division  of  parties  Hke  our  own.  Tho 
there  were  no  pro-Spartans  in  Athens,  there  was  roughly 
a  peace  negotiation  party  led  by  Nicias,  and  a  knock-out- 
blow  party  led  by  Cleon.     After  ten  years  of  war  Nicias 
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succeeded  in  making  a  peace  treaty,  which  the  firebrands  on 
both  sides  at  once  proceeded  to  violate ;  and  after  twenty- 
seven  years  the  war  left  Athens  wrecked  and  Sparta  bleed- 
ing to  death.  Parallels  must  not  be  prest  too  close,  but 
another  similarity  should  be  noticed:  the  more  Greece 
was  ruined  the  more  was  Athens  haunted  by  shining  dreams 
of  the  future  reconstruction  of  human  life — the  specula- 
tions of  philosophers,  and  even  the  comic  poets;  Plato's 
dream  city. 

The  lecturer  then  turned  to  some  of  the  obvious  material 
results  from  so  long  and  serious  a  war.  Athens  became  over- 
crowded with  refugees,  living  in  casks  and  holes  and  gate- 
ways, as  the  Sausage-seller  said ;  the  overcrowding  led  to  the 
great  plague  described  by  Thucydides  but  not  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes.  Food  was  scarce;  there  was  no  oil  or  char- 
coal; "Whv  did  you  light  that  drunkard  of  a  lamp?"  says 
the  master  to  his  servant  in  the  Wasps.  The  scarcity  of 
food  was  dwelt  upon  again  and  again,  as  a  joke  with  a  grim 
background;  Megara  was  absolutely  starving;  in  Athens 
prices  were  high,  but  in  the  Knights  Cleon,  after  thundering 
against  the  "hidden  hand,"  and  being  interrupted  by  the 
news  of  a  great  catch  of  sprats,  taught  the  hungry  people 
their  lesson  only  too  well :  ** Peace?  Yes,  of  course.  When 
they  know  that  we  have  cheap  fish  in!  We  don't  want 
peace !  Let  the  war  rip !"  Another  effect  of  the  war  was  the 
absence  of  men  of  military  age  from  Athens;  three  plays  of 
Aristophanes  were  based  on  what  women  could  do  if  they 
held  together;  the  Lysistrata  showed  a  general  strike  of 
women ;  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  they  were  in  Parliament.  There 
was  dearth  of  servants,  but  not  as  with  us;  the  slaves  de- 
serted in  large  numbers  from  the  city  of  their  owners. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  war  on  poHtical  opinion,  the  first 
simple  fact  to  reahze  was  that  the  war  was  long  and  evenly 
balanced.  Neither  side  could  understand  why  it  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  completely.  There  arose  a  demand  for 
energy  at  any  price,  and  it  became  difficult  to  work  for 
peace.  The  average  Athenian  citizen  regarded  the  Spartan 
as  "to  be  no  more  trusted  than  a  hungry  wolf  with  his  mouth 
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open;"  one  for  whom  there  existed  "no  altar  and  no  honor 
and  no  oath."  The  Athenian  counterpart  to  the  clergy — 
that  is,  the  prophets  and  oracle-mongers — were  repre- 
sented by  comedy  as  being  more  ferocious  in  their  passions 
than  the  ordinary  man;  but  Dicaeopolis,  in  the  Acharnians, 
deliberately  undertakes  to  argue  that  the  Spartans  were  not 
after  all,  to  blame  in  everything.  The  policy  of  Cleon  was 
to  win  completely,  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means,  a  policy 
which  "became  more  and  more  repulsive  to  decent  men," 
and  our  witnesses  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  from  the 
time  of  Pericles  onward  there  was  a  rapid  deterioration  in 
the  class  of  men  who  acquired  ascendancy  in  Athens ;  be- 
sides a  change  of  social  class,  there  really  was  a  moral  and 
spiritual  degradation  from  Pericles  and  Cimon  to  Huper- 
bolus  and  his  successors,  with  their  flatterers  and  hangers- 
on,  shirkers  from  military  service,  rich  profiteers  and  in- 
formers, types  of  the  spy  mania  of  the  time.  It  was  a 
permanent  count  against  Cleon  that  he  repeatedly  refused 
peace,  because,  as  Aristophanes  makes  him  say,  "I  mean  to 
give  the  Athenian  Demos  universal  empire  over  Hellas." 
"Bosh!"  answers  the  Sausage-seller,  "it  is  because  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  war  suits  you!  The  general  darkness 
and  ignorance,  the  absence  of  financial  control,  the  nervous 
terror  of  the  populace,  and  even  their  very  poverty  and 
hunger,  which  makes  them  more  and  more  dependent  on 
you." 


Education,  being  the  human  race  in  process 
:om 
the  outside 


Education  from       ^^  self -improvement,  is  necessarily  critical 


and  gets  criticized.  Any  human  process 
can  be  thus  scanned  and  improved  unless  it  is  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  field — which  no  one  has  ever  alleged  of  this 
subject.  Is  it  worth  noting  that  education  deals  with  the 
most  refractory  material  known  to  man — himself — and 
has  so  dealt,  in  recent  times,  under  the  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  sophistication  and  prosperity?  When  people 
have  too  much  and  know  too  much,  relative  to  their  own 
capacities,  it  becomes  rather  hard  to  teach  them  anything. 
(There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  pint  pot  soon  spills.) 
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Anybody  can  make  up  his  mind  that  the  schools  ought  to 
turn  out  young  people  as  he  would  like  to  have  them,  and 
can  then  show  how  most  teachers  fall  down  on  that  job. 
H.  G.  Wells's  latest  book  (October,  1918)  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  useless  to  remind  such 
debaters  that  Franki^in  or  Lincoi^n,  if  alive  today,  would 
be  astonished  and  deUghted  to  see  the  great  web  of  mental 
opportunity  which  modem  education,  in  all  its  aspects 
from  university  to  billboard,  spreads  abroad  over  our  human 
world.  We  hold  no  brief  for  schools  as  they  are,  but,  when 
it  comes  to  making  tests,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  teachers  who  should  be  doing  that  work  is  probably 
quite  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  should  be 
engaged  in  learning.  This  war  has  put  fire  and  stiffening 
purpose  into  many  a  young  fellow's  quest  of  knowledge, 
and  so  has  proved  that  education  is  not  solely  an  affair 
of  teachers.  Finally,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  when 
schools  do  the  most  * 'forming"  and  "molding"  and  claim 
the  most  authority,  they  do  the  most  harm.  Education 
is  freedom  or  it  is  nothing. — Collier's  Weekly,  December  7, 
1918. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EDUCATION  UPON  A 

SOCIAL  BASIS 

The  end  of  the  war  may  see    only  the  beginning  rather 

than  the  end  of  the  troubles  of  our  civilization.     The  most 

difficult  adjustments  remain  to  be  made — readjustments  in 

every  department  of  social  life,  political,  economic,  moral, 

I       and    educational.     Social    reconstruction    is    not    the    idle 

wish  of  a  few  visionaries.     It  is  an  imperative  need  forced 

upon  us,  both  by  the  relative  failure  of  our  civilization,  and 

^l)y  the  destructive  power  of  the  war  itself.      We  have  not 

^^fcierely  to  rid  ourselves  of  certain  ways  of  thinking  and  liv- 

^^Bng  which  have  brought  disaster  upon  us,  but  we  have 

^■burdens  put  upon  us  by  the  calamity  of  the  war,  which  will 

^Bequire  our  whole  strength  to  carry. 

^H  In  the  material  life  alone  these  burdens  are  staggering. 
^Krhe  war  debts  of  the  belligerent  nations  at  the  end  of  the 
I  fourth  year  of  the  war  aggregated  the  enormous  sum  of 
$129,000,000,000,  an  amount  six  times  greater  than  the 
total  public  debt  of  the  civilized  world  prior  to  the  war 
and  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  combined  wealth  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations.  Even  with  the  war  now  ended,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  interest  charges  on  war  debts  of 
the  world  will  amount  to  $10,000,000,000 — a  sum  con- 
siderably larger  than  was  spent  yearly  prior  to  the  war  by 
all  the  belligerent  nations  combined  for  public  purposes. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  loss  of  Hfe  and  the  destruction  of 
property  occasioned  by  the  war,  we  will  perhaps  get  some 
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idea  of  the  burdens  in  the  material  reahn  alone  which  must 
be  assumed  by  us  who  live  after  and  by  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  can  carry  this  burden  and 
the  other  social  burdens  which  necessarily  go  with  it,  only 
on  one  condition;  and  that  is,  that  we  all  stand  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  that  we  are  united  and  not  divided; 
that  we  think  aUke  and  work  together  harmoniously  at 
the  essential  tasks  of  life.  The  problems  of  social,  national 
and  human  unity  have  accordingly  suddenly  assumed  new 
importance.  We  see  that  we  must  achieve  national  unity 
and  some  degree  of  international  unity  if  we  are  to  carry  our 
burden  successfully.  Political,  industrial,  and  social  soH- 
darity  must  replace  the  regime  of  individualism  and  class 
war.  But  these  can  not  be  achieved  without  social  educa- 
tion; for,  in  a  broad  sense,  education  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  control  the  formation  of  habit  and  character 
in  the  individual,  and  so  give  him  those  social  attitudes 
which  will  favor  the  development  of  social  and  national 
unity.  For  science  substantially  agrees  with  a  recent 
popular  writer^  when  he  declares,  "The  development  of 
education  and  the  development  of  human  societies  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Education  makes  the  social  man." 
The  reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  is,  accord- 
ingly, fundamental  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  have  a  more  socialized  education.  By 
that  I  mean  for  the  present,  negatively,  one  which  will 
produce  not  the  slacker,  the  profiteer,  the  exploiter,  whether 
in  war  or  in  peace,  but  the  citizen,  who  habitually  identi- 
fies his  welfare  with  that  of  the  community  and  the  nation, 
in  whom  the  sense  of  the  value  of  social  and  national  unity 
dominates  purely  individualistic  and  class  motives. 

But  social  unity,  tho  it  be  the  unity  of  the  nation  or  even 
of  humanity  at  large,  is  not  enough  to  define  the  aim  of 
socialized  education.  Beyond  the  achievement  of  social 
unity  lies  the  task  of  developing  our  civilization  so  as  to 
produce  a  better  world.  Beyond  the  problem  of  unity  is 
^  H.  G.  Wells  in  Joan  and  Peter. 
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the  problem  of  progress,  and  this  looms  as  the  larger  prob- 
lem in  any  view  which  takes  in  the  future.  Progress,  to 
be  sure,  can  not  be  achieved  without  unity,  and  all  true 
social  progress  must  ultimately  result  in  more  harmonious 
human  relations,  and  so  in  a  larger  measure  social  unity, 
if  it  is  not  to  negative  itself.  Nevertheless,  social  progress 
implies  something  more  than  social  unity.  It  implies  com- 
pleter mastery  over  all  the  conditions  of  hiunan  living, 
both  internal  and  external,  and  so  the  realization  of  higher 
social  values.  A  truly  socialized  education  will  accordingly 
adapt  the  individual  not  merely  to  the  social  present,  but 
even  more  to  the  social  future.  It  will  develop  in  him  the 
imagination  and  the  sense  of  social  values  which  are  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  better  social  world.  It  will  recruit  him 
for  that  army  of  social  advance  which  must  undertake  to 
achieve  those  victories  and  conquests  of  peace,  far  greater 
than  those  of  war,  which  must  be  made  if  our  civilization 
is  to  stand  in  the  final  judgment  of  history;  but  it  will  do 
so,  not  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  humanitarian  enthusiasm, 
as  upon  the  basis  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
forces  which  have  been  shown  thru  scientific  research  to 
enter  into  the  making  or  the  marring  of  human  life. 

But  for  us  in  America  even  preparation  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  civilization  to  higher  levels  of  social  achieve- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  define  socialized  education.  For 
upon  us  has  devolved  the  heavy  duty  of  social  leadership 
for  all  the  nations.  A  far- thinking  English  friend  of  mine 
remarked  tome  in  19 14,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
"America  will  now  have  to  take  the  lead  in  civiHzation  for 
the  next  five  hundred  years."  Whether  this  will  prove 
true  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the  opportunity  of  leadership  is 
presented  to  us.  Not  only  is  the  world  looking  to  us  poHt- 
ically  for  leadership  in  international  affairs,  but  it  looks 
also  to  us  for  the  demonstration  of  those  moral  and  social 
ideals  which  will  make  possible  the  realization  of  liberty, 
justice  and  fraternity  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
must  beware,  however,  not  to  follow  Germany  in  its  mis- 
take of  trying  to  lead  the  world  thru  the  acquisition  of 
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political  and  industrial  dominion.  Rather  ours  is  the 
higher  task  of  leading  in  civilization  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  the  possibility  of  a  social  life  characterized  by 
increasing  liberty,  justice,  and  fraternity  and  by  increas- 
ing production  of  those  goods  and  values  which  satisfy  the 
higher  demands  of  the  human  soul.  We  should  hasten  ac- 
cordingly to  get  rid  of  that  curious  combination  of  love  of 
power,  of  love  of  success  at  any  price,  of  love  of  ease  and  of 
pleasure,  which  so  dominated  American  character  in  the 
last  third  of  a  century  that  even  a  friendly  European  critic 
could  say  that  he  feared  that  the  Americanization  of  the 
world  might  mean  "the  swan-song  of  civilization."  The 
Americanization  of  the  world  should  mean  the  making  of 
the  world  safe,  not  only  for  democracy,  but  for  higher 
humanitarian  civilization.  If  we  are  to  assume  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  social  leadership  for  a  world,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  system  and  ideal  of  education  must  be  rad- 
ically reconstructed.  We  must  have  a  socialized  educa- 
tion in  a  deeper  sense  than  the  one  which  those  who  use 
the  term  commonly  mean.  Our  education  must  function 
with  reference  to  "the  great  society"  of  humanity  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  national  unity  and  progress.  Our 
problem  then  becomes  the  education  (or  shall  I  say  the  re- 
education?) of  a  world.  For  the  way  we  lead,  the  world 
will  probably  follow;  and  the  way  we  train  our  leaders,  so 
shall  we  lead. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  heart  of  our  problem,  without 
stopping  for  any  formal  definition  of  socialized  education: 
Our  school  system  is  central  in  our  education,  and  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  producing  as  they  do  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  are  central  and  dominating  in  our  educational 
system.  Now  the  vital  thing  in  our  educational  system, 
from  elementary  school  to  university,  is  the  curriculum; 
and  the  consideration  of  what  sort  of  curriculum  is  de- 
manded by  our  social  situation  will  serve  better  to  define 
the  socialized  education  which  we  should  aim  to  realize 
in  the  reconstruction  of  our  education  than  a  formal  defini- 
tion.    Of  course,  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this, 
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concrete  methods  and  practises  can  not  be  dealt  with. 
Only  the  general,  underlying  principles  which  should 
govern  the  making  of  a  curriculum  which  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  socialized  education  will  be  discust;  but 
these  principles,  with  such  modification  as  will  fit  them 
to  concrete  conditions,  will  apply  to  our  whole  educational 
system  from  elementary  school  to  university. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in 
forming  curriculums  in  our  schools  adequate  for  our  social 
needs?  Let  us  remember,  first  of  all,  that  in  man  the  chief 
organ  of  adaptation,  both  in  his  physical  and  social  Hfe, 
is  the  mind.  The  freeing  of  the  mind,  the  development  of 
its  powers,  and  the  disciplining  of  it  to  social  use  has  been, 
in  general,  the  fundamental  aim  of  all  modern  education, 
and  this  aim  socialized  education  fully  reaffirms.  Only 
it  would  throw  the  accent  upon  the  social  purpose  involved 
in  this  aim.  The  freeing  of  the  mind,  for  example,  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  as  many  have  thought,  but  is  essential  be- 
cause the  mind  is  the  chief  organ  of  adaptation  in  our  social 
life,  so  that  without  true  mental  freedom  even  a  safe,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  desirable,  social  life  is  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  thru  the  freeing  of  the  mind,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  powers,  and  the  disciplining  of  these  to  social 
use,  social  life  which  is  plastic,  adaptable  and  progressive 
is  practically  assured.  Hence  a  socialized  education  means, 
first  of  all,  a  liberalizing  and  liberating  education  of  the 
mind;  and  subjects  which  are  especially  adapted  to  achieve 
this,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  free  social  life,  are  bound  to 
receive  primary  consideration.  The  proportionate  value 
and  claim  of  each  in  different  parts  of  the  curriculum,  how- 
ever, must  be  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  other  consid- 
erations which  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Here  a  remark  regarding  the  study  of  language  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  on  account  of  both  our  national  and 
our  international  situation.  Language,  together  with  his 
superior  intelligence,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  man 
as  man,  and  the  foundation  of  civilization.  Just  as  mind 
in  the  individual  is  the  chief  organ  of  adaptation,  so  Ian- 
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guage  in  the  social  life  is  the  chief  means  for  the  inter- 
adaptation  or  inter-adjustment  of  individuals.     It  is  not 
only  the  vehicle  of  social  tradition— of  all  the  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  values  of  past  social  life — but  it  is  also  the  pri- 
mary means  by  which  new  ideas  and  values  are  diffused 
thruout  a  group  and  social  changes  or  new  adaptations  on 
the  part  of  a  group  effected.     Language  study  is  accord- 
ingly the  basis  of  all  social  education.     This  has  long  been 
recognized,  tho  not  always  with  a  proper  emphasis  on  de- 
tails.    Some  linguistic  teaching  there  has  been  which  has 
seen  in  language  study  not  only  the  basis,  but  also  the 
superstructure  of  a  social  education;  and  other  which  has 
forgotten  the  social  aim  altogether.     Again,  the  study  of 
the  vernacular  has  been,  in  days  gone  by,  let  us   hope,  un- 
deremphasized.     But  we  now  see  that  we  can  not  achieve 
adequate  national  unity  without  unity  of  language;  and 
that  some  degree  of  mastery  of  English  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  all  of  oUr  citizens  if  we  are  to  share  in  the  same 
ideas  and  ideals,  to  have  quick  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing among  all    classes,  and  to  have  power  to  form 
rational    public    opinion    upon    questions    which    confront 
the  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  war  issues  in 
a  League  of  Nations  or  not,  we    shall  continue  to  need 
knowledge  of  other  languages  than  our  own.     Especially 
do  we  need  a  more  widely  diffused  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  if  we  are  to  play  our  part  in  the  social  leadership 
of  the  world.     We  can  not  work  for  international  unity 
and  harmony  unless  we  can  speak  the  languages  of  the  lead- 
ing nations.     For  the  soul  of  a  people  can  be  got  at  fully 
only  thru  a  knowledge  of  its  language;  and  sympathetic 
and  harmonious  relations  between  nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals, can  be  established  and  maintained  only  when 
there  is  quick,  clear,  and  definite  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  them.     World  leadership  in  democracy  and 
in  humanitarian  civilization,  then,  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  study  of  the  languages  of  the  chief  civil- 
ized nations. 

Thus  far,  perhaps,   nothing  has  been  said  which  is  deeply 
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at  variance  with  the  accepted  educational  tradition  of  those 
who  are  in  authority  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. At  least  the  general  idea  of  a  liberalizing  and  liberat- 
ing education  and  of  the  fundamental  value  of  language 
study  in  such  an  education  has  long  been  common.  But 
such  an  education  is  not  enough  to  be  called  socialized.  It 
lacks  the  element  of  definite,  specific  social  information. 
We  live  in  a  social  world  more  than  in  a  world  of  physical 
objects.  Our  chief  adjustments  must  be  made  to  men 
and  to  institutions,  not  to  things.  Human  relationships, 
in  other  words,  make  or  mar  the  world  we  know.  They 
count  for  more  in  human  happiness  and  in  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  all  other  social  values  than  everything 
else  put  together.  Nor  is  it  true  that  we  may  safely  trust 
common  sense  and  common  experience  to  adjust  the  indi- 
vidual to  this  world  of  hiunan  relationships  any  more 
than  we  can  safely  trust  the  farmer  to  learn  thru  common 
sense  and  experience  how  he  should  farm  in  this  modem 
world.  The  social  world  has  become  far  too  complex 
for  the  individual  to  make  intelligent  adjustments  to  it 
without  a  large  fund  of  social  knowledge.  Our  civiliza- 
tion has  become  such  a  complex  system  of  social  relation- 
ships that  no  one  can  play  his  part  in  it  well  without  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  general  and  specific  social 
information.  Moreover,  many  new  social  experiments 
are  being  tried  thruout  our  civilization  whose  success  mani- 
festly depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  what  we  may 
call  social  intelligence.  Democracy  is  such  an  experiment. 
In  the  sense  of  a  form  of  social  control  in  which  the  opinion 
and  will  of  every  adult  member  of  a  group  enters  into  the 
determination  of  group  behavior,  it  is  the  great  adventure 
of  our  civilization.  The  attempt  to  establish  democracy 
without  providing  adequate  poHtical  and  social  education 
for  the  mass  of  citizens,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  either  a 
farce  or  a  crime.  If  we  want  democracy  to  succeed  we 
must  educate  for  democracy.  It  is  nothing  short  of  treason 
to  democratic  institutions  to  send  forth  from  our  schools 
and  colleges  young  men  and  women  who  know  little  or 
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nothing  of  the  responsibiHties,  duties,  and  privileges  of 
citizens  in  a  democracy  and  of  the  social  conditions  and 
ideals  which  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  democratic 
society. 

Yet  what  are  the  facts?  A  former  colleague  of  mine,  a 
professor  of  chemistry  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  a  European  university  early  in  the  seventies,  told 
me  shortly  before  his  death  several  years  ago,  that  he 
found  more  generally  diffused  political  intelligence  among 
the  American  people  in  the  seventies  than  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  twentieth  century.  Other  elderly  men  have 
told  me  the  same  thing.  The  explanation  is,  of  course, 
that  in  the  seventies  the  American  people  still  had  the 
habit  of  gathering  together  in  a  communal  way  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  political  questions.  Later  this  cus- 
tom, with  the  growing  complexity  of  our  social  life  and  in- 
creasing heterogeniety  of  our  population,  fell  into  disuse; 
and  the  public  schools  failed  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  social  and  poHtical  education  left  by  the  decay  of  the 
public  forum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  our  college  graduates — and  a  very  large  ma- 
jority if  we  include  the  graduates  of  our  technical  schools — 
have  gone  forth  from  their  institutions  without  any  ade- 
quate ideas  as  to  the  structure  and  aims  of  democratic 
society  and  government.  Even  the  young  men  and  women 
who  were  supposed  to  be  trained  for  social  leadership,  in 
such  professions  as  the  law,  journalism,  teaching,  and  social 
work,  spent  so  much  time  on  professional  technicahties 
that  they  acquired  little  social  knowledge  of  the  broader 
sort  and  almost  no  discriminating  judgment  in  social  and 
political  matters.  Hence  they  remained  unfitted  for  social 
leadership.  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  such  conditions 
other  EngHsh-speaking  countries,  such  as  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  and  even  Britain  itself,  forged  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  development  of  true  democracy.  It  is  no  wonder, 
also,  that  as  a  nation  we  failed  completely  to  understand 
the  significance  of  developments  in  Germany  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 
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Here,  then,  we  must  cut  loose  from  that  educational 
dogma  common  in  the  past,  which  says  that  one  subject 
is  as  good  as  another  for  educational  purposes  provided  it 
is  pursued  far  enough  and  studied  in  the  right  way.  We 
have  a  newer  answer  to  the  old  question,  "What  knowledge 
is  of  the  most  worth?"  The  common  experience  of  man- 
kind ought  to  show  us  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs 
that  the  knowledge  most  worth  while  is  knowledge  of  human 
beings  in  their  relationships  of  human  living  together  and 
the  problems  involved  therein.  The  vital  thing  which 
should  be  sought  in  all  education  is  social  adjustment 
and  social  efficiency;  and  the  foundation  of  these  is  good 
citizenship,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  intelligent 
voting,  important  as  this  may  be,  but  efficient  member- 
ship in  a  community,  good  neighborship,  good  fatherhood 
and  motherhood,  and,  in  general,  fitness  and  readiness 
for  community  and  national  service.  All  these  things 
must  a  man  realize,  even  more  than  efficiency  in  any  voca- 
tional class  or  profession,  for  good  citizenship;  and  social- 
ized education  will  recognize  the  studies  in  the  curriculum 
which  make  for  fundamental  good  citizenship  as  funda- 
mental. 

We  must  also  oppose  the  reactionary  educational  dogma, 
unfortunately  championed  by  some  who  wish  to  restore 
the  old-fashioned  classical  training,  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  more  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  but  the  elimination 
of  many  already  there.  What  is  needed  is  more  social 
and  political  education,  for  the  right  functioning  of  our 
educational  system;  and  until  social  studies  receive  more 
recognition  in  the  curriculum  than  is  at  present  accorded 
them,  it  is  reactionary  to  propose  the  cutting  down  of  the 
curriculum.  The  primary  demand  of  socialized  educa- 
tion, indeed,  is  that  more  time  be  given  to  social  studies. 
By  this  we  mean  studies  which  are  concerned  fundamentally 
with  human  relationships  and  conditions,  such  as  history, 
community  civics,  domestic  science,  public  hygiene,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  sociology,  ethics,  anthropology,  and  the 
more  elaborated  or  specialized  branches  or  appHcations  of 
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these.  At  least  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  curriculum 
from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  end  of  the  A.B.  cotu-se 
should  be  devoted  to  such  social  studies.  The  child  has 
to  Hve  in  a  social  world  and  the  primary  adjustments  which 
he  has  to  make  are  to  people.  These  subjects,  then,  repre- 
sent the  most  important  part  of  his  training  for  citizen- 
ship. They  must  not  be  withheld  from  him,  even  if  some 
subjects  of  the  traditional  curriculum  suffer.  Nor  must 
they  be  taught,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the  grades,  in- 
directly by  giving  to  the  older  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
a  more  social  content  and  direction.  This  latter  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  but  if  accepted  as  sufficient,  the  newer 
social  studies  will  be  inadequately  taught. 

To  apply  what  we  have  just  said  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem: Even  in  the  grades  simplified  social  studies  of  our 
home  life,  community  hfe,  our  industry,  our  city,  state 
and  national  government,  our  history  and  national  ideals, 
should  be  given  large  space,  if  we  wish  to  make  good  citi- 
zens. In  oiu:  high  schools  definitely  social  studies  should 
be  given  more  attention.  We  need,  for  example,  not  less 
history  in  the  high  school,  but  more  history  with  a  definitely 
social  point  of  view,  and  distinct  courses  not  only  in  gov- 
ernment or  political  science,  but  also  in  economics  and 
sociology.  In  our  college  curriculum  it  would  seem  al- 
most criminal,  in  view  of  the  burning  social  needs  of  the 
world,  to  graduate  young  men  and  women  without  even 
the  elementary  courses  in  economics,  poHtical  science  and 
sociology,  to  say  nothing  of  other  social  studies  and  of  the 
background  furnished  to  all  of  them  by  poHtical,  industrial, 
educational  and  general  cultural  history.  Finally,  the  uni- 
versities should  carry  on  a  continuous  program  of  social 
research,  with  the  cooperation  of  state  and  national  govern- 
ments, to  furnish  the  exact  social  information  needed  for 
social  education.  The  poUcy  of  our  universities,  even 
more  than  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  should  be  to  stand 
for  the  increased  study  of  social  problems,  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  each  problem,  for  the  dehberate  organiza- 
tion of  research,  and  for  a  much  more  rapid  dissemination 
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among  the  whole  people  of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning social  conditions  which  exists.^ 

But  socialized  education  can  not  stop  with  the  giving 
of  mere  information  regarding  social  facts.  An  educa- 
tion which  is  truly  socialized  will  have  a  social  aim,  a  social 
purpose  in  view.  It  will  not  divorce  by  academic  abstrac- 
tion judgments  of  value  from  judgments  of  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  point  out  and  seek  to  inculcate  values, 
standards,  and  ideals,  as  soon  as  sufficient  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  facts  has  been  attained  on  which  to  base  scientific 
social  standards  and  ideals.  Thus  as  soon  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  conditions  and  effects  of  child  labor,  we  have 
the  knowledge  on  which  we  can  base  and  inculcate  a  scien- 
tific standard  regarding  it.  If  this  were  not  so,  social  edu- 
cation would  be  useless.  Again,  American  history  should 
not  be  taught  to  the  undergraduate  student  as  a  mere 
assemblage  of  facts  or  as  a  mere  process  of  development; 
but  its  great  lessons  in  freedom,  in  democracy,  in  social 
justice,  and  in  human  achievement  generally  should  be 
set  before  the  student.  If  we  do  this,  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  inculcation  of  patriotism  in  the  abstract;  for 
spontaneous  loyalty  to  the  great  ideals  which  our  nation 
has  struggled  to  realize  will  be  evoked,  and  this  is  the  only 
patriotism  worth  while. 

Socialized  education  means,  then,  moral  education; 
for  it  will  be  education  into  community,  national,  and  human 
ideals;  not  simply  into  those  ideals  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  light  of  full  knowledge  regarding  human 
relationships.  Hair-splitting  theorists  have  long  assured 
us  that  moral  education  in  our  public  schools  is  impossi- 
ble, impracticable,  or  useless;  and  hence  for  the  most  part 
only  half-hearted  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  the  good  citizen  is  the  highly  moral  citizen, 
and  we  can  not  evade  the  issue.  The  pressure  of  public 
opinion  has,  indeed,  forced  into  our  schools  for  a  genera- 

2  Compare  the  Report  on  Reconstruction,  Labor  and  the  New  Social 
Order,  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  published  in  The 
New  Republic,  Feb.  i6,  1918. 
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tion  instruction  on  a  veiy  important  moral  question  with 
very  beneficent  results — namely,  on  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  illustration  shows  not  only  that  moral 
instruction  is  possible,  but  it  suggests  at  once  the  proper 
method.  Morality  can  not  be  taught  effectively  as  an  ab- 
straction, but  only  thru  the  study  of  the  concrete  problems 
in  which  the  moral  situation  emerges.  Social  education, 
in  other  words,  is  the  key  to  moral  education,  The  trouble 
with  most  of  the  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  in  the 
past  is  that  it  has  been  divorced  from  the  facts  of  our  social 
life.  If  we  will  base  such  instruction  upon  scientific  social 
knowledge,  we  can  as  readily  inculcate  ideals  regarding 
government,  law,  sanitation,  family  life,  business,  and  human 
relations  generally  as  we  can  standards  of  vocational  ex- 
cellence. In  either  case  we  do  not  expect  such  instruction 
always  to  be  effective,  but  it  will  greatly  aid.  Moral  educa- 
tion of  the  most  idealistic  sort,  then,  can  be  readily  and 
effectively  given  in  the  public  schools,  if  given  rightly, 
and  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  socialized  education. 

The  moral  agnostic  will  ask :  How  do  we  know  the  general 
nature  and  direction  of  moral  ideals?  What  shall  be 
our  standard  of  moral  judgment,  happiness,  power,  or  de- 
velopment? What  shall  be  the  unit  of  our  moral  valua- 
tions, the  self,  the  nation-state,  or  humanity  at  large? 
Until  these  questions  are  settled,  is  not  moral  instruction 
in  our  public  schools  as  out  of  place  as  dogmatic  reUgious 
instruction?  Many  have  answered,  ''Yes;"  and  the  un- 
thinking public  have  tended  to  acquiesce,  if  not  agree. 
But  the  answer  is  that  practical  human  affairs  will  not 
wait  for  such  questions  to  be  settled  in  a  metaphysical 
sense,  and  that  already  we  possess  enough  knowledge  to 
answer  these  questions  practically.  The  common  ex- 
perience of  mankind  has  shown  that  there  are  some  ways  in 
which  human  beings  can  live  together  harmoniously  and 
efficiently,  and  that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  they 
can  not.  The  present  crisis  in  the  world's  affairs,  for  ex- 
ample, has  shown  clearly  enough  the  inadequacy  of  the 
happiness  ideal  of  life  for  the  individual,  and  equally  clearly 
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that  the  power  ideal  of  life  belongs,  not  to  civilization,  but 
to  the  brute-like  ages  of  the  primitive  past.  It  has  also 
shown  that  the  unit  of  moral  thinking  can  not  be  the  self,  or 
the  national  group,  but  must  be  humanity  at  large.  But 
it  has  left  us  with  the  service  ideal  of  life  and  the  develop- 
ment ideal  as  our  practical  guides.  Thus  has  calamity 
confirmed  the  best  ethical  thinking  of  our  civilization  for 
the  past  two  thousand  years — thinking  to  the  level  of 
which  our  civilization  in  general  has  never  risen,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  moral  education.  The  watch -words 
of  every  school  accordingly  should  be  self-development 
and  social  service;  but  the  development  of  the  individual, 
it  must  be  emphasized,  is  for  the  sake  of  service,  first  the 
service  of  the  family  and  the  community,  then  the  service 
of  the  state  and  nation,  and  finally  the  service  of  humanity 
at  large.  This  implies  not  only  the  development  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  community,  of  the  nation,  and  finally 
of  humanity.  Thus  we  see  that  the  service  ideal  and  the 
development  ideal  are  not  in  conflict,  but  blend,  and  are 
really  two  sides  of  the  same  ideal  of  life.  Service  is,  how- 
ever, the  social  side  of  the  ideal  and  will  accordingly  be- 
come the  more  emphasized  the  more  thoroly  socialized  our 
education  becomes.  "Social  education  aims,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Todd,  "to  create  social  solidarity  by  means  of  a  social 
type  marked  by  service." 

Nor  can  such  moral  education  which  inculcates  the  ser- 
vice ideal  of  life  be  fairly  called  "dogmatic."  The  service 
ideal  is  elastic,  dynamic,  experimental,  and  does  not  stifle 
individual  conscience  and  judgment,  tho  it  does  give  a 
definitely  social  direction  to  the  moral  life.  Blended  with 
the  development  ideal  it  replaces  the  old  negative  repressive 
morality  with  a  positive  and  constructive  social  ethics.  It 
not  only  tends  to  harmonize  the  relations  between  indi- 
viduals thru  developing  cooperative  attitudes,  but  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  highly  favorable  to  social  progress. 
Finally,  it  leads  directly  to  that  consecration  of  life  to 
the  service  of  humanity  which  is  the  essence  of  socialized 
rehgion,  and  without  which  humanitarian  civilization  can 
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have  no  secure  foundation.  For  these  reasons  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  service  ideal  of  life  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  socialized  education;  and  one  must  sor- 
rowfully add  that  in  some  ways  the  Great  War  has  done 
more  in  a  few  months  to  inculcate  this  ideal  than  our 
schools  have  done  in  a  generation. 

Finally,  a  sociaHzed  education  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  vocational  training.  To  be  a  good  citizen 
or  to  serve  humanity  at  large,  one  must  be  usually  self- 
supporting,  must  find  one's  work  in  the  world,  and  be  able 
to  do  it  well.  Whether  we  believe  in  a  "work  or  fight" 
order  or  not,  we  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  service 
ideal  of  life  demands  that  everybody  in  normal  health  be 
occupied  at  some  useful  work,  and  that  in  a  democracy 
there  is  no  place  for  a  class  of  idlers.  Moreover,  we  are 
also  beginning  to  perceive  that  all  service,  all  constructive 
labor,  is  of  social  value,  and  perhaps  more  nearly  of  equal 
social  worth  then  we  had  supposed.  Socialized  education 
would  be  a  failure,  indeed,  if  it  did  not  culminate  in  the 
individual's  finding  his  life  work,  his  proper  vocation,  in 
society.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  older  educa- 
tion was  narrowly  vocational  in  that  it  took  into  consid- 
eration only  preparation  for  the  three  learned  professions, 
the  ministry,  law,  and  medicine.  The  new  education  aims, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  broadly  vocational  in  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  claims  of  all  socially  useful  vocations  upon  the 
educational  system,  and  that  in  a  democracy  all  citizens 
have  the  right  to  find  in  the  schools  special  aids  for  prepara- 
tion for  their  life  work. 

But  enthusiasts  in  vocational  education  have  often  made 
one  or  two  mistakes.  First,  they  have  often  wished  to 
vocationalize  the  whole  educational  system,  or  to  place 
specialized  vocational  training  too  early  in  the  curriculum. 
But  vocational  training  should  come  at  the  end  of  a  social- 
ized curriculum,  not  at  its  beginning;  it  should  be  its  crown, 
not  its  foundation.  Preceding  all  vocational  education 
should  come  the  liberation  of  the  mind,  the  understanding 
of  social  facts,  and  the  appreciation  of  social  values.     The 
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second  mistake  which  some  enthusiasts  for  vocational 
education  make  is  that  they  confuse  it  with  socialized 
education  in  general.  But  vocationalization  is  only  a  part 
of  the  process  of  socialization.  To  mistake  the  part  for  the 
whole  is  an  unpardonable  error,  for  it  will  land  us  in  worse 
difficulties  than  before.  An  efficient  lawyer,  or  farmer,  or 
engineer,  is  not  necessarily  a  good  citizen.  In  fact,  the 
common  experience  of  life  often  shows  the  reverse.  To 
argue  that  good  citizenship  consists  simply  in  vocational 
excellence  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  nature  of  the  social 
life  and  of  socialized  education.  Vocational  education 
obviously  can  only  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  higher 
civilization  by  attaching  it  to  a  general  programme  of 
socialized  education.  The  larger  part  of  our  grade  work, 
our  high  school  work,  and  otu-  undergraduate  work  in  col- 
lege should  be  kept  free  from  vocational  training  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  in  it  of  narrowness  and  commerciaHsm. 
We  must,  however,  have  a  system  of  vocational  education, 
open  even  to  the  child  of  the  humblest  citizen,  as  the  crown 
of  our  whole  educational  system;  but  we  must  never  for- 
get that  all  men  in  a  democracy  are  citizens  first  before 
they  are  members  of  any  calling,  trade,  or  profession. 

Let  us  conclude  this  sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  re- 
construction of  our  education  upon  a  social  basis  by  noticing 
briefly  the  three  principal  agencies  which  must  be  invoked 
for  the  establishment  of  socialized  education;  namely,  the 
teacher,  the  nation,  and  the  college  or  university.  The 
teaching  profession  must  be  taught  to  look  upon  itself  as  a 
social  service  profession,  and  the  individual  teacher  must 
regard  himself  as  a  social  creator.  He  should  know 
that  his  work  is  nothing  less  than  to  mould  the  social  future, 
thru  contact  with  human  life  at  the  point  where  there  is 
the  greatest  possibility  of  improving  that  life — ^where  one 
generation  is  linked  to  its  successor.  If  the  teacher  and 
the  public  understood  the  teacher's  social  function,  the  whole 
status  of  the  teaching  profession  would  be  changed.  The 
teaching  profession,  without  distinction  of  grade,  would 
then  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  the  com- 
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munity.  But  to  understand  his  social  function  the  teacher 
must  be  trained  in  sociology.  He  needs  sociology  to  do 
his  work  rightly,  indeed,  even  more  than  he  needs  psy- 
chology; for  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  has  some 
vision  of  his  social  mission  than  if  he  has  merely  psycho- 
logical knowledge  of  pedagogical  methods.  Yet  few  teach- 
ers are  today  receiving  any  adequate  training  in  sociology. 
Few,  for  example,  are  prepared  to  read  intelligently  such 
a  book  as  Professor  Todd's  Theories  of  Social  Progress.^ 
Most  would  see  in  it  merely  a  discussion  of  a  series  of  idle 
speculations  without  practical  bearing  upon  their  work. 
Yet,  if  read  understandingly,  no  book  would  throw  a  more 
vivid  light  upon  the  educational  problem  of  the  present  or 
upon  the  general  social  significance  and  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  have  sociologically  trained  teachers  and 
educational  administrators,  then,  before  we  can  have  a 
system  of  socialized  education.  The  first  step  toward 
securing  socialized  education  should  be  a  movement  to 
require  sociology  in  the  training  of  all  teachers. 

But  the  nation  must  be  the  unit  of  socialized  education 
and  the  agency  of  the  federal  government  must  be  invoked 
for  its  final  establishment.  Good  citizenship  is  a  national 
concern;  indeed,  there  is  no  other  national  concern  which 
approaches  it  in  importance.  Training  for  good  citizen- 
ship can  not  be  safely  left  wholly  to  local  authorities. 
The  unity  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  demand  a  national 
system  of  education.  The  war  has  revealed  the  need  of 
a  national  system  of  education  in  a  striking  way,  and  the 
teaching  profession  should  lose  no  time  in  demanding  the 
estabhshment  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  whose 
secretary  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet.^ 
That  we  should  have  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  not  a 
Secretary  of  Education  is  a  striking  comment  upon  our 
national  character.  The  problems  of  our  national  life 
touching  upon  national   unity  and  efficiency,  such    as  the 

'  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 7. 

*  A  bill  to  create  a  federal  department  of  education,  whose  Secretary 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet,  is  now  before  Congress. 
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Americanization  of  the  immigrant  and  his  children,  the 
training  of  the  negro,  the  overcoming  of  illiteracy,  and  the 
training  of  all  citizens  in  democracy,  can  not  be  dealt  with 
effectively  except  thru  a  national  system  of  education. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  imitate  Germany 
and  introduce  a  system  of  fostering  national  egoism;  nor 
does  it  mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  such  a  centralized 
system  of  school  administration  that  local  initiative  and 
modification  will  be  discouraged.  It  only  means  that  the 
nation  will  set  the  standard  for  education  for  every  com- 
munity within  its  borders,  and  that  there  will  be  real  co- 
ordination and  genuine  cooperation  between  national  and 
local  authorities  in  solving  the  educational  problem.  Just 
as  state  systems  of  education  in  our  various  states  have 
left  free  every  local  community  to  surpass,  if  it  choose,  the 
minimum  standard  of  education  set  by  the  state,  so  a  national 
system  of  education  would  leave  any  state  free  to  surpass 
the  minimum  national  standard.  Again,  our  state  systems 
of  education  have  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the  field 
of  education  open  to  private  initiative,  provided  that  private 
schools  conformed  to  certain  standards;  so,  too,  would  a 
national  system.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  national 
system  of  education  in  a  democracy,  and  much  to  hope. 
Education  is  a  national  concern,  the  vital  national  concern, 
and  a  socialized  education,  such  as  we  have  sketched, 
which  aims  to  develop  national  and  social  idealism,  to  fit 
the  nation  as  a  whole  for  the  realization  of  its  high  destiny, 
must  have  national  support  and  be  organized  on  a  national 
scale.  Yet  in  the  two  bills  for  social  reconstruction  after 
the  war  now  before  Congress,  there  is  no  mention  of  educa- 
tion. Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  plans  for  recon- 
struction, is  making  the  reconstruction  of  education  funda- 
mental. It  is  not  yet  too  late,  however,  to  start  a  similar 
movement  in  this  country;  and  this  should  be  the  second 
step  in  the  securing  of  socialized  education. 

But  the  university  is  the  vital  agency  in  the  final  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  social  education,  since  it 
trains,  for  the  most  part,  the  social  and  educational  leaders 
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who  shape  the  opinion  and  policy  of  the  country.  If  the 
colleges  or  universities  are  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  social 
service,  if  they  do  not  stand  for  training  for  citizenship, 
if  they  do  not  encourage  social  research,  and  if  they  do  not 
aid  in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  social  knowledge  among 
the  masses,  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  sociahzing  education. 
The  university  must  lead,  as  it  has  been  given  the  place 
of  leadership  in  our  educational  system.  It  has  been  and 
remains  the  most  active  agency  in  educational  reconstruc- 
tion. No  college  or  university  in  America,  however,  has 
as  yet  given  the  social  sciences  their  rightful  place,  and  in 
some  in  the  past  they  have  only  been  tolerated  when  stript 
of  any  practical  social  aim,  as  in  the  case  of  history  very 
frequently,  or  when  brought  into  line  with  our  commercial- 
ism, as  in  the  case  of  economics. 

Besides  providing  adequate  instruction  in  social  studies 
proper  for  its  undergraduates  and  inculcating  the  spirit 
of  social  service  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses  it 
ofifers,  every  university  in  the  land  should  attempt  three 
other  things  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  social  function:  First,  it 
should  make  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  social 
leaders  along  all  lines  in  its  graduate  and  professional  schools ; 
second,  it  should  make  more  liberal  provisions  for  social 
research,  not  only  thru  its  equipment  and  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  of  scientific  ability,  but  also  thru  research 
professorships;  third,  it  should  provide  thru  pubHcations  of 
various  kinds  and  thru  extension  work  for  the  diffusion 
of  social  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  social  welfare 
among  the  masses.  Ideally,  the  universit}^  should  spend 
as  much  energy  in  helping  to  organize  communities  for  the 
work  or  social  reconstruction  as  it  spends  upon  instruction 
in  the  social  sciences  within  its  walls.  The  university,  in 
fact,  is  the  natural  leader,  the  natural  unit,  for  the  rational 
scientific  reconstruction  of  our  social  Hfe.  This  is  the  main 
thesis  of  Professors  White  and  Heath's  notable  Httle  book 
on  A  New  Basis  for  Social  Progress,^  a  work  which  is  well 
worth  reading  by  university  instructors  and  administra- 
'  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company,  191 7. 
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tors  in  spite  of  its  many  overlookings  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  social  progress.  Some  universities  have  been  attempting 
to  work  toward  this  ideal,  but  most  of  our  universities  in 
the  past  have  been  asleep  to  their  social  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  But  let  us  hope  that  this  war  has  awakened 
them  to  the  need  of  assuming  their  responsibilities  for  lead- 
ership in  establishing  an  educational  system  which  shall 
deliberately  set  before  itself  as  its  task  the  conscious  de- 
velopment of  our  civilization  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
social  welfare  of  humanity. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 
University  of  Missouri 


II 

A  COURSE  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL^ 

Three  events  loom  large  in  the  history  of  geography 
in  America  in  the  past  century.  One  was  the  arrival  in 
America  72  years  ago  of  the  Swiss  geographer,  Arnold 
Henry  Guyot,  who  brought  with  him  the  wide  horizon 
of  the  real  geographer,  the  kindly  human  interest  which  is 
the  geographer's  greatest  asset,  and  an  inspiration  for 
scientific  analysis,  hunting  out  the  fundamental  physical 
influences  at  work  on  life  and  conditioning  life  at  every 
turn. 

A  second  event  of  great  significance  was  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  late  eighties  of  a  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
consisting  of  Davis,  King  and  Collie,  who  reported  out 
the  argument  for  the  new  American  study  of  physiography. 

The  third  event  of  moment  was  the  publication  in  Eng- 
land, in  1889,  of  a  volume  on  Commercial  Geography  by 
George  G.  Chisholm. 

The  work  of  Guyot  gave  scientific  organization  to  geog- 
raphy. We  had  our  science  expressing  itself  in  the  formal 
divisions,  mathematical,  physical  and  political.  And  then 
the  fascinating  development  of  physical  geography  began, 
the  hvest  and  most  broadening  subject  taught  in  the  schools 
a  generation  ago. 

Then  came  the  specialists  in  geology,  and  transformed 
physical  geography,  a  subject  which  had  been  throbbing 
with  life  interest,  into  a  narrow,  lifeless  geometry  of  three 
dimensions,  applied  to  land  forms — a  chapter  in  geology, 
and  to  a  large  extent  renegade  to  geography. 

Chisholm,  however,  chose  an  angle  of  the  horizon  packed 

with  human  interest,  and  strove,  as  Guyot  had  done,  to 

^  Read  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  teachers  December  i,  191 7. 
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find  the  fundamental  physical  factors,  the  geographic  in- 
fluences, at  work  in  the  broad  field  of  commerce.  And  we 
in  America  borrowed  his  work  bodily.  He  had  made  an 
octavo  volume  of  about  700  pages,  filled  with  detail.  He 
dealt  with  the  geographic  influences  at  work;  then  he  dis- 
cust  all  the  important  commodities  of  commerce;  then  he 
presented  a  study  of  all  the  commercial  countries.  Within 
two  years  Cyrus  C.  Adams  brought  out  the  first  American 
text  in  commercial  geography,  and,  in  a  smaller  format  in 
500  pages,  he  went  over  the  same  ground  as  Chisholm, 
giving  us  conditions,  commodities  and  countries — omitting 
nothing. 

This  text  of  Adams  was  a  godsend.  It  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  host  of  earnest  teachers  to  bring  into  the  curric- 
ulum a  subject  with  limitless  possibilities  of  interest,  ap- 
plying the  scientific  method  in  the  interpretation  of  every- 
day matters  of  industry  and  trade.  Not  that  the  text 
gave  this  interpretation.  It  gave  masses  of  fact,  and  the 
teacher  and  student  brought  to  bear  whatever  genius  they 
may  have  had  in  making  geographic  interpretations.  But 
the  very  mass  of  fact  implied  in  500  pages  treating  all 
commodities  and  all  lands  has  proved  a  great  handicap. 
Condensing  all  this  material  into  so  small  a  space,  and  rush- 
ing over  it  in  a  unit  course,  has  of  necessity  reduced  the 
work  of  the  student  to  so  rapid  a  scanning  of  many  things 
as  to  leave  small  chance  of  getting  fundamentals  firmly 
planted  in  memory  or  to  achieve  any  particular  ease  of 
mind  in  the  thinking  out  of  causal  relations.  The  success 
of  the  Adams  text  and  the  recognized  value  of  this  phase 
of  geography  as  an  element  in  education  have  produced  in 
this  country  a  string  of  texts:  Redway,  1903;  Trotter, 
1903;  MacFarlane,  1905;  Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston, 
1905;  Gregory,  Keller  and  Bishop,  1910;  Robinson,  1910; 
Brigham,  191 1;  J.  Russell  Smith,  1914;  J.  McFarlane, 
(University  of  Manchester),  19 14  (?);  Dryer,  191 6;  J. 
Russell  Smith,  191 7. 

These  texts  all  show  a  strong  family  resemblance.  To 
the  latest  one  of  them  the  Chisholm  features  are  plainly 
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still  with  us.  But  the  variations  in  emphasis  one  from 
another,  show  a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  we  are  dis- 
cussing. MacFarlane  (1905)  gave  himself  some  freedom  in 
discussing  certain  crops  and  other  commodities  of  vegetable 
origin,  making  that  part  of  his  composition  less  dry,  less 
like  a  catalog  of  things.  That  was  because  he  was  first 
a  botanist,  and  brought  to  his  composition  a  mind  full 
of  plant  lore,  and  with  a  lively  interest  in  plant  life.  Keller 
and  Bishop  (1910)  gave  rein  to  the  discussion  of  the  human 
element,  doing  their  part  of  their  three-cornered  text  most 
suggestively.  Robinson  (1910)  and  Brigham  (191 1)  be- 
gan to  ampHfy  the  discussion  of  certain  crops  and  other 
topics,  while  J.  Russell  Smith  permitted  himself  pages 
enough  to  get  quite  away  from  the  dry-as-dust  textbook 
composition  and  make  a  discussion  which  is  interesting 
reading  even  for  the  man  in  the  street,  But  this  freedom 
made  a  book  too  large  and  expensive  for  the  audience  he 
wished  to  serve,  and  the  condensed  version  (191 7)  has  with 
it  still  the  great  handicap  of  too  large  a  field. 

After  many  years  of  teaching  in  this  special  field  of  geog- 
raphy, and  striving  always  to  deHmit  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
ject so  that  one  may,  by  earnest  effort,  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  acquire  something  akin  to  an  easy  mind  in  the 
subject,  I  have  come  to  a  positive  conviction  that  our 
error  has  always  been  one  of  uncurbed  ambition.  We  have 
been  greedy  in  trying  to  do  the  whole  world  of  things  at 
once.  We  have  been  like  the  boy  in  the  fable  who  reached 
into  the  jar  and  took  so  many  nuts  he  could  not  remove  his 
hand.  In  the  slang  of  the  countryside  'Ve  have  bit  off 
more  than  we  could  chaw." 

Why  not  then  face  the  difficulty  boldly?  Let  us  limit 
our  scope  to  a  field  we  can  cover.  Let  us  estabUsh  standards 
in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  presentation.  Let  us 
be  brave  enough  to  undert-ake  only  what  can  be  covered 
thoroly,  with  time  enough  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
the  principles  of  geographic  interpretation.  If  it  shall 
turn  out  that  more  time  in  the  curriculum  must  be  given 
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to  geography  let  us  not  worry ;  let  us  go  to  it  and  demand 
the  place  in  the  ciuriculum  the  subject  requires. 

I  would  have  in  every  high  school  at  least  three  unit 
courses  in  geography:  I.  The  Principles  of  Geography; 
II.  Economic  Geography;  III.  Commercial  Countries. 

In  every  junior  high  school  the  first  of  these  courses, 

I.  The  Principles  of  Geography,  should  be  given.  This 
course  should  give  a  general  view  of  the  physical  factors  at 
work  upon  mankind.  This  may  well  be  a  ground  work 
upon  which  all  later  courses  in  geography  and  history  may 
be  based.     It  should  be  required  of  every  student. 

The  second  of  the  courses  mentioned  above,  Economic 
Geography,  is  the  one  of  largest  present  interest,  and  is  the 
part  of  the  geographic  horizon  to  which  I  wish  to  invite 
most  careful  attention  at  this  time.  Its  proper  place  is 
in  the  senior  high  school,  say  in  the  next  to  the  last  year. 

In  E  aomic  Geography  I  would  discuss  two  groups  of 
topics:  A.  The  Commodities  of  Commerce.  B.  The  Geog- 
raphy of  Trade.  This  calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  en- 
tire list  of  geographic  influences,  acting  as  they  may  act, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  in  the  production  and  movement 
of  a  given  commodity.  This  establishes  a  wide  view  of 
world  relations,  and  gives  a  good  preparation  for  the  study, 
in  the  following  course,  of  a  country  or  region,  as  an  in- 
dustrial, or  commercial,  or  national  unity.  Let  us  set  down 
here  a  more  detailed  outline  of  this  important  course: 

II.  Economic  Geography. 

A.  The  Chief  Commodities  of  Commerce. 

1.  The  products  of  the  forest. 

Lumber,  rubber  and  other  gums,  naval  stores, 
cork,  drugs,  and  the  like. 

2.  Products  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

3.  The  products  of  the  grazing  lands. 

Wool,  hides,  meats. 

4.  Products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 

The  cereals :  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc. 
Sugar  cane,  sugar  beet,  potatoes  and  other  root 
crops. 
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Fruits  of  tropic  and  temperate  lands. 
Vegetables,  and  varied  crops. 
Dairy  products,  hides,  wool,  meat. 

5.  Products  of  mines,  quarries,  wells. 

The  mineral  fuels:  coal,  petroleum,  gas. 
The  metals :  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury. 
The  precious  metals :  gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc. 
Building  stones,  cement,  precious  stones. 
Clay  products. 

6.  Products  of  factories. 

Foods  and  beverages. 
Textiles,  leather  goods,  clothing. 
Paper  jind  other  manufactures  of  wood. 
Machinery  and  metal  wares. 
Chemical  manufactures. 
B.  The  Geography  of  Trade. 

1.  Advantage  of  position.   .^Ih  reference  tcvji^-  de. 

E.  g.y  advantage  of  Western  Europe,  opposite 
Eastern  America,  and  close  by. 

Advantage  of  Europe  in  trade  with  Africa  and 
India. 

Advantage  of  United  States  in  Western  South 
America,  and  the  Orient. 

2.  Development  of  great  overland  routes  of  trade. 

The  great  highways  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
of  North  America. 

3.  The  great  ocean  routes. 

The  highway  of  the  North  Atlantic,  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  the  Orient,  of  Panama,  and  the 
Great  Circle  Routes. 

4.  The  organization  of  ocean  commerce. 

Tramp  and  liner. 

Shipping  trusts,  government  participation. 

5.  The  development  of  market  centers. 

Great  general,  and  trans-shipment  points. 
Markets  of  special  commodities. 

Wheat  and  cotton  at  Liverpool. 

Wool,  tea,  diamonds  at  London. 
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Coffee  at  New  York. 
Bananas  at  New  Orleans. 

The  scope  outlined  above  is  amply  big  for  a  unit  course. 
There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  which  offers  a  better 
opportunity  than  this  course  does  for  training  the  logical 
faculty,  or  for  widening  the  horizon  of  the  student  in  matters 
of  every-day  interest  in  the  world  about  him.  It  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  study,  showing  the 
thought-provoking  possibilities  of  the  subject,  let  us  indi- 
cate the  sub-topics  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  cereals,  say : 

Wheat. 

1.  Plant  characters  of  wheat,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 

origin. 

2.  Climate  and  soil  required. 

3.  Types  and  qualities  of  wheat  as  related  to  climate 

and  soil. 

4.  World's    wheat-producing    areas,    and   reasons   for 

location  and  importance. 

5.  Influence  on  production  of  land  surface,  labor  con- 

ditions, use  of    machinery,   transportation  facili- 
ties, skill  of  the  farmer. 

6.  Problems   of  milling,   marketing,    establishment   of 

the   world   market    center,    and    the   method    of 
making  the  price. 

7.  Wheat  in  international  commerce  and  politics. 

8.  The  problem  of  the  wheat  supply  of  the  future. 

In  every  stage  of  this  discussion  the  teacher  is  on  guard 
that  the  geographic  influences  are  being  discust.  The 
criterion  of  any  point  discust  must  be  as  to  whether  it  is, 
or  has,  a  geographic  influence.  This  discussion  of  wheat 
goes  down  to  the  roots  of  things  for  many  influences  at 
work  in  Britain  and  Germany,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  other,  newer  wheat-producing  lands.  It 
calls  for  some  knowledge  of  historical  development  in  all 
the  lands  in  the  world  whose  people  must  buy  wheat  or 
who  have  wheat  to  sell. 

Or  suppose  we  take  the  topic 
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Sugar:  we  should  have: 

1.  Historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  sugar. 

2.  Plant  characters  of  cane. 

3.  Climate  and  soil  required  for  cane. 

4.  World's  producing  areas,  as  related  to  climate,  soil, 
labor,  transportation  and  market  faciHties. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  farmer's  problems — ^planting,  cul- 

tivation, harvesting,  preparation,  marketing. 

6.  Historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  beet. 

7.  Changes  in  character  of  plant  under  domestication. 

8.  Soil  and  climate  required. 

9.  Beet  areas  in  Europe  and  America. 

10.  Rise  of  the  beet  in  America. 

11.  Sugar   refining   and   marketing   the   final   product; 

location  of  refineries. 

12.  Uses  of  sugar:  their  influence  on  commerce. 

13.  Output  of  sugar  by  the  important  producing  regions. 

14.  Government    interest    in    the    sugar    industry,    in 

Europe  and  America. 

15.  The  future  of  the  sugar  supply. 

Here  again  one  must  open  the  question  of  tropical  versus 
temperate  agriculture,  and  labor  conditions:  Must  look 
into  the  almost  unbelievable  complications,  economic  and 
geographic,  following  a  settled  government  policy  in  Ger- 
many of  fostering  the  production  of  beet  sugar:  PoUtical 
relations  between  Britain  and  Germany,  and  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies — as  well  as  unsuspected  economic 
influences  in  our  American  attitude  toward  imperialism. 

Or  suppose  the  topic  is  the  most  important  metal: 

Iron:  we  must  inquire  as  to: 

1.  The  qualities  which  make  iron  and  steel  valuable. 

2.  The  significance  of  iron  in  the  civilization  of  the  race. 

3.  Chief  iron-producing  regions  of  the  world. 

4.  Methods  of  winning  the  ore :  in  Minnesota,  in  Sweden, 

in  Spain,  and  other  countries. 

5.  Problems  in  transportation  of  the  ore — the  question 

of  limestone  and  coke. 

6.  The  phosphorus  question,  and  steel-making  processes. 
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7.  Present  rank  of  regions  producing  iron  and  steel:  a 

geographic    interpretation    of  their    relative    im- 
portance. 

8.  The  price  of  steel  since  1850,  and  the  significance  in 

industry  and  trade  of  cheap  steel. 

9.  The  trust  control,   and  the  development  of  govern- 
ment interest  in  steel  manufacture. 

10.  Estimates  of  the  world's  total  stock  of  ore,  and  the 
significance  of  the  location  of  the  ore  bodies. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  study  is  avowedly  economic 
well  as  geographic,  and  geographic  and  economic  influences 
mderlying  industry  and  commerce  and  human  welfare  are 
>ught  in  every  stage  of  the  study.  This  makes  of  the  sub- 
ject a  fascinating  field  for  both  teacher  and  student  and  it 
las  the  superlative  advantage  of  continual  growth,  of 
^ternal  youth.  It  is  quite  unlike  a  paradigm  or  a  table  of 
constants,  calUng  for  memory  only.  It  calls  for  an  alert 
mind,  a  mind  that  takes  deHght  in  searching  out  the 
Luses  which  explain  the  intensely  interesting  and  endlessly 
loving  phenomena  of  the  world  about  us. 
Let  us  now  mention  the  logical  successor  to  the  course 
economic  geography,  a  course  which  makes  a  somewhat 
■eful  geographic  interpretation  of  the  commerce  of  some 
)f  the  leading  commercial  countries.  Lets  call  it 
III.  Commercial  Countries — a  course  which  should  come 
late  as  possible  in  the  senior  high  school. 
The  point  of  view  is  now  avowedly  regional.  The  unit 
the  country.  And  again  we  run  the  gamut  of  physical 
luences,  acting  now  in  a  given  region  and  getting  certain 
Responses  in  industry,  transportation  and  the  segregation 
id  occupations  of  the  people.  Now  all  we  have  learned 
>f  the  influences  at  work  in  the  location  and  development 
)f  commodities  may  be  used  as  material  for  clear  thinking 
the  present  status  and  stage  of  industrial  development  of 
country.  We  shall  find  here  an  interest  in  a  people  and 
leir  place  in  the  world. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  discuss  all  countries.     Im- 
►ortant  countries  should  be  chosen  and  studied  as  to  com- 
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mercial  development  and  possibilities.  We  may  begin 
with  a  statement  of  the  rapid  growth  of  world  trade  in 
recent  decades,  and  take  for  our  task  the  geographic  in- 
terpretation of  this  marvelous  development.  We  shall 
want  to  know  what  leading  countries  have  been  most 
conspicuously  active  in  this  development,  and  in  what 
particular  lines  of  development,  industrial  and  commercial, 
these  nations  have  been  conspicuous.  We  shall  look  for 
the  trend  of  commerce  in  the  leading  commodities  exported 
and  imported  thru  the  decades,  and  be  able  to  account  for 
the  changes  in  the  rank  of  these  commodities;  for  the 
dying  out  of  some  lines  and  the  rise  of  new  lines  to  a  promi- 
nent position.  Then  we  must  analyze  the  trade  to  show 
the  international  relations,  the  trend  of  trade  thru  the  de- 
cades with  the  countries  of  largest  intercourse — and  be 
able  to  find  in  the  facts  we  deal  with,  the  reasons  for  these 
changes. 

First  of  all  the  countries  studied  should  be  our  own.  And 
we  should  compare  it  with  some  young  tropical  country, 
say,  Brazil.  Then  Britain  might  be  studied  in  similar 
fashion  and  compared  with  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  young  nation,  and  with  India  as  an  old  tropical  people. 
Germany  in  turn  may  be  taken  up,  and  studied  in  contrast 
to  Russia,  and  possibly  with  Argentina,  to  bring  out  the 
surprizing  contrasts.  France  and  Australia,  for  contrasts 
of  old  and  young,  and  Japan  and  China  for  another 
phase  of  development  of  old  countries,  presenting  phe- 
nomenal signs  of  rejuvenescence. 

The  opportunities  for  development  in  such  a  course  are 
endless.  It  is  a  course  as  live  and  as  recent  as  the  evening 
paper.  Tho  the  principles  of  the  subject  may  be  rooted  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  its  data  are  in  continual  flux 
with  the  every-day  changes  in  the  weather,  the  changes  of 
market  conditions,  and  the  continual  shifting  of  inter- 
national political  relations. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  an  easy  study  to  prepare  in, 
or  to  teach.  The  materials  are  all  around  us  in  every 
business  we  may  look  into.     There  is  a  continual  incentive 
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to  follow  developments  in  such  periodicals  as  the  World's 
Work,    The    Nation's    Business,    and    the    more    technical 

\  trade  magazines.  Especially  fortunate  are  we  in  our 
government,  which  in  special  monographs  in  many  fields 
IS  publishing,  at  no  cost  to  us,  the  finest  material  obtain- 
able. The  daily  Commerce  Reports  are  invaluable.  The 
special  reports  of  consuls  and  trade  experts  put  the  richest 
orehouses  of  material  into  our  hands.  Even  the  daily 
pers  have  grist  for  our  mill,  and  just  in  proportion  as 
e  are  properly  educated,  the  space  devoted  to  scandal 
d  gossip  in  the  press  will  decrease. 

No  course  has  such  a  wealth  of  potential  graphic  ma- 
rial  waiting  for  it.  Graphic  statistics  become  eloquent, 
aps  of  every  sort  have  tremendous  possibilities  in  pre- 
nting  our  subject  matter.  An  atlas  should  be  in  every 
tudent's  hand.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  atlas  in  exis- 
tence that  really  meets  our  needs. 

t  No  subject  could  be  more  significantly  aided  by  pic- 
tures. These  three  courses  could  with  profit  use  a  thousand 
Iypical  pictures.  As  photographs,  as  lantern  slides,  best 
If  all  as  stereographs,  they  may  be  made  strongly  to  rein- 
prce  the  text  or  class  discussion.  Even  the  movies  oc- 
casionally, as  it  were  by  accident,  give  us  valuable  educa- 
ional  films.  I  fondly  hope  the  time  may  come  when  such 
burses  may  be  equipt  with  moving  picture  machines  and 
ibraries  of  films. 

This  entire  subject,   properly  presented,   is  not  merely 

three  unit  courses  or  three  years  of  high  school  work.     It  is 

rather  an  inoculation  of  intellectual  good  health  which  will 

t  thru  life.     The  reward  of  such  a  study  is  found  in  the 

hilaration  of    a  constantly  widening  horizon  and  of  a 

igration  out  of  a  provincial  frame  of  mind  into  an  atmos- 

here  of  serious,  worthy  cosmopolitan  interests. 

J.  Paul  Goode 
University  of  Chicago 
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A  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  ^  ' 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Schools  of  Engineering 
were  forced  to  justify  their  right  to  exist  and  to  defend 
the  soundness  of  the  training  they  offered  in  preparing 
young  men  for  industrial  and  engineering  pursuits.  It 
took  courage  and  vision  to  advocate  the  need  of  scientific 
training  as  a  preparation  for  engineering.  Today  the 
war  has  demonstrated  the  superlative  need  of  trained  men 
in  engineering  and  science  and  has  forced  upon  the  whole 
world  a  clearer  reaHzation  of  the  power  of  science  to  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  mankind. 

During  these  years  our  engineering  schools  have  been 
continually  readjusting  their  courses  of  study  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  curriculum  or  to  meet  what  seemed  to  be 
justifiable  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  and  the  engi- 
neering societies.  In  general,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
expand  in  the  direction  of  greater  specialization  rather 
than  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  broad  and  thoro  grounding 
in  fundamentals. 

Now  the  war  has  brought  an  almost  imperative  demand 
that  we  examine  critically  oiu-  present  methods  to  see 
whether  they  will  meet  the  world-wide  readjustments  inci- 
dent to  peace.  It  would  be  surprizing  if  in  this  field  of 
education  there  were  not  much  to  be  gained  from  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  few  years.  Many  instructors  in  the 
sciences  and  in  engineering  are  returning  to  their  duties 
after  filHng  responsible  government  positions  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  Chernical  Warfare  Service,  or  Signal 
Corps,  in  production  and  in  transportation  and  in  research 
laboratories  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  they  will 
come  back  with  a  new  point  of  view  and  with  enlarged 
*  By  Charles  Riborg  Mann.  Bulletin  No.  1 1  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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experience.  Moreover,  other  instructors  have  been  ren- 
dering valuable  service  to  the  government  in  the  conduct 
of  intensive  courses  of  training  for  properly  quaHfied  en- 
listed men  in  such  specialized  branches  as  radio  engineer- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  the  chemistry  of 
photography,  gas  engineering,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  these  men  will  have  something  to  offer  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  intensive  method  of  training  for 
adaptation  to  peace  conditions. 

Again,  the  return  of  our  engineering  schools  from  a  two- 
year  basis  established  to  meet  the  recent  needs  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  to  their  former  status  af- 
fords an  additional  reason  why  the  present  time  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  a  critical  analysis  of  our  present  methods 
and  for  possible  readjustment  and  remodeling  of  our  curric- 
ulums. 

Consequently,  the  publication  at  this  time  by  the  Carnegie 
Foimdation  of  a  bulletin  containing  a  critical  survey  of 
engineering  education  in  this  country  is  particularly  oppor- 
tune. The  bulletin  is  entitled  A  Study  of  engineering  education 
and  is  the  work  of  Professor  Charles  R.  Mann.  It  contains 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  historical  development 
of  engineering  schools  in  this  country,  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system 
of  engineering  education,  and  certain  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  the  general  betterment 
of  the  instruction.  The  material  is  deserving  of  the  closest 
study  by  all  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  education 
and  training  of  young  men  for  an  engineering  career,  even 
tho  the  report  may  contain  little  that  is  really  new, 
and  in  some  regards  fails  to  touch  upon  what  is  considered 
by  many  men  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  engineer- 
ing education  to  be  the  real  weakness  of  the  present  engi- 
neering educational  system.  Whether  the  report  is  looked 
upon  as  epoch-making  or  not,  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  it  contains  the  most  complete  survey  of  engineering 
education  available  at  the  present  time. 

The  origin  of  this  critical  study  of  engineering  education 
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arose,  according  to  the  preface,  from  the  action  of  a  joint 
committee  on  engineering  education  representing  the  prin- 
cipal engineering  societies.  This  committee,  after  gather- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, felt  the  necessity  of  having  the  study  continued  under 
some  agency  such  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  order  to 
instu-e  that  it  should  be  done  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
The  investigation  has  been  made,  I  feel  sure,  without 
prejudice.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Mann  are  in- 
teresting, suggestive,  and  valuable.  They  merit  careful 
examination  and  analysis  and  will  undoubtedly  serve  as 
a  basis  for  constructive  discussion. 

On  taking  up  a  report  on  engineering  education,  those 
who  have  given  thought  to  this  subject  look  for  a  discussion 
of  such  questions  as:  What  constitutes  an  engineering 
education?  What  should  be  its  aims?  How  should  its 
efficiency  be  measured?  Wherein  are  the  present  methods 
at  fault?  If  faults  are  found  do  they  arise  from  too 
congested  a  curriculum,  from  too  great  a  specialization,  from 
a  failure  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  a  grounding  in  those 
subjects  recognized  as  fundamental  to  all  branches  of  engi- 
neering, from  wrong  methods  of  instruction,  from  a  lack 
of  correlation  of  material  and  inter-relation  of  subjects? 

Professor  Mann  takes  up  these  and  various  other  im- 
portant questions  under  two  general  headings.  The  Prob- 
lems of  Engineering  Education  and  Suggested  Solutions. 
The  former  deals  with  questions  of  admission,  time  schedule, 
content  of  courses,  testing  and  grading,  and  shop  work; 
the  latter  with  the  topics  curriculum,  specialization,  teach- 
ers, and  the  professional  engineer.  It  is  quite  impossible 
in  a  brief  review  to  analyze  and  to  criticize  adequately 
and  with  fairness  the  mass  of  interesting  and  valuable 
material  treated  under  these  headings.  All  that  should 
be  attempted  perhaps  is  to  mention  what  appear  to  be  the 
saHent  features  and  to  offer  any  comments  that  may  seem 
pertinent. 

Under  The  Problems  of  Engineering  Education,  Pro- 
fessor Mann  concludes  that  the  present  curriculum  is  so 
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congested  thru  too  great  a  tendency  to  specialization 
that  it  is  frequently  productive  of  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  and  results  in  superficial  work;  that  there 
exists  a  lack  of  correlation  of  material  and  of  subjects; 
that  the  method  of  instruction  in  many  subjects  is  incor- 
rect; that  the  systems  employed  for  testing  and  grading 
are  unsatisfactory;  and  that  the  present  entrance  require- 
ments do  not  test  the  applicant's  aptitude  for  engineering 
nor  his  ability  to  make  a  good  record  in  college.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  will  be  agreement  with  these  conclusions, 
altho  it  will  seem  to  many  that  the  need  of  new  methods 
for  testing  and  grading  is  over-estimated,  and  that  certain 
modifications  should  be  made  in  any  future  tests  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  final  solution  of  the 
college  entrance  problem. 

The  general  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  the  curric- 
ulums  of  engineering  schools  are  along  well-established 
lines.  No  one  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
not  requiring  too  many  hours  of  credit  work  each  week, 
but  there  will  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  recommendation 
to  reduce  the  number  to  eighteen  and  preferably  sixteen 
until  the  meaning  of  a  credit  hour  is  clearly  defined.  The 
suggestion  that  best  work  can  be  done  by  the  student 
when  the  number  of  different  subjects  studied  at  a  given 
time  is  not  greater  than  five  is  educationally  sound,  pro- 
vided a  wise  selection  is  made  of  the  courses  taken  simul- 
taneously. Also,  the  need  of  adequate  provision  in  the 
first  two  years  of  a  four-year  course  for  "orientation,  contact 
with  real  engineering  projects,  and  the  practical  experiences 
that  make  a  boy  feel  that  he  has  actually  left  high  school 
and  entered  upon  a  professional  career"  will  be  generally 
conceded,  tho  there  will  be  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  adequate.  Professor  Mann 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  efforts  are 
being  made  in  practically  all  engineering  schools  to  meet 
this  need,  but  he  would  hold  that  they  are  inadequate. 

The  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  present  methods 
appear  to  him  to  be  at  least  two,   (i)  an  insufficient  co- 
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operation  between  the  schools  and  the  industries,  and  (2) 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  sciences  in  advance  of 
their  apphcation.  The  cooperative  system  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  appeals  to  him  as  the  "most  complete 
and  thorogoing  solution  of  the  problem."  At  this  institu- 
tion the  curriculum  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years 
of  eleven  months  each,  and  during  this  period  each  student 
spends  two  weeks  in  the  classroom  followed  by  two  weeks 
in  an  industrial  plant.  The  works  furnish  practical  prob- 
lems for  discussion  in  the  classroom,  and  apparently  an 
effort  is  made  from  the  start  to  coordinate  theory  and  prac- 
tise. Professor  Mann  speaks  of  this  experiment  of  Dr. 
Schneider  as  an  effort  "to  create  a  type  of  school  that  meets 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  age,"  and  makes  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  able  to  com- 
mand engineering  positions  at  graduation  without  one- 
or  two-year  apprentice  courses,  such  as  are  required  of  men 
from  other  schools  by  a  number  of  the  large  corporations. 
It  is  my  belief  that  even  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  will  not  be  appointed  to  engineering  posi- 
tions with  certain  of  the  large  corporations  that  main- 
tain apprentice  instruction  without  attending  such  courses. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  demand  upon  our 
engineering  schools  to  furnish  men  at  graduation  to  fill 
positions  is  greater  than  the  supply.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  immediate  usefulness  at  graduation  along 
practical  Hues  is  the  aim  of  the  type  of  training  offered  by 
high  grade  vocational  schools.  The  engineering  school, 
however,  aspires  to  a  larger  and  broader  efficiency,  and  any 
comparison  of  the  advantages  of  different  systems  of  train- 
ing should  be  made  not  on  what  men  can  do  at  graduation, 
but  upon  what  they  have  achieved  ten  or  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. The  graduates  of  Cincinnati  are  too  young  for  a 
just  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  this  venture  in  engineering 
education,  but  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
In  this  connection  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Schneider,  if  he  were  given  ample  funds  and  requested  to 
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build  an  engineering  school  from  its  foundation,  would  ad- 
here to  his  Cincinnati  plan  without  modification. 

Professor  Mann  is  convinced  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  teaching  the  fundamental  sciences  during  the 
first  two  years  in  advance  of  their  applications  is  wrong  in 
rinciple  and  that  engineering  instruction  will  not  be  satis- 
ctory  until  theory  and  practise  are  taught  simultaneously, 
support  of  this  thesis  he  cites  the  general  dissatisfaction 
prest  by  professors  of  engineering  with  the  preliminary 
struction  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemis- 
as  measured  by  the  inability  of  the  students  who  have 
st  such  courses  to  apply  the  principles  of  these  subjects 
ith  intelligence  and  assurance  in  the  later  technical  work, 
e  would  apparently  at  the  very  outset  of  the  engineering 
urse  provide  the  students  with  actual  engineering  prob- 
lems, or  projects,  for  analysis.  In  the  investigation  of 
such  projects  the  students  would  be  led  to  discover  and 

I  master  the  principles  of  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics 
id  chemistry  involved  and  thus  acquire  a  real  working 
lowledge  of  the  subjects  so  basic  to  all  engineering. 
Such  a  radical  proposal  for  the  reconstruction  of  science 
aching  would  probably  receive  more  sympathetic  atten- 
m  were  it  the  result  of  actual  experience  gained  by  the 
ithor  in  the  instruction  of  engineering  students,  and  had 
he  first  discust  certain  other  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  the  same  end,  namely,  the  improvement  of  science  teach- 
ing, and  shown  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  and  educa- 
tionally unsound.     It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  project 
method  of  instruction  be  tried  out  under  favorable  condi- 
^^Bons,  as   we  understand  is  to  be  done  in  a  school  about 
^xo  be    established  by    the    Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
^^ates  Army. 

^^^Tho  the  inference  made  may  be  unjustified,  neverthe- 
less a  careful  reading  of  the  report  raises  the  query  whether 
Professor  Mann  is  not  unconsciously  advocating  a  method 
of  instruction  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
educated  artisans  than  to  the  development  of  a  high  type 
of  engineer.     In  any  case  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
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all  technical  schools  should  adopt  the  same  system  of  train- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  various  carefully  considered 
schemes  which  are  in  operation  will  be  thoroly  tested, 
notably  the  plan  of  placing  engineering  on  a  graduate  pro- 
fessional basis  like  law  and  medicine.  It  is  surprizing|in 
a  report  that  purports  to  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  engi- 
neering education  that  such  important  contributions  to 
the  general  effort  to  solve  this  big  problem  should  be  prac- 
tically ignored. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  chapters  in 
Professor  Mann's  report  is  entitled  The  Professional  Engi- 
neer. Here  we  find  emphasized  two  features  of  an  engi- 
neering training,  the  importance  of  which,  tho  recognized 
by  some  educators,  has  received  scant  attention  from  the 
schools  of  engineering.  They  are,  first,  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  student  and,  second,  the  obliga- 
tion to  emphasize  in  the  instruction  the  human  side  of  engi- 
neering, that  is  to  say,  personal  and  human  relations  in 
their  bearing  on  successful  production. 

With  reference  to  the  first  feature,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  the  report  that  a  large  number  of  the  successful 
engineers  in  this  country,  in  response  to  a  questionnaire, 
designated  as  the  qualities  most  essential  for  engineering 
success  and  for  the  sizing  up  of  young  men  for  employment 
and  promotion,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  character, 
judgment,  efficiency,  understanding  of  men,  knowledge, 
and,  last  of  all,  technique.  This  is  significant  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  marvelous  scientific  developments  of 
recent  years  and  the  very  general  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  sound  technical  training  and  technical  skill.  If  such 
personal  qualities,  which  include  integrity,  a  fine  sense 
of  honor,  attractive  personality  and  tact,  are  essential  to 
professional  success,  any  school  of  engineering  that  ignores 
its  responsibility  for  the  development  of  such  characteristics 
is  derelict  in  its  duty.  How  this  may  best  be  accom- 
plished must  be  left  to  the  individual  school  to  decide,  but 
at  least  those  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  instructing 
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stafif  can  well  afford  to  consider  carefully  what  part  the 
personality  of  the  instructor  will  play  in  the  development 
of  such  qualities  in  his  students. 

Probably  few  would  dissent  from  Professor  Mann's 
view  that  engineering  instruction  up  to  the  present  time 
has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  laws  of  physical 
sciences  and  the  properties  of  material,  with  too  little  em- 
phasis on  an  estimation  of  values  and  costs  from  the  ma- 
terial and  especially  from  the  human  points  of  view.  That 
such  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time  is  allowed  in  the 
curriculum  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  economic  and 
social  questions  in  their  relation  to  successful  production 
seems  the  more  surprizing  when,  as  Professor  Mann  says, 
there  is  such  a  "wide-spread  feeling  that  the  solution  of 
the  intricate  problems  of  organizing  and  managing  men 
must  be  intrusted  to  engineers  who  combine  broad  scientific 
and  engineering  training  with  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  men."  If  the  graduate  is  to  undertake  such  responsi- 
bilities with  sympathy  and  understanding,  the  engineering 
schools  must  provide  the  means  for  him  to  obtain  an  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  such  problems  as  the  causes  of 
social  unrest;  the  evolution  of  labor  movements;  the  effect 
of  shorter  hours,  better  housing  conditions,  better  food,  and 
opportunities  for  amusement  and  education  on  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  spirit  of  the  workingman;  the  effect  of 
the  bonus  system,  of  cooperation  in  management,  and 
similar  efforts  bearing  on  incentive  to  maximmn  output. 
He  should  be  taught  the  seriousness  of  the  loss  to  industry 
from  turnover,  from  hiring  and  firing  of  workmen,  esti- 
mated, according  to  Professor  Mann,  at  from  $150,000,000 
to  $400,000,000  a  year,  and  be  led  to  seek  the  causes  for 
such  economic  loss  and  the  means  for  its  prevention.  He 
should  also  have  some  instruction  in  acccounting  and 
finance.  These  are  merely  the  lines  along  which  instruc- 
tion bearing  upon  the  questions  of  values  and  costs  in  rela- 
tion to  successful  production  may  be  developed.  Such 
training,  combined  with  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  engineering   and  a  strong  personality,   should 
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form  a  splendid  preparation  for  the  engineer  who  seeks, 
thru  a  scientific  study  of  the  human  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction, to  find  a  wise  solution  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  The  need  of 
men  so  trained  presses,  for  the  war  just  ended  was  fought 
to  overthrow  political  autocracy  and  to  estabHsh  democ- 
racy, and  the  workingman  is  not  Hkely  to  tolerate  in  the 
futiue  any  form  of  industrial  absolutism. 

In  summing  up  it  may  be  said  that  the  report  raises  three 
interesting  questions:  (i)  The  possibility  of  discovering 
tests  for  admission  to  engineering  schools  that  will  afford 
a  better  estimate  of  the  applicant's  abilities  and  which  will 
react  to  the  benefit  of  high  school  instruction;  (2)  improve- 
ments in  the  present  methods  of  testing  technical  pro- 
ficiency which  will  make  it  possible  to  measure  more  ac- 
curately the  development  of  qualities  indispensable  to 
engineering  success  and  achievement;  (3)  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  usual  procedure  of  teaching  theory  before 
practise  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  method  which 
presents  both  simultaneously.  With  the  exception  of 
these  feattues,  the  report  contains  nothing  really  new.  It 
does,  however,  simimarize  in  an  admirable  manner  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information. 

George  V.  Wendell 

Columbia  Univbrsity 


IV 

POST-BElvLUM  LATIN 

Reconstruction  after  the  war  will  not  confine  itself  to 
e  restoration  of  all  that  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged, 
or  to  the  myriad  forms  of  political  and  economic  rehabiUta- 
ion  in   every  country  involved.     The  educational  world 
so    foresees    many    readjustments    positively    required, 
at  least  prompted,  by  the  new  situation,  and  has  no 
lesire   to   blink   these   facts.     Practical   wisdom   lifts   her 
oice  to  proclaim  that  the  genius  of  the  new  era  is  to  be 
ndustrial  and  commercial;  that  we  must  train  a  peaceful 
army  of  civilians  to  operate  our  present  mechanism  of  manu- 
facture,   trade   and  transportation  with  less  friction  and 
aste,  to  invent  new  processes  and  novel  applications  of 
e  old,  to  expand  and  enlarge,  that  the  unending  war  of 
•mpetition  may  establish  our  permanent  superiority.     It 
11  be  easier  than  ever  to  decry  any  study  which  requires 
ears  for  its  mastery,  with  the  specious  plea  that  hfe  is 
ort,  and  that  those  who  give  themselves  to  a  long  course 
training  with  no  obviously  practical  intent,  are  seeking 
fe,  and  relatively  useless,  positions  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
"army  of  economic  and  social  progress,  as  it  pushes  on  over 
every  obstacle. 

kSome  will  deplore  the  passing  of  the  Students'  Army 
raining  Corps  before  the  nation  had  become  accustomed 
>  the  idea  of  concentrating  its  educational  resources  upon 
le  training  of  a  large  body  of  men  to  serve  its  immediate 
needs.  They  will  argue  that  this  corps  fiuTiished,  ready  to 
hand,  a  working  model,  on  whose  general  lines  the  higher 
education  of  the  land  might  be  reconstructed,  to  meet  the 
economic  requirements  of  the  country  with  the  uniformity 
and  thoroness  with  which  the  War  Department  planned  to 
train  up  officers  for  the  military  and  naval  services. 
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But  complex  as  are  the  personnel  requirements  of  a 
modem  army,  the  requirements  of  civil  life  are  vastly  more 
complicated,  demanding  much  greater  diversity  of  gifts 
and  attainments.  No  peace  army  modelled  upon  the  train- 
ing so  recently  introduced  for  the  youngest  classes  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  could  be  successfully  produced, 
even  with  the  best  efforts  to  convert  courses  on  the  Issues 
of  the  War  into  permanent  courses  on  the  Issues  of  Peace. 
Even  assuming  that  the  whole  framework  could  be  so  en- 
larged that  all  essential  vocations  would  be  provided  for, 
the  very  idea  of  a  national  education  so  completely  cen- 
traHzed  and  so  minutely  regulated  would  be  resented  in 
time  of  peace,  as  something  essentially  Prussian,  already 
condemned  in  advance  by  the  failure  of  most  things  Prussian. 
Loyally  submissive  we  have  indeed  been,  in  a  degree  Httle 
short  of  miraculous,  to  the  draft  and  all  the  other  exigencies 
of  war,  only  to  revert,  with  the  return  of  peace,  to  our  in- 
sistent demand  for  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  the  indi- 
vidual career.  Somewhat  chastened  may  be  that  love  of 
freedom,  after  these  eighteen  months  of  a  discipUne  of  which 
few  had  thought  us  capable.  It  will  bravely  assert  itself, 
however,  against  any  attempt  to  make  college  studies  re- 
volve in  a  narrow  circle,  officially  described  for  us  by  some 
would-be  Kultusminister  at  Washington. 

For  the  defense  of  the  broader  field,  all  who  have  faith 
in  the  wider  sweep  of  training  must  now  take  their  stand 
together,  or  they  may  be  thrust  aside  by  mere  weight  of 
numbers.  Every  study  wiU  have  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  does  contribute  in  some  appreciable  degree  to  the 
all-essential  product, — a  younger  generation  trained  not 
only  for  the  manifold  tasks  which  have  been  performed  by 
their  elders,  but  also  for  all  the  new  types  of  duty  daily 
emerging.  Some  branches  of  learning  which  till  recently 
insisted,  to  small  visible  effect,  upon  their  utility,  will  have 
no  need  hereafter  to  recommend  themselves.  Unlistening 
ears  have  been  opened  to  hear  the  claims  of  French  and 
Spanish,  until  further  pleas  have  become  altogether  need- 
less.    German,   on  the  other  hand,   will  have  much  lost 
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ground  to  recover,  while  blind  prejudice  slowly  gives  way, 
as  we  begin  to  realize  that  we  can  not  wisely  remain  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  enemy  or  arch-competitor. 

Ancient  languages  would  appear  at  first  sight  more  than 
ever  upon  the  defensive,  while  time  is  being  found  for  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  modern.  Yet  not  a  few  facts 
iwill  conspire  to  place  Latin  in  a  new  and  more  favorable 
light.  The  need  of  Romance  languages  for  ends  both 
practical  and  cultural  will  react  in  emphasis  upon  their 
I  mother  tongue,  as  most  vital  and  helpful  to  a  real  under- 
I  standing  of  her  daughters. 

More  important  still,  we  have  not  borne  our  share  in  an 
[epoch-making  victory  without  realizing,  many  of  us,  that 
the  triumph  of  the  allies  is  in  fact  the  culmination  of  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  the  old  civiHzation  inherited 
from  the  Romans, — a  solid  foundation  of  law  and  order 

id  international  rights,  laid  down  by  Roman  hands, — 

ind,  on^he  other  side,  a  new  fabric,  founded  upon  physical 
[might,   and  buttressed  by  commercial  and  industrial  ex- 

)ansion, — a  reckless  and  ruthless  survival  of  the  barbaric, 

lewly  fortified  by  all  the  military  and  economic  defenses 
)f  the  day.     The  Teutonic  children  of  the  primeval  forest, 

lassing  upon  the   Rhine  frontier,    to   descend  upon   the 

:oveted  lands  and  flourishing  cities  of  Gaul  in  disordered 

fraids,  had  become  by  1914  a  mighty  organism,  equipt  with 

I  every  conceivable  means  of  conquest,  embarrassed  by  no 

doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of  matter  to  spirit, — a  far 

greater  menace  to  civilization  from  the  very  fact  that  it 

claimed  to  be  spreading  a  new  gospel,  so  unique  that  man- 

ind  would  in  the  end  forgive  any  savagery  required  to 

istabUsh  a  supreme  and  ultimate  world-order. 

The  causes  and  issues  of  the  great  struggle  now  happily 
;nded  will  long  remain  in  the  forefront  of  historical  and 
economic  studies.     It  must  be  made  increasingly  apparent 

lat  what  the  alHes  and  their  transatlantic  co-belUgerents 
lave  stood  for  is  the  defense  of  a  common  inheritance, — 

le  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  spirituaHzed  by  Chris- 
danity,  renewed,  invigorated,  chastened  by  Renaissance, 
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Reformation,  Revolution,  and  more  than  all,  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  by  the  great  conflict  now  brought  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  must  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  ideal  has  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  material  largely 
because  of  a  common  basis  of  spiritual  heredity,  often  lost 
to  view  in  the  past,  but  henceforth  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  perpetuation  of  the  consciousness  of  that  heritage 
an  obscure,  but  not  altogether  negligible,  part  has  been 
played  in  the  seclusion  of  school  and  college  classrooms, 
where  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  their  literary 
masterpieces  have  been  taught  and  interpreted,  some- 
times, in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  life.  It  will  at 
once  be  conceded  by  many  teachers  of  these  subjects  that 
the  mode  of  approach  to  them  must  now  be  changed,  if 
they  are  to  keep  in  touch  wherever  possible  with  the  busy 
life  outside  of  academic  groves. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  must  be  made  plain  that  the 
goal  is  not  mental  training  simply,  nor  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  celebrated  writers,  ignorance  of  whom 
has  hitherto  argued  absence  of  opportunity  or  indifference 
to  literature.  Without  depreciation  of  the  modern,  with- 
out excessive  veneration  of  the  ancient,  the  aim  will  be  to 
give  a  right  sense  of  perspective,  a  true  appraisal  of  the 
permanent  elements  of  the  old  Graeco-Roman  civiHzation, 
as  they  still  continue  to  function  in  the  culture  and  humane 
ideals  of  today. 

The  victory  of  humanity  over  Kultur  in  a  conflict  which 
has  been  fought  out  on  so  many  ancient  battlegrounds 
makes  it  possible  to  approach  the  leading  classic  writers 
in  a  new  spirit,  with  fresh  stress  upon  content,  with  its 
interpretation  as  related  to  the  modern  world,  and  a  more 
enhghtened  and  unpedantic  study  of  the  form.  Much 
can  now  be  done  to  vivify  the  teaching  of  Caesar,  when  every 
pupil  has  scanned  the  map  of  France  almost  daily  for  up- 
wards of  four  years,  and  the  smallest  newspaper  famiharity 
with  modem  military  operations  makes  it  easy  to  under- 
stand the  less  intricate  strategy  of  Caesar  and  his  generals. 
Those  who  have  had  before  the  mind's  eye  the  spectacle 


he 
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of  France  resisting  the  invader,  will  better  appreciate  the 
truggle  of  the  Gauls  to  remain  their  own  masters,  especially 

if  the  personality  of  Vercingetorix  is  brought  before  them 

in  judicious  selections  from  the  7th  book  of  the  Gallic  War. 

Moreover,  teachers  who  have  been  themselves  stirred  to 

e  depths,  will  no  longer  fail  to  supply  the  other  side  of 

he  picture, — a  later  Gaul,  now  permanently  united  and 

Irosperous,  under  Roman  rule,  to  be  sure,  but  accepting 
bis  dependence  with  pride,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  recogni- 
ion  within  the  pale  of  civilization, — a  Gaul  that  preserved 
iany  precious  Roman  legacies  thru  darker  days,  and  thus 
ose  again  to  the  front  rank  of  national  greatness,  and 
pw,  before  our  own  eyes,  to  the  highest  plane  of  moral 
grandeur.  Caesar's  Gaul  will  be  forever  hnked  with  the 
France  of  Joffre  and  Foch.  And  in  college,  as  well  as  in 
school,  Latin  will  now  be  taught  in  much  more  direct 
connection  with  French, — an  obvious  gain  to  both  depart- 
ents,  once  these  needless  hedges  have  been  swept  away. 
For  the  first  year  of  Latin  study  in  college,  most  insti- 
tions,  tho  greatly  reducing  the  time  given  to  the  sub- 
t,  and  then  abolishing  the  prescription  altogether, 
ve  still  left  the  traditional  choice  of  authors  unchanged, 
ost,  if  not  quite,  as  they  were  a  half-century  ago,  when 
e  student  continued  the  subject  thru  three  or  more  college 
ears.  A  certain  sequence  of  texts  supposedly  suited  to 
freshman  year  still  remains  almost  everywhere,  and  few 
experiments  involving  radical  change  have  been  attempted. 
It  has  been  a  scholastic  tradition,  well  adapted  to  those, 

I  longer  a  majority,  who  come  to  college  with  a  literary 
scholarly  background.  But  an  immediate  change  is 
w  in  order,  that  we  may  reach  more  varied  elements, 
d  may  supply  directly  what  has  been  too  much  taken  for 
granted  heretofore, — a  justification  of  the  study  in  terms 
comprehensible  to  the  average  man. 

To  take  up  Livy,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  fresh- 
man year  is  to  present  an  author  whose  picturesque  style 
is  usually  appreciated  only  in  maturer  years,  so  that  his 
altogether  admirable  form  makes  no  real  impression  upon 
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those  who  must  needs  read  in  painfully  short  instalments. 
And  his  subject  matter,  whatever  the  particular  selection, 
seems  to  the  student  very  remote  from  present-day  in- 
terest. The  tales  of  Romulus,  Numa  and  the  Tarquins, 
as  thriUing  stories,  would  be  far  better  appreciated  by 
younger  pupils,  provided  they  were  able  to  read  them.  If 
tales  of  early  Rome  are  discarded  in  favor  of  sober  his- 
tory of  her  maturity,  it  is  usually  found  that  Hannibal's 
crossing  of  the  Alps,  his  victories  in  the  fog  at  the  Trasi- 
meno  and  in  the  dust  of  Cannae,  seem  scarcely  less  dim 
and  distant, — epic  episodes,  wasted  for  the  most  part 
upon  those  who  have  no  taste  for  epic,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse. 

For  firm  behevers  in  the  future  of  our  Latin  civilization 
it  would  seem  highly  desirable  at  this  time,  when  the  great 
issues  of  the  present  have  made  the  past  more  vital  than 
the  care-free  undergraduate  of  yesterday  imagined  it, 
when  youth  has  suddenly  matured  and  thoughtlessness  is 
no  longer  to  be  accounted  almost  normal,  to  frame  a  course 
of  Latin  reading  such  that  the  most  careless  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  he  is  himself  heir  to  a  Roman  patrimony, — his 
undivided  share  in  a  great  body  of  institutions,  principles, 
ideas,  forms,  letters  and  arts,  which  can  no  more  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  genius  of  antiquity  than  from  the  civilized 
life  of  today. 

The  freshman  of  tomorrow,  prepared  for  college  during 
the  fierce  struggles  and  overwhelming  victory  of  the  old 
civiUzation,  has  reached  a  maturity,  a  range  of  vision,  a 
knowledge  of  a  larger  world,  far  beyond  that  of  his  elder 
brother  in  his  ante-bellum  freshman  days.  Hence  it  is 
essential  that  mere  docile  acceptance  of  traditional  pabulum 
be  no  longer  expected  of  the  student  entering  college.  He 
will  think  for  himself  and  with  good  reason  demand  that  his 
first-year  studies  be  not  wholly  disconnected  from  the 
world  which  lies  around  and  before  him.  Historical  courses, 
not  excepting  ancient  history,  must  converge  in  a  perspec- 
tive whose  vanishing  points  lie  in  the  more  or  less  imme- 
diate   future.     Ancient    languages    and    antique    authors 
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should  in  the  same  way  lead  the  student  thru  a  long  vista 
of  the  past  into  the  living  present. 

To  many  it  will  seem  grotesque  and  fantastic  to  speak  of 
Latin  as  a  study  which  may  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  new  intellectual  order.  Nevertheless  what  has  not 
been  accomplished  with  much  success  in  the  last  two 
generations  may  perhaps  be  achieved  at  no  distant  date, — 
the  awakening  of  a  more  general  consciousness  that  the 
world  of  human  institutions  as  we  ourselves  know  them  is, 
in  its  most  substantial  and  enduring  parts,  a  Roman  fabric. 
Such  consciousness,  once  awakened,  will  bring  new  life 
to  the  study  of  the  language  and  letters,  history  and  in- 
stitutions of  Rome,  as  also  to  the  whole  Romance  field. 
And  unless  new  life  animates  classical  studies,  they  are 
certain  to  be  past  by  as  moribund  by  those  who  return 
from  active  service  in  any  form  to  their  books,  as  also  by 
those  who  now  enter  college  from  the  preparatory  school. 
It  is  useless  for  classical  teachers  to  bewail  and  do  nothing. 
Many  of  them  have  discovered  undreamed-of  usefulness  in 
contributing  some  kind  of  service  to  their  country  at  war. 
They  must  now  show  that  they  are  no  less  needed  where 
they  were,  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  by  bestirring  them- 
^^Mres,  not  in  acrimonious  controversy  as  laudator es  tem- 
poris  acti,  but  in  wisely  recasting  their  methods  on  a  gener- 

«s  human  scale. 
Certainly  it  will  be  well  to  begin  the  college  Latin  course 
with  something  new  and  fresh,  something  large  in  scope, 
meeting  the  modem  student  half  way,  if  possible, — some 
link  with  the  western  provinces,  the  cradle  of  modern  Hfe 
for  the  countries  with  which  we  are  most  concerned.  Are 
not  Roman  Gaul,  Roman  Britain,  Roman  Germany  ad- 
mirable starting-points  for  the  student  who  has  already 
gained  some  partial  knowledge  of  Roman  conquest  beyond 
the  Alps  in  Caesar,  some  conception  of  the  glorification  of 
Italy  and  Rome  in  Vergil  and  Cicero? 

An  open  door  into  the  Roman  history  of  Britain  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  incidentally  the 
best  of  Roman  biographies.     If  Tacitus,  even  in  the  minor 
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works,  be  thought  strong  meat  for  freshmen,  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  time  at  least,  we  shall  have  maturer  freshmen, 
who  ought  not  to  be  kept  upon  a  milk  diet.  More  help 
from  the  instructor  may  be  needed  to  smooth  the  way, 
but  this  will  be  no  disadvantage,  for  the  student  will  inevita- 
bly discover  that  everything  turns  upon  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, and  that  special  tactics  are  necessary  in  dealing  with 
this  particular  author.  He  will  be  compelled  to  make  a 
complete  break  with  the  mechanical  methods  he  may 
have  brought  from  school,  and  concentrate  upon  the  grasp- 
ing of  crisp  phrase  and  pointed  clause,  just  as  they  come, 
with  no  shifting  of  order.  It  will  dawn  upon  him  that 
there  is  an  art  of  catching  the  sense  of  each  word-group  in 
succession  in  a  provisional  way,  and  that  with  these  thoughts 
clearly  in  mind,  translation  of  the  whole  sentence  becomes 
the  final  step  in  a  game  of  skill, — not  the  bHnd  puzzle  he 
may  have  thought  it  at  first.  Once  accustomed  to  these 
tactics,  he  will  no  longer  be  baffled  by  bold  ellipses,  and 
other  surprizing  turns,  having  learned  to  catch  hints  of 
meaning  exprest  only  in  part,  and  then  to  combine  such 
outline  suggestions  into  a  complete  picture.  A  writer  of 
such  power,  of  such  personal  force,  with  a  style  so  unique, 
will  be  a  novel  experience,  challenging  the  best  response 
from  the  student,  who  is  slowly  awakened  to  the  beauties 
of  Livy's  more  orderly  sentences  and  their  rich  coloring. 

It  is  not  meant  that  a  freshman  Latin  course  should 
be  converted  into  lectures  on  the  Romanization  of  Britain, 
loosely  hung  upon  the  Agricola  as  upon  a  peg.  Too  great 
detail  in  the  study  of  provincial  organization,  or  the  his- 
tory and  civihzation  of  the  island  during  the  Roman  period, 
would  be  most  unwise.  But  without  departing  too  far 
from  the  historian  and  his  worthy  father-in-law,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  it  is  easily  possible  to  throw  a  broad  sun- 
track  across  waters  usually  unillimiined  for  the  student 
voyager. 

From  the  Agricola  he  may  pass  on  to  that  other  pam- 
phlet, the  Germania,  a  text  of  as  vital  importance  for  any 
subsequent   study   of    Enghsh    Constitutional   History   as 
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for  the  annals  of  the  later  Empire,  of  Germany  or  of  France. 
Here  again  the  students'  difficulties  in  dealing  with  terse 
sentences  shot  thru  with  poetic  imagery  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  teaching  the  psychology  of  translation,  and  by 
interpreting  the  poetic  dress  which  clothes  or  cloaks  the 
writer's  thought.  Certain  chapters  of  tribal  detail  will  be 
omitted,  as  usual.  But  even  selections  from  this  capital 
^ocument  of  medieval  history  are  capable  of  making  a 
ife-long  impression,  if  the  book  is  handled  both  as  a  brief 

ork  of  the  highest  literary  art,  and  as  a  connecting  link 
which   the   Roman   observer  and   administrator  meets 

e  world  of  today,  far  beyond  the  Rhineland,  in  fact  wher- 
ever Teuton  and  Saxon  have  carried  their  institutions  and 
their  tongues. 

To  establish  still  further  contact  with  Latin  civilization, 
as  it  prevailed  over  barbarism  in  the  west,  the  remainder 
of  the  first  half-year  in  our  proposed  freshman  course  may 
be  devoted  to  a  striking,  but  generally  neglected  phase  in 
the  Romanization  of  Gaul  and  the  Rhineland,  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  whole  relation  of  conquered  provinces  to  a 
central  power  under  which  they  chafed  at  times,  but  from 

hich  they  could  never  really  bring  themselves  to  break 
away.  A  short-lived  Gallic  Empire,  set  up  by  revolted 
Gauls,  with  the  support  of  disloyal  legions,  just  when  a 
Batavian  had  stirred  the  Germans  to  rise  against  Rome  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war,  and  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  rival 
armies,  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  or  in  Syria  and  Judaea, — 
all  this  makes  a  stirring  page  in  the  history  of  a  fevered 
period  between  Nero  and  the  Flavians.  The  whole  story, 
as  told  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Histories  of  Taci- 
tus, is  too  long  for  such  a  course  as  is  here  outlined,  but  the 
most  significant  parts  could  be  grouped  together,  with 
omission  of  much  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  of 
minor  engagements.  And  from  such  a  selection,  as  bril- 
liantly interpreted  by  Camille  JuUian  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Gaule  (Vol.  IV),  the  instructor  could  not  fail  to  give  his 
pupils  a  new  conception  of  the  hidden  causes  which  perpetu- 
ated the  relation  of  the  GalHc  provinces  to  the  capital,  in 
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bonds  of  imaginative  veneration.  Time  might  be  found  to 
read  a  few  other  specimen  pages  from  the  Histories,  as  that 
which  recounts  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, — an  ominous 
event  deeply  impressive  to  restless  spirits  in  the  western 
provinces;  or  the  sack  of  Cremona,  with  its  reminiscences 
of  Vergil's  Troy  in  flames. 

A  half  year  spent  in  this  excursion  into  Roman  Britain, 
Gaul  and  Germany,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  original 
master  of  historical  prose,  can  not  fail  to  leave  its  permanent 
mark  upon  minds  now  more  than  ever  open  to  impressions 
of  human  conflict  and  the  drama  of  nations. 

For  the  second  semester  symmetry  has  usually  dictated 
the  choice  of  poetry  in  place  of  prose.  But  if  the  broadly 
historical  outlook  of  the  previous  term  is  to  be  carefully 
maintained,  as  surely  it  must  be  maintained,  then  poetry 
too  must  be  so  treated  as  to  stimulate  the  historical  imagina- 
tion, and  the  ancient  world  still  more  closely  linked  with 
the  modern  thru  its  poets.  If  a  single  poet  is  to  be  chosen, 
it  should  be  one  who  can  most  vividly  and  completely  pic- 
ture for  us  the  central  period  of  Roman  life  and  letters. 
Still  better  if  he  can  present  in  his  own  personality  the 
perfect  image  of  sanity  and  urbane  worldly  wisdom,  and 
speak  with  no  distant  voice  out  of  the  far  past,  but  as  the 
contemporary  of  every  age.  Horace  must  now  be  inter- 
preted, however,  in  a  different  spirit,  suited  to  minds  less 
boyishly  immature,  minds  that  have  past  beyond  the 
famihar  horizon  of  other  years,  as  the  sense  of  a  world  in 
convulsion  has  widened  their  range  to  include  other  peoples 
and  other  tongues,  and  to  seek  out  causes  in  the  past. 
They  will  be  less  prone  to  turn  away  from  a  classic  ode,  as 
something  served  by  mere  convention  at  the  academic 
table  d'h6te.  And  the  course  will  now  include,  along  with 
odes  which  have  been  the  favorites  of  centuries,  at  least  a 
few  specimens  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  to  reveal  the  keen 
observer  of  human  nature,  the  genial  friend  of  so  many 
generations,  the  sage  of  the  Sabine  Farm.  Some  time  will 
continue  to  be  found  for  the  simpler  poems  of  Catullus, 
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preferably  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  as  a  taking 
introduction  to  the  less  limpid  lyrics  of  Horace. 

But  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  reduce  the  time  given  to 
Horace,  the  intimate  companion  of  men  of  action,  men  of 
letters,  men  of  every  taste  in  every  day  from  his  own  to 
)urs,  it  may  be  possible  to  plan  a  course  for  the  second  sem- 
ester more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  first  half- 
year,  and  more  fruitful  in  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
[larger   number.     This   would   be   an   anthology   of   Latin 
verse,  from  the  Moribus  antiquis  res  stat  Romana  virisque 
[of  old  Ennius  to  the  Dies  Irae  of  Thomas  d  Celano.     It 
[would   of  course  include   a  few  immortal   passages  from 
Lucretius,  the  most  memorable  of  Catullus'  poems,  a  gener- 
)us  selection  from  Horace,  who  would  furnish  the  center 
[of  gravity  of  the  course,  if  treated  as  suggested  above; 
[also  the  best  of  the  Eclogues  and  some  famous  passages 
from  the  Georgics,  something  of  Ovid,  TibuUus  and  Pro- 
jpertius,    with    representative    verses    of    Seneca,    Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  selections  from  later  poetry,  such  as  the  Per- 
ngilium  Veneris,  and  on  to  Boethius,  and  beyond  into  the 
)opular  Latin  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages .     Such  an  anthology 
is  ready  to  hand  in  the  very  tasteful  book,  A  Selection  of 
Min  Verse,  edited  a  few  years  ago  by  the  classical  staflF 
>f  Williams  College,  but  it  can  be  enlarged  at  discretion 
)y   incorporating   other   material   into   the   course.     Care 
[would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  separate  pieces  from  be- 
coming a  mere  string  of  pearls,  with  no  special  thought  of 
[historic  relations.     Few  could  read  such  a  series  of  selec- 
ions,  covering  fourteen  hundred  years,  without  being  im- 
)rest  with  the  longevity  of  Latin  poetry,  with  its  refusal  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient,  and  with  its  wide- 
spread influence  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  modem  times. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  our  freshman  will  have 

lad  two  very  different  courses,  bound  together  by  a  com- 

[mon  purpose,  each  of  them  in  its  own  way  full  of  stimulus 

:o  the  historic  sense  and  to  appreciation  of  the  sources  of 

luch  that  is  best,  most  inspiring  and  most  permanent  in 

Lodern  life  and  letters.     He  will  have  no  excuse  for  regard- 
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ing  Latin  as  a  dead  issue,  her  celebrities  as  white  busts 
down  the  dreary  length  of  a  frigid  gallery. 

To  bring  our  field  into  closer  touch  with  that  of  our 
Romance  colleagues  will  be  a  matter  of  fresh  importance, 
and  in  most  institutions  such  an  entente  will  be  very  readily 
arranged,  with  the  result  that  Vulgar  Latin  will  be  taught 
as  the  link — sometimes  thought  of  as  missing,  and  usually 
as  negligible — between  the  Roman  and  the  Romance. 
And  courses  in  late  Latin  and  medieval  authors  will  fur- 
nish another  bond  of  union  between  departments  which 
still  suffer  much  from  misplaced  walls  and  fences.  For  a 
Latinist  of  Romance  leanings  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  pleasiu-e  than  to  offer  a  cotu*se  in  such  a  work  as 
Boissier's  La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  with  parallel  readings  in 
the  writings  of  Symmachus,  Ausonius,  Augustine,  Pru- 
dentius,  and  the  rest,  as  they  are  analyzed  and  criticized 
in  those  brilliant  chapters. 

Thus  both  on  the  linguistic  and  on  the  literary  side 
much  can  be  done  to  bring  Latin  into  closer  contact  with 
modern  studies,  by  annexing  and  establishing  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  some  comers  at  least  of  the  sadly  neglected 
medieval  field.  It  is,  however,  imperative,  that  we  sacri- 
fice much  that  is  in  itself  good,  but  ineffectual,  in  our  present 
offering  of  courses,  and  reorganize  the  whole,  avowedly 
animating  it  with  a  new  spirit,  inspired  by  consciousness 
of  a  larger  unity,  binding  the  intellectual  life  of  today,  in 
spite  of  its  immensely  extended  range  of  interest,  to  the 
thought  and  feehng  of  old  Rome,  as  the  hearthstone  of 
western  civiHzation,  which  in  its  turn  has  never  been  more 
truly  indebted  to  the  unifying  classic  influence  and  the 
common  Latin  inheritance  than  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  engulfing  tide  has  once  more  ebbed  away  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

Frank  Gardner  Moore 
Columbia  Univbrsity 


V 

THE  HUMANITIES  AFTER  THE  WAR^ 

I 

Napoleon  wrote  the  epitaph  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  age  of  artificiahty.  The  war  now  ending  is  writing  the 
epitaph  of  the  nineteenth,  the  age  of  boasting.  This  period 
of  vast  achievement  was,  as  Frederick  Harrison  showed, 
the  age  of  confident  self-laudation  par  excellence.  With 
characteristic  aggressiveness  it  pushed  over  a  bit  into  the 
twentieth,  and  perhaps  for  its  presumption  has  been  vio- 
^^■itly  stopt  by  a  war  waged  with  the  very  implements  it 
nad  forged  and  labelled  with  the  stamp  of  progress. 

Amid  its  manifold  activities  the  most  vigorous  intellectual 
impulse  was  science,  at  first  mainly  in  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge as  such  and  later  more  notably  in  its  myriad  applica- 
Ins  to  human  use.  By  this  practical  development, 
pch  grew  in  strength  as  the  century  advanced,  the  ma- 
|al  side  of  human  life  was  enriched  as  never  before, 
and  science,  whether  pure  or  applied,  so  long  as  controlled 
for  human  welfare,  conferred  enormous  benefits,  and  if 
morally  uncontrolled,  as  of  late,  wrought  fearful  evil.  In 
the  latest  perversion  of  its  true  use  all  the  three  major 
sciences  have  been  dragged  into  the  service  of  death.  Phys- 
ics, with  chemistry  helping,  gave  us  the  submarine  assassin, 
chemistry  the  murderous  gases,  and  biology  furnished 
germs  to  poison  man  and  beast  in  Roumania.  Yet  these 
things,  devilish  as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put,  were 
not  in  themselves  necessarily  evil.  Conceivably  they  might 
have  been  used  for  commendable  ends;  the  anthrax  germ 
as  an  antitoxin,  the  murderous  gases  to  destroy  vermin 
and  the  submarines  even  to  transport  missionaries.  It  is 
clearly  seen  that  the  imminent  danger  of  their  misuse  lies, 

^  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, with  the  British  Educational  Mission,  at  Harvard  University,  De- 
cember 5,  1918. 
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not  in  science,  but  in  the  motive  which  prompted  the  mis- 
use by  making  such  devices  easily  available  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  men  or  nations.  The  execration  of  mankind 
has  fallen  justly  on  those  who  thus  misappUed  applied  science, 
and  a  clamorous  demand  is  also  justly  made  that  it  shall 
henceforth  be  applied  only  to  humane  ends,  for  the  reason 
that  when  applied  to  inhuman  ends  it  becomes  the  hired 
accompUce  of  immorality.  It  is  a  dreadful  fact  that  while 
the  guilt  of  introducing  this  misuse  in  the  world  war  rests 
on  Germany,  the  leader  in  applied  science,  our  side  has 
been  driven  to  use  some  of  these  agencies  in  retaliation. 
Applied  science  has  thus  readily  furnished  mercenaries  to 
either  side.  Its  devices  have  been  for  sale  to  any  buyer. 
But  as  honor  and  decency  are  things  not  for  sale,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  men  are  now  incredulous  in  regard  to  the 
dependability  of  ^  science  taken  alone  by  itself,  especially 
of  applied  science,  as  a  safe  moral  factor  in  education  and 
in  the  resultant  civilization  for  which  education  prepares. 

Is  high  intelligence  separable  from  honor  and  decency? 
The  Greek  thinkers  said  No.  Recent  German  thought 
says  Yes.^  There  is  no  need  to  argue  in  this  presence 
that  while  there  are  notable  instances  of  high  intellectuality 
combined  with  low  morality  and  altho  exemption  from 
moral  restraint  has  been  at  times  supposed  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  intellectual  freedom,  men  of  high  intelligence 
and  low  morals  are  nevertheless  dangerous  to  human  society, 
persons  to  be  watched  rather  than  trusted,  persons  whose 
dangerousness  is  intensified  by  their  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  who  should  therefore  be  socially  and  educationally 
reprobated  or  at  least  interned.  And  in  this  time  of  the 
world's  trial  there  is  no  need  to  argue  that  governments 
or  nations  of  this  high-low  type  can  not  be  trusted  in  the 
family  of  nations.  All  the  proof  we  need  is  to  be  found  in 
the  undeniable  fact  that  when  trust  vanishes,  civihzed  re- 
lations collapse.     And  we  must  have  a  civilization  which 

2  For  a  lucid  and  complete  review  of  this  question  see  Emile  Boutroux's 
Oxford  lecture  on  The  Relation  between  Thought  and  Action,  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,   19 18. 
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is  not  collapsible.  Whether  or  no  decent  morals  are  es- 
sential to  high  intellectuality  is  therefore  a  question  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the  fact  that  human  be- 
havior resting  on  decent  morals  is  essential  to  the  world's 
safety. 

Can  education  in  science,  considered  by  itself  alone, 
and  especially  in  applied  science,  be  surely  depended  on 
to  foster  this  humane  behavior  in  men  and  to  ground  it, 
not  on  considerations  of  mere  convention  or  expediency, 
but  on  honor  and  decency?  The  war  has  answered  this 
momentous  question  in  the  negative.  While  not  at  all  a 
condemnation  of  pure  science,  but  of  its  abuses  in  applica- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  a  demand  that  in  all  its  uses  it  shall 
henceforth  stand  always  as  the  ally  and  never  as  the  enemy 
of  man's  moral  welfare. 
^^  There  is  some  hard  traveUing  to  do  before  this  end  is 
^feached.     To  begin  with,  science  will  need  to  be  taught 

rely  as  science,  without  admixture  of  other  things.     Other- 

se  its  true  nature  is  obscured  and  men  will  be  misled  as 
its  meaning.  For  example,  applied  science  has  lately 
n  entangled  at  times  in  serving  sordid  purposes,  so  that 
own  freedom  as  science  has  been  hampered  and  its 
eficial  influence  impaired.     To  make  industrial  processes 

entific  is  a  most  worthy  end,  but  to  commercialize  science 
is  to  degrade  it.  The  two  have  not  always  been  distin- 
guished. They  must  be  distinguished  if  applied  science 
is  to  be  the  best  applied  science  or  is  to  remain  science 
at  all. 

Pure  science  also  has  been  at  times  entangled  in  extra- 
neous things.  Take  an  example  from  biology.  "The  strong 
must  survive,"  "the  weak  must  perish,"  "it  is  the  law  of 
life,"  "Nature  heads  up  things  in  an  autocratic  way," 
"war  is  a  normal  condition  for  a  nation  seeking  to  realize 
its  own  life,"  "war  is  a  biological  necessity," — such  are 
the  utterances  of  German  thinkers.  But  this  is  not  biology 
proper.  It  is  biology  infected  by  a  delusive  theory  of  human 
society  and  leaping  to  the  inference  that  the  law  of  the 
jungle  is  of  course  the  law  of  the  home,  the  community 
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and  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which  has 
provoked  the  extreme  and  angry  answer  of  sociaUsm. 
For  biology,  then,  as  pure  biology  and  the  mother-science 
of  medicine,  the  champion  of  the  weak,  serving  humane 
ends  and  itself  uncontaminated  by  any  infection,  a  broad 
road  is  open  to  endless  beneficent  progress.  If  that  road 
is  missed,  some  devious  way  must  be  travelled. 

Given,  then,  science  as  science,  true  to  its  own  standards, 
debased  by  no  sordid  use  and  mingled  with  no  alien  sub- 
stance, its  real  function  as  an  educational  subject  of  im- 
mense value  becomes  clearer.  It  is  to  acquaint  man  with 
the  truths  of  nature  and  the  beneficent  uses  these  truths  may 
serve.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  high  importance  as 
to  how  education  in  science,  especially  in  the  earlier  forma- 
tive stages,  may  remain  purely  scientific  and  may  at  the 
same  time  help  in  developing  its  students  humanely  and 
morally.  This  importance  becomes  clearer,  both  because 
of  certain  considerations  external  to  science  and  because 
the  chief  object  in  the  earlier  formative  teaching  is  not  the 
development  of  science,  but  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  other  comes  later.  It  is  not  too  much  to  as- 
sert that  when  science  is  first  studied  by  these  younger 
students,  not  as  the  analysis  of  developed  modern  results, 
but  as  the  historical  panorama  which  shows  definitely 
the  successive  stages  of  its  development  by  human  dis- 
coverers who  were  benefactors  and  even  martyrs  and  heroes 
of  mankind,  it  is  science  thus  studied  which  is  most  likely 
to  show  then  how  it  actually  came  to  be  what  it  is,  to  yield 
knowledge  in  vital  form  (so  to  speak,  in  its  "nascent  state"), 
to  waken  livelier  interest,  to  show  its  importance  as  a  part 
of  human  experience,  and  to  reveal  science  in  its  grandeur 
as  an  ever-growing  power  for  human  welfare.  If  our 
youth  start  in  science  the  other  way,  the  humanizing  and 
moralizing  value  is  apt  to  seem  remote,  intangible  and 
even  unreal,  and  the  importance  of  guiding  all  scientific 
appHcations  toward  beneficent  ends  is  not  so  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested, much  less  to  be  obviously  impHed. 

Take  another  point.     To  put  the  right  thought  in  the 
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right  words  is  admittedly  a  mark  of  the  best  teaching. 
So  long  as  language  is  the  one  general  instrument  of  thought, 
as  it  has  been  since  civilization  began  and  promises  to  be 
so  long  as  civilization  lasts,  its  necessity  in  teaching  science 
and  everything  else  is  self-evident.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
appalling  that  many  of  our  teachers,  some  of  them  in  uni- 
sities,  are  in  a  sense  illiterate.  They  can  not  use  Ian- 
age  well  and  therefore  lose  power  to  teach  adequately 
her  in  the  classroom  or  in  their  writings.  Specializa- 
n  without  a  good  literary  training  has  more  and  more 
tricted  them  in  power  to  say  well  what  they  think, 
eking  literary  vision  orv^T.r^sured  mastery  of  English,  they 
e  forced  to  talk  almos  entiic^iy  in  the  dialect  of  their 
ecialities.  Anyone  who  is  acqui  minted  ^j^h  our  doctoral 
theses,  especially  in  applied  scieince,  knows  how  serious 
this  illiteracy  is.  And  it  is  uttf^riy  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  science.     Of  course  the  needed  technical  terms  must  be 

ied  to  tell  what  only  technical  terms  can  state.  But  this 
ould  be  the  limit  of  such  usage.  It  has  been  fearfully 
erdone.  If  it  sufficed  a  Newton  to  define  the  atom  as 
he  least  part  of  matter"  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
of  no  consequence  here),  our  writers  may  well  follow 
5  lead  and  use  plain  English  for  all  plain  English  will 
say.  It  will  add  to  their  ease,  freedom  and  human  tone, 
besides  making  their  statements  less  involved  and  more 
attractive.  Their  writings  will  then  have  a  better  chance 
to  be  read. 

II 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  educational  future  of 
the  humanities  in  our  land  after  the  war?  Much  in  every 
way.  I  have  taken  the  instance  of  science  because  it  is 
so  conspicuous  just  now,  because  it  is  so  important  and 
because  there  are  many  who  feel  that  a  training  in  science, 
especially  in  applied  science,  is  a  sufficient  basis,  perhaps 
even  the  main  basis,  for  our  coming  education.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  science  does  better  as  a  humanizing  and  moral- 
izing force  in  education  when  it  uses  the  helps  of  histor>^ 
language  and  Hterature  in  order  to  make  its  appeal     to 
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young  students  more  fully  human,  and  that  without  these 
valuable  contacts  it  loses  much  of  its  persuasiveness  in 
teaching  and  the  vivid  sense  of  its  neighborhood  to  other 
fields  of  knowledge. 

What  of  our  coming  education  in  the  humanities  them- 
selves? and  especially  in  language,  the  instrument  of  man's 
thought,  in  literature,  the  mirror  of  his  moods,  and  in  his- 
tory, the  record  of  his  deeds?  They,  too,  will  need  to  be 
resolutely  true  to  their  own  function,  which  is  to  acquaint 
man  with  himself  and  with  all  the  benefits  this  acquaintance 
brings.  Some  think  it  is  a  useless  training,  something 
intangible  and  unpractical,  or  aitbest  a  pleasant  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  a  solid  J^ttainiient.  Yes,  it  is  intangible 
in  a  way,  yet  not  more  v^ntangib^  than  the  sense  of  justice, 
truth  or  freedom.  And  ^t  is  perhaps  unpractical  for  many 
of  the  quick  and  obvious  4!tilities.  But  what  of  the  greater 
utiHties?  Was  it  useful  to  the  world  in  this  war  that  the 
swiftest  voluntary  response  to  the  first  call  of  freedom 
came  from  the  colleges  and  notably  from  the  older  homes 
of  humanistic  studies?  Some  may  have  thought  these 
playful,  care-free  fellows  did  not  know  very  well  how  to 
live,  but  at  least  they  have  shown  that  they  knew  how  to 
die.  Their  education,  science  included  and  the  old  humani- 
ties included  too,  and  not  some  military  or  technical  train- 
ing, is  what  their  letters  told  us  was  a  preparation  which 
stood  them  in  good  stead.  Has  the  war  given  us  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  worth  of  their  training?  Has  it  not  rather 
emphasized  it?  The  example  of  such  men  indicates  anew 
that  the  value  of  the  humanities,  like  the  true  value  of 
science,  is  to  be  tested  by  their  fidelity  to  their  proper  func- 
tion and  by  their  wholesome  results  in  human  life. 

As  for  our  own  language,  it  seems  needless  to  say  it 
should  be  well  understood  and  well  used  as  our  chief  instru- 
ment of  thought.  The  war  properly  adds  the  demand 
that  it  shall  be  the  sole  language  in  our  primary  schools, 
and  shall  thus  become  a  stronger  unifying  force  in  our 
nation  and  a  stronger  bond  of  union  with  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking   world.     The    better    unification    of    EngUsh 
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itself  would  be  another  great  help  to  this  end.  And  if  it  is 
impossible  or  for  any  reason  inadvisable  to  obliterate 
regional  or  social  variations,  at  least  those  who  call  them- 
selves educated  could  strive  to  lessen  the  difference  in 
their  own  usage  and  thus  gradually  establish  a  better 
common  standard.  For  if  educated  EngHsh  speech,  here 
and  the  world  over,  shall  become  very  nearly  one,  its  in- 
fluence will  spread  widely  thru  the  thousand  utterances 
of  voice  and  print  and  good  English  may  yet  become  the 
■Mammon  English  of  the  world. 

^■How  shall  this  be  promoted  in  the  schools?  Some  say 
^By  studying  English  alone."  There  are  cases  where 
This  result  has  happened.  But  they  are  few  in  number 
and  prove  nothing  for  the  mass  of  students.  The  fact 
that  a  boy  does  not  or  will  not  study  a  foreign  tongue  does 
not  prove  him  another  Lincoln.  The  war  does  not  alter  this. 
Nor  has  school-study  of  modern  languages  coordinate  to 
our  own  produced  an  appreciably  better  use  of  English. 
It  has  oftener  disfigured  English  with  strange  locutions. 

Kie  war  has  not  helped  to  remove  this  difficulty.     The 
:t  that  these  valuable  modern  tongues  are  coordinate 
d  not  fundamental  to  our  own  is  the  important  fact  which 
can  not  be  ignored  in  this  connection.     Brothers  and  sis- 
ters do  not  get  their  fundamental  traits  from  each  other, 
but  from  their  common  ancestors.     We  need  not,   then, 
be  surprized  that  the  teachers  of  English  and  of  modem 
languages  generally  tell    us  that  the  best  way  is  to  study 
the  classics.     Our  latest  school  and  college  records  confirm 
this  as  a  fact,  a  fact  no  more  likely  to  be  changed  by  the 
^ftar  than  the  fact  that  mathematics  is  a  fine  preparation 
l^fcr  physics   and   history   a   fine   preparation   for  political 
i    science.     In  regard  to  the  modern  languages  themselves 
l|kere  is  a  marked  change  due  to  the  war.     The  available 
'Tacts  indicate  that  German  has  lost  fully  three-fourths  of 
its  students,  French  has  gained  strongly  and  Spanish  sub- 
stantially.    That  America  will  perfer  French,  as  she  has 
preferred  France,  may  be  expected.     It  is  not  likely  that 
German,   which  had  been  artificially  stimulated  anyway, 
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will  regain  its  former  importance.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  the  large  gain  in  Spanish  will  increase  much  more. 
Of  the  classical  languages  Greek  is  gaining  a  little  here  and 
there  and  Latin  is  gaining  considerably.  The  main  trend 
is  toward  the  closely  related  Latin,  French  and  Spanish — 
to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  total  enrolments.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Latin  actually  has  more  stu- 
dents than  are  found  in  all  the  foreign  modern  languages, 
and  that  this  leading  position  has  been  strengthened  by 
gains  made  since  the  war  began. 

The  war  has  also  called  new  attention  to  the  classics  as  a 
fundamental  linguistic,  literary  and  historical  bond  of 
Western  civilization.  The  continued  effort  of  the  Kaiser 
thruout  his  reign,  now  closed,  to  hack  and  hew  this  old 
bond  in  the  interest  of  a  nationalistic  Kulter  released  from 
international  ties  has  been  the  most  marked  feature  of  his- 
educational  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  war  also  reveals 
France  as  standing  against  him  in  this.  The  stirring  ad- 
dress of  LaFerre,^  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered 
at  Montpellier  six  days  before  Foch  launched  his  counter- 
offensive,  shows  how  ardently  France  cares  for  the  old 
humanities,  and  all  the  more  when  the  Germans  are  close 
to  Paris.  The  situation  reveals  two  warring  tendencies: 
intolerant  nationalistic  unity  and  tolerant  international 
community.  Whichever  of  these  is  best  for  the  world  will 
naturally  be  best  for  our  coming  education.  There  is  no 
middle  theory  to  take, — nothing  but  evasive  compromises. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  America  should  not  stand 
here  with  France?  and  with  England?  and  with  all  who 
beHeve  in  an  educational  League  of  Nations  to  uphold 
humane  studies?  With  the  persistence  of  separate  lan- 
guages and  nationalities,  and  the  addition  of  new  nations, 
all  needing  strong  common  bonds,  the  need  for  a  common 
humanistic  element  of  union  will  increase. 

A  word  is  in  place  as  to  the  need  of  teaching  literature 
as  literature,  not  as  anything  else,  and  of  teaching  it  humanely 
and  nobly.     Thus  in  teaching  an  author  the  real  object  is  to 
2  Translated  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  September  21,  191 8. 
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introduce  the  student  to  the  author.  If  anything  pedantic, 
mechanical  or  extraneous  interferes  with  this,  the  student  is 
ill  taught.  If  taught  as  "the  criticism  of  life"  (only  one 
of  its  phases),  it  deteriorates  into  cheap  philosophizing, 
whereas,  when  viewed  as  the  picture  of  life,  it  has  a  chance 
to  reveal  all  its  values.  When  infected  with  the  germs  of 
social  decadence,  it  becomes  poisonous.  Our  literature, 
thanks  to  the  war,  is  now  somewhat  cleansed.  A  lot  of 
[bad  books  are  suddenly  out  of  date.     The  finer  aspects  of  life, 

low  vividly  in  view,  suggest  that  a  better  understanding 

)f  the  nature  of  Uterature  is  desirable.     The  demand  is 
["heard  that  oddity  or  caprice  shall  no  longer  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  genius,   that  literature  shall  be  nobler  in  its 
"bearing  and  that  the  "golden  mean"  of  the  masters  in  ex- 
pression shall  again  be  the  Golden  Rule  for  style.     It  may 

iven  be  that  Plato's  canon  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 

[the  good  will  again  become  the  canon  of  letters  and  of  art 

also.     If  so,  a  better  age  is  dawning.     It  is  devoutly  to 

,be  hoped  that  oiu-  schools  will  be  conducted  in  this  spirit, 

[and  down  to  the  last  details,  so  that,  for  instance,  even 

>ur  school  readers  shall  generally  be  worth  reading. 
Our  third  study  is  history,  a  momentous  subject  by  itself 

tnd  more  so  now  because  of  the  fiat  contradictions  we  have 
met  in  regard  to  recent  events  of  the  first  importance. 
History  is  the  recorded  memory  of  mankind.  It  is  ex- 
perience teaching — and  teaching  now.  What  our  personal 
memory  means  to  us,  history  means  to  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  still  true  after  the  war,  as  before  it,  that  a  boy  without 
a  memory  can  not  be  educated.  It  is  hard  to  believe  any 
[school-study  is  of  greater  consequence.  If  the  war  teaches 
us  anything  about  historical  teaching,  it  teaches  that  we 
jneed  to  know  the  record  of  what  has  happened.  We  must 
'therefore,  first  of  all,  learn  history  as  history,  not  as  poli- 
tics, not  as  philosophy,  and  not  as  science.  If  the  accounts 
are  in  conflict  or  are  otherwise  unreliable,  we  must  know 
what  the  existing  accounts  are  before  we  can  judge  them. 
Their  value  to  the  young  student  therefore  lies  in  allowing 
him  to  read  the  story  of  the  past  as  the  writers  told  it  and 
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not  as  altered  by  editors.  Such  records,  with  the  originals 
unaltered,  in  spirit  at  least,  when  summarized  in  text- 
books, compends  and  compilations,  are  the  only  safe  pro- 
visional basis  for  later  judgment.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  history  has  been  falsified 
at  times  by  writers  who  are  so  anxious  to  "see  things  as  they 
are"  that  they  can  not  see  things  as  they  were.  This  is 
not  the  limit  of  the  evil,  because  some  of  them  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously  see  the  past  mainly  as  colored  by 
their  own  political  or  philosophical  prepossessions.  This 
has  been  notorious  for  the  last  generation  in  Germany.  So 
let  the  new  "science  of  ancient  history,"  made  in  Germany, 
furnish  us  an  example.  In  his  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart, 
published  the  year  before  the  war,  Wendland  thus  explains 
what  PhiHp  of  Macedon  did  to  Greek  democracy: 

"It  is  now  common  knowledge  how  Phihp  consolidated 
his  state,  kept  his  dangerous  northern  neighbors  in  their 
proper  territorial  limits,  created  a  citizen  army  of  his  peo- 
ple and  an  officers'  corps  of  the  nobiHty  *  *  *.  The 
temperate  and  careful  character  of  Philip's  dealings  with 
the  Athenian  Demos  shows  that  he  pursued  no  ruthless 
poHcy  of  aggrandizement.  *  *  *  *  ^j^-g  serves  ad- 
mirably the  purpose  of  training  one  in  poHtical  thinking, 
helps  to  guard  against  the  influence  of  trivial  talk  about 
morahty  and  poHtics,  and  makes  one  reaHze  that  such  a 
conflict  can  not  be  settled  by  international  arbitration.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  Demosthenes  was  actuated  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  enemy  by  motives  of  patriotic 
hate.  Furthermore,  one  should  strongly  emphasize  the 
superior  merits  of  a  thoro  system  of  monarchial  govern- 
ment and  of  military  discipHne."^ 

There  is  more;  but  this  is  enough.  And  this  "thinly 
disguised  eulogy"  of  Prussian  imperialism  is  put  forth  as 
history:  For  "Philip"  read  "Wilhelm"  and  for  the  "Athe- 
nian Demos"  read  "France."  What  more  cogent  reason 
could  we  have  for  insisting  that  in  our  education  the  records 

*  See  Professor  Knipfin  g's  article  on  The  War  and  the  Teaching  of  Ancient 
History,  p.  301-302,  Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal,  March,  1918. 
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of  history  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  and 
that  no  one  who  falsifies  their  meaning  shall  be  known  as  a 
historian?  Is  it  trivial  to  talk  of  morahty  in  connection 
with  politics?  So  this  writer  thinks,  and  thus  reinforces 
our  conviction  that  the  teaching  of  history,  like  the  teach- 
ing of  anything  else,  when  it  fails  to  respect  moral  standards 

^K  is  dangerous  to  civilization  and  also  fails  to  give  assurance 

^Kthat  it  is  genuine  history. 

t 

■  Language,  literature  and  history — the  three  primary 
W  humanities  in  education  and  the  sources  from  which  the 
other  humanities  spring.  Science  also,  using  their  light 
as  a  help  in  teaching,  finds  its  own  distinctive  truths  more 
readily  understood  and  exerts  fuller  power  in  a  humanistic 
way  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  scientific  integrity. 
There  is  one  more  of  the  humanities — behind  them  all 
and  connecting  them  all,  the  study  Aristotle  called  "the 
only  liberal  science"^ — philosophy.  Here  again  the  war 
has  opened  a  new  volume.  The  divorce  of  thought  and 
action,  and  the  cynical  atheism  built  thereon,  we  may 
now  hope  will  be  regarded  not  only  as  immoral,  but  as  ir- 
rational. If  so,  philosophy  will  again  become  a  great 
blending  and  ennobling  power  in  our  university  studies. 

In  conclusion,  then,  does  not  the  war  teach  clearly  that 
education  in  the  humanities,  when  true  to  its  own  type, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  human  freedom  ?  Wher- 
ever they  have  been  mechanized,  their  spirit  has  been 
cramped.  The  classical  education  of  Germany  was  rigor- 
ously thoro.  Yet  it  often  missed  something  which  en- 
lightened the  schools  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  America. 
That  something  is  what  makes  the  difference  between  me- 
chanical precision  and  the  joy  of  life.  A  plant  prest 
in  a  herbarium  may  keep  its  outline,  but  it  will 
not  live.  The  indestructible  value  of  the  classics  for  Amer- 
ican schools  and  colleges  is  not  as  science,  but  as  human- 
ism. 

^  Metaphysics,   I,   2. 
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There  is  no  time  here  to  go  into  the  vital  question  of 
what  shall  guarantee  the  nobility  of  our  teaching  by  making 
primal  moral  truth  the  basis  on  which  it  shall  rest.  Science 
and  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  truly  taught,  are  cer- 
tain to  suggest  this  guarantee,  but  are  not  enough  to  se- 
cure it.  They  may  be  made  a  help  toward  virtue,  but 
are  not  virjue.  They  may  also  be  misused  for  inhuman 
ends.  Is  any  lesson  of  the  war  clearer?  Will  democracy 
of  itself  secure  it?  It  may  help — ^but  will  it  help  enough? 
There  were  old  democracies,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes 
cruel  as  autocracies.  The  Athenian  treatment  of  Melos 
was  like  the  German  treatment  of  Belgium.^  And  what 
of  Russian  democracy  now?  Will  it  tame  the  wild  beast 
in  man?  Will  vocational  studies  suffice  to  save  us?  Some 
seem  to  think  so.  Yet  they  overlook  the  plain  fact  that  to 
send  our  youth  into  vocational  studies  alone  is  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  just  chance  for  knowledge,  to  condemn  them 
in  advance  to  industrial  serfdom  and  to  create  a  huge 
proletariat  of  discontent.  Will  the  newer  psychology 
help  us  with  its  insistence  that  mental  discipline  is  absurd 
and  injurious  and  that  no  student  should  have  to  study  a 
subject  he  finds  "uninteresting?"  Will  this  enfeebling 
sentimental  theory  be  useful  in  the  moral  crises  of  life 
"when  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must?"  Will  money, 
place  and  power,  held  up  as  goals  of  education  and  conse- 
quent goals  of  social  endeavor,  help  us?  The  war  has 
wrecked  such  theories.  What  else  is  left  but  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christ? 

Andrew  F.  West 
Princeton  University 

•  Thucydides,  V,  84-112. 
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VI 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Our  American  neighbors  have  greater  local  freedom 
nd  less  state  supervision  of  city  schools  than  we  have  in 
Ontario.  This  local  freedom  may  have  disadvantages, 
t  it  has  some  compensating  advantages.  One  of  these 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  try  out  experiments.  Per- 
aps  the  most  interesting  of  these  now  under  way  is  the 
unior  High  School,  which  has  past  the  stage  of  early  ex- 
riment  so  far  as  to  be  fully  organized  in  a  dozen  or  more 
erican  cities.  In  some  cases  new  buildings  costing  a 
uarter  of  a  million  dollars  are  being  erected  to  accommodate 
is  particular  type  of  school.  It  can  be  studied  in  three 
ities  close  to  our  own  Province,  viz.,  Rochester,  Cle ve- 
nd, and  Detroit. 

The  origin  of  a  new  movement  may  be  found  in  some 
ect  or  imperfect  adjustment  in  existing  institutions, 
he  junior  high  school  is  an  attempt  to  cure  two  school 
ils,  one  belonging  to  the  elementary  and  the  other  to  the 
gh  school.  Every  elementary  school  in  a  large  city  has 
as  one  of  its  chief  problems  the  failure  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  of  its  pupils  to  complete  the  school  course 
before  reaching  the  legal  age  of  freedom  from  school 
control,  and  every  high  school  is  hampered  in  its  legitimate 
work  and  unprofitably  expensive  in  its  management  be- 
cause it  loses  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  one  or 
two  years  after  they  enter  and  before  they  have  completed 
any  course  of  study  or  received  any  benefit  from  the  school 
proportionate  to  their  own  loss  of  time  in  attendance  or 
to  the  money  spent  by  the  school  authorities  in  providing 
for  what  they  are  unable  to  use.  The  junior  high  school 
aims  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  these  two  classes  of 
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children — the  senior  classes  in  the  elementary  school  and 
the  junior  classes  in  the  high  school — ^which  will  be  so 
exactly  suited  to  their  individual  needs  that  nearly  all  of 
them  will  complete  it.  If  this  aim  can  be  realized  the 
school  life  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  will  be  pro- 
longed and  enriched  and  the  regular  high  schools  will  be 
reheved  of  a  large  class  of  pupils  who  under  present  condi- 
tions reap  little  benefit  from  the  school,  but  make  enormous 
demands  upon  the  teaching  staff  and  add  greatly  to  the 
expense  of  the  school. 

Generally  speaking,  the  junior  high  school  provides  a 
three  year  course  covering  the  last  two  years  (grades  7  and 
8)  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  high  school. 
This  allows  the  regular  high  schools  to  plan  a  three  year 
course  instead  of  a  four  year  course.  What  advantages 
can  this  junior  high  school  offer  boys  and  girls  of  twelve 
years  or  over  who  have  completed  grade  6  as  compared 
with  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school 
having  eight  grades?  The  first  advantage  claimed  for  it 
may  be  called  a  sentimental  one.  That  it  is  largely  such 
makes  it  none  the  less  real,  because  after  all  with  most 
of  us  sentiment  plays  a  larger  part  as  a  motive  to  action 
than  reason  does.  The  claim  is  made  that  a  twelve  or 
thirteen  year  old  boy  or  girl  ready  for  grade  7  looks  upon 
his  promotion  to  a  junior  high  school  where  he  will  be 
wholly  removed  from  the  younger  pupils  as  a  more  important 
event  than  merely  being  moved  to  a  senior  grade  in  his 
former  school.  His  parents  and  friends  take  the  same  view 
and  determine  that  he  shall  remain  three  years  at  the  new 
school  and  finish  the  prescribed  course.  Untoward  cir- 
cumstances may  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  this  plan 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  resolution  to  do  it  does  some- 
thing to  lengthen  his  school  days. 

But  the  plan  must  have  more  to  recommend  it  than  mere 
pride  of  promotion  to  a  new  kind  of  school.  The  major 
advantage  claimed  is  that  by  having  a  large  number  of 
adolescent  pupils  in  one  school  it  is  easy  to  plan  courses 
of  study  that  will  appeal  to  their  individual  needs.     The 
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usual  plan  is  to  provide  three  partially  diverging  courses 
of  study.  Perhaps  nearly  half  the  pupils  entering  the 
junior  high  school  course  plan  to  complete  it  and  then  take 
a  further  course  of  three  years  in  a  regular  high  school.  For 
these  pupils  their  course  while  in  the  junior  high  school  will 
not  differ  materially  from  what  it  would  have  been  un- 
der the  old  plan.  They  take  what  is  called  the  academic 
course.  They  have  no  more  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  than  is  given  in  the  old  type  of  school  in  classes  of 
their  grade.  They  aim  at  securing  a  broad  foundation 
for  a  general  education  with  the  emphasis  on  the  literary 
subjects.  They  will  probably  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
or  French  a  full  year  earlier  than  pupils  who  enter  a  regular 
high  school  after  completing  grade  8  in  a  regular  elementary 
school.  The  remaining  half  of  the  pupils  beginning  the 
junior  high  school  course  will  be  pretty  evenly  divided  into 
commercial  and  industrial  groups.  Few  of  those  taking 
either  of  these  groups  hope  to  extend  their  formal  educa- 
tion beyond  the  three  years  of  their  junior  high  school 
course.  Either  thru  choice  or  necessity  the  business  and 
industrial  world  is  calling  them  to  recruit  its  ranks.  They 
must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  three  years,  partly 
by  broadening  their  general  education,  especially  in  Eng- 
Hsh,  and  partly  thru  vocational  work  that  will  bear  directly 
on  their  future  occupations.  The  commercial  course 
pupils  will  aim,  especially  during  their  last  two  years,  at  a 
thoro  mastery  of  business  English,  penmanship,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  some  knowledge  of  accounts  and  commer- 
cial geography.  A  few  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  an 
extra  year  in  an  advanced  commercial  high  school.  The  in- 
dustrial pupils,  in  addition  to  improving  their  EngUsh,  and 
arithmetic,  expect  to  secure  thru  actual  shop  work  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  general  industrial  activities  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  one  particular  industry.  For  girls 
the  industrial  course  includes  cooking,  plain  sewing,  dress 
making,  millinery,  and  laundry  work.  For  boys  it  is 
usual  to  establish  well-equipt  shops  for  plumbing,  machine 
shop  practise,  painting  and  decorating,  printing,   forging, 
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moulding,  cabinet  making,  electricity,  and  sheet  metal 
work.  The  "industriar'  pupil  spends  at  least  half  his  day 
in  shop  work.  If  a  girl  she  takes  all  the  courses  provided 
in  household  science.  If  a  boy  he  will  probably  spend  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  six  weeks  in  one  shop  and  pass  on 
to  another.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  has  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  some  five  or  six  shops.  He 
now  chooses  the  one  that  seems  to  suit  him  best  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  course  during  a  part  of  every  school 
day  gives  his  whole  attention  to  that  shop.  At  the  end  of 
his  course,  while  not  a  skilled  mechanic,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  rapid  progress  in  a  shop  and  to  earn  self-sup- 
porting wages  as  soon  as  he  enters  one.  He  begins  his  life 
in  the  industrial  world  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  with  his 
intelligence  quickened  thru  some  technical  knowledge  of 
his  own  occupation,  and  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  other 
trades,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  his  own.  Whether  his 
aim  is  to  become  a  highly  skilled  mechanic  or  a  manager  of 
less  skilled  labor  he  would  appear  to  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  enters  an  in- 
dustry as  a  raw  apprentice. 

While  pupils  of  a  junior  high  school  must  at  entrance 
make  a  choice  of  academic,  industrial,  or  commercial 
courses  the  choice  is  only  a  tentative  one.  The  staff  of  the 
school  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  direct  the  pupils  toward 
the  courses  best  suited  for  them.  This  is  no  easy  task 
because  the  inclination  of  the  pupil  and  of  his  parents  may 
be  directly  opposed  to  his  natural  ability.  A  boy's  father 
may  be  quite  set  on  making  his  son  into  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  natiwe  may  have 
given  the  boy  a  central  nervous  system  better  adapted  for 
a  bookkeeper  or  a  plumber.  The  teachers  also  may  make 
serious  errors  in  their  estimates  of  pupils'  natiural  abilities. 
But  on  the  whole  a  school  of  this  type  makes  a  real  contri- 
bution toward  the  problem  of  giving  young  people  a  fair 
start  on  life's  journey.  If  a  boy  who  has  chosen  the  aca- 
demic coiu-se  falls  farther  and  farther  behind  in  spite  of 
hard  study  it  is  usually  possible  to  convince  him  and  his 
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parents  that  he  had  better  try  a  business  or  industrial 
course  and  if  a  boy  shows  no  skill  in  any  kind  of  industrial 
life  nothing  will  more  easily  turn  him  to  some  other  line 
of  study  than  his  failures  in  the  work  shops. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  assembling  in 
one  building  of  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pupils  in  a 
junior  high  school  makes  it  easier  to  provide  for  the  special 
subjects  now  taught  in  the  upper  grades  of  every  good 
elementary  school.  Manual  training  and  domestic  science 
rooms  can  be  used  thruout  the  full  school  day.  Gymnasium 
work  and  Assembly  Hall  exercises  can  be  planned  for  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  A  laboratory  for  elementary  science 
and  special  aids  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  and  charts 
for  teaching  geography  and  history  can  be  secured  for  the 
use  of  five  hundred  pupils  where  their  use  for  only  seventy- 
five  pupils  jn  a  small  school  would  be  an  extravagant  waste 
of  money.  J.  H.  Putman 

Ottawa,  Canada 

EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MANUAL 
TRAINING 

The  first  important  step  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
is  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  in  the  subject.  To  accompHsh 
this  in  manual  training  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  pupils 
experiment  as  the  first  lesson  in  shop  work  and  in  this  way 
find  out  that  there  is  something  they  do  not  know  but  need 
to  know  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  use  of  tools.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  giving  each  boy  a  piece  of  wood  and  a 
plane  and  telling  him  to  plane  it  smooth  and  square.  After 
half  an  hour  of  hard  work  he  is  ready  to  ask,  "What  is  the 
matter?"  He  realizes  that  there  is  something  to  learn 
that  will  help,  and  is  ready  to  pay  close  attention  to  an 
analysis  of  the  plane  and  its  use.  The  awareness  of  a  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  stimulates  mental  activity. 

A  complete  analysis  of  all  the  tools  would  take  consider- 
able time  and  would  soon  be  forgotten,  as  long  trains  of 
abstract  thought  are  above  the  level  of  the  thinking  of 
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even  high  school  pupils,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  give 
a  detailed  analysis  of  all  at  first.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  by  giving  a  hurried  description  of  all  of  the  tools, 
the  boys  have  a  feeling  of  acquaintance  with  them,  and  so 
do  not  tend  to  leave  their  work  to  investigate  the  new  tools. 
It  is  instinctive  to  pay  attention  to  the  new  and  strange 
while  the  familiar  can  be  neglected.  By  making  all  of  the 
tools  fairly  famiHar  they  do  not  have  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
plore them.  With  each  new  factor,  whether  it  is  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  tool  or  a  new  process  in  the  use  of  an 
old  tool,  the  pupil  should  be  given  clear  analytical  explana- 
tion of  how  to  use  the  tool,  why  it  is  used  in  that  way, 
and  the  principles  underlying  the  entire  situation.  The 
first  general  explanation  of  the  tools  and  their  uses  is  not 
detailed  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  More- 
over, ideas  need  something  around  which  to  group  and  the 
specific  example  serves  as  the  tangible  thing  about  which 
to  group  generalizations. 

When  some  particular  use  of  a  tool  appears  in  one  boy's 
work  that  has  not  appeared  before  with  that  class,  call  the 
entire  class  together  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  discussion 
and  explanation.  While  it  is  not  their  individual  problem, 
it  is  a  real  problem  of  a  member  of  their  class,  and  therefore 
is  real  to  them,  and  they  pay  much  closer  attention  and 
show  much  keener  interest,  than  they  would  if  they  did 
not  see  the  immediate  application  by  their  fellow  classman. 
This  is  what  John  Dewey  calls  "identifying  the  fact  with 
the  self,"  making  it  fill  a  personal  need. 

The  next  question  is:  "What  shall  constitute  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  course?"  A  course  in  manual  training 
usually  begins  with  bench  work  in  wood  because  the  ma- 
terial and  tools  used  are  the  easiest  to  master  and  can  best 
be  adapted  to  schoolroom  conditions.  Each  succeeding 
step  in  the  course  should  use,  as  much  as  possible,  the  skill 
and  material  developed  by  the  preceding  steps  but  in  a  new 
way,  combined  with  some  new  factor  which  makes  it  a  new 
situation.  As  soon  as  the  place  is  reached  where  all  of  the 
new  elements  that  the  equipment  make  possible  have  been 
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mastered,  a  new  line  of  work  should  be  undertaken  that 
will  furnish  these  new  situations.  Wood  turning  and  pat- 
tern making  use  the  same  material  and  similar  tools  as 
bench  work  in  wood,  but  in  an  entirely  new  way  and  so 
give  new  situations  and  are  suitable  to  follow  it  to  furnish 
a  progression  of  courses.  In  this  way  we  can  have  a  series 
of  courses  which  are,  separately  and  in  combination,  cumula- 
tive, connected,  and  progressive. 

This  article  deals  with  the  course  in  wood  work.  The 
boy  should  learn  to  use  a  tool  to  make  a  joint,  because  he 
wants  to  use  that  tool  or  joint  in  making  some  article.  In- 
stead of  having  a  set  of  exercises  for  the  boy  to  make,  have 
pictures,  blue  prints,  sketches,  and  the  like,  of  a  large 
number  of  articles  that  are  either  useful  to  the  boy  in  his 
games,  or  to  his  mother  at  home,  and  allow  the  boy  to  look 
these  over  and  see  if  there  is  anything  he  wants.  Quite  often 
there  will  not  be,  but  he  will  suggest  something  else  he 
wishes  to  make.  If  it  can  be  constructed  by  the  methods 
of  construction  he  is  learning  at  that  time,  he  should  be 
given  paper  and  pencil  to  work  out  his  ideas.  The  best 
method  for  the  pupil  to  use  in  planning  the  article  he  wishes 
to  construct,  is  for  him  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  it  first, 
and  then  an  accurate  drawing.  The  general  idea  is  worked 
out  and  the  important  changes  are  made  in  the  free  hand 
sketch.  The  exact  details  are  then  worked  out  in  the 
mechanical  drawing. 

There  is  educational  value  in  learning  to  do  the  work, 
but  this  does  not  take  the  place  of  learning  to  plan  the  work, 
training  to  see  the  principles  involved,  and  how  to  apply 
these  principles  to  new  problems.  This  point  is  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  the  experiment  with  two  groups  of  boys 
learning  to  hit  a  target  under  water,  described  in  Dr. 
Judd's  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects.  In  the  experi- 
ment the  boys  who  had  no  instruction  as  to  why  there 
was  an  apparent  displacement  of  a  target  under  water, 
learned  to  hit  it  as  readily  as  those  to  whom  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  surface  of  the  water  was  ex- 
plained.    These    boys    were,    however,    entirely    confused 
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when  the  depth  of  the  water  was  changed,  and  had  to  learn 
again  how  to  hit  the  target,  whereas  the  boys  who  had 
the  theory  of  the  situation  rapidly  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  change  and  easily  learned  to  hit  the  target.  In  the 
first  case  the  theory  was  no  substitute  for  practise,  but  in 
the  second,  it  helped  adapt  the  skill  gained  in  the  first  case 
to  the  new  situation  and  made  a  great  saving  of  effort. 

When  a  tool  is  put  into  a  pupil's  hand,  the  stimulus  to  do 
something  is  very  great.  The  stimulus  going  from  the 
tactual  and  visual  centers  to  the  motor  center  produces  a 
general  excitement  of  that  center.  There  are  no  paths  of 
motor  response  established  to  this  stimulation.  All  sorts 
of  motor  activities  result,  a  few  that  tend  to  produce  the 
desired  result  and  many  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  de- 
sired result.  By  repeated  trial,  the  responses  that  tend 
to  produce  the  result  will  gradually  be  selected  and  the 
others  eliminated.  There  is  not  only  a  selection  of  the 
proper  muscular  activities,  but  coordinations  are  estab- 
lished between  these  so  that  each  plays  just  its  proper  part 
at  the  proper  time  and  they  work  together  to  produce  the 
desired  end.  This  selection  and  refining  of  the  muscular 
activities  is  a  very  active  mental  process.  The  proper 
paths  of  response  are  built  up  in  this  way  until  finally  the 
given  stimulus  travels  a  definite  path  and  produces  the 
proper  motor  activity.  When  it  reaches  this  stage  it  is  no 
longer  a  mental  process  but  is  taken  care  of  by  the  lower 
centers  and  is  a  habit.  The  given  stimulus  automatically 
calls  out  the  response  connected  with  it.  This  is  the  psy- 
cholog}^  of  acquiring  skill.  The  path  between  the  stimulus 
and  the  resulting  motor  activity  can  only  be  established  by 
selecting  from  the  entire  number  of  motor  responses,  the 
ones  that  produce  the  result.  No  amount  of  mental  ac- 
tivity will  take  the  place  of  selection  by  experience.  You 
can  tell  a  person  how  to  swim  and  have  him  go  thru  the 
motions  on  the  floor,  but  when  he  gets  into  the  water  he 
must  learn  the  proper  muscular  adjustments.  The  explana- 
tion may  aid  in  eliminating  waste  movements  and  adopting 
adjustments  already  made  to  the  new  condition,  but  in  an 
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entirely  new  situation  the  path  must  be  worked  out  by  trial 
and  elimination.  Abstract  reasoning  can  not  establish 
these  paths. 

If  in  our  selection  of  proper  responses  we  stop  to  analyze 
why  certain  ones  produce  results,  we  will  form  generaliza- 
tions that  we  would  not  if  we  simply  said,  "This  seems  to 
work,  I  will  try  it  again."  If  two  such  operations  are 
analyzed  the  points  of  similarity  will  be  seen,  which  if  each 
is  worked  thru  with  no  careful  analysis  the  similarity  will 
usually  be  overlooked.  If  now,  one  situation  is  analyzed 
and  skill  required  therein,  and  then  another  situation  arises 
where  conditions  are  slightly  changed,  it  can  be  analyzed, 
the  points  of  similarity  noted  and  the  skill,  developed  in 
the  former  case,  applied  to  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  modi- 
fications necessary  to  fit  these  to  the  new  situation  are  mas- 
tered the  entire  situation  is  mastered.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  similarity  in  the  two  situations  is  seen  and  an 
entirely  new  path  must  be  established,  it  will  take  much 
longer.  Skill  is  needed,  but  it  is  the  power  to  render 
this  skill  available  in  innumerable  cases  that  is  of  major 
importance. 

It  is  the  learning  to  see  similar  elements  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  to  see  the  fundamental  principles  involved  that 
is  desirable  in  any  course  of  study.  The  person  who  has 
been  led  to  see  how  two  familiar  conditions  can  be  put  to- 
gether to  make  a  new  one,  and  to  judge  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  new  condition  in  terms  of  past  experiences,  will 
be  more  Hkely  to  see  other  conditions  in  new  relations  than 
one  who  has  never  been  led  to  see  the  first.  This  power  can 
be  developed  in  manual  training  by  an  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tions and  making  clear  the  similarity  of  the  elements  of 
different  situations.  This  is  only  accomplished  by  a  union 
of  theory  and  practise.  The  theory  underlying  situations 
that  evolve  skill  can  not  be  developed  without  the  experi- 
ence of  developing  that  skill  and  analysis  of  the  elements 
involved. 

WAI.TER  S.  Berry 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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REVIEWS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished by  the  Foundation,  191 8.     154  P- 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  President  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  contains  the  usual  detailed  account  of  the 
business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  along  broad  lines  of  in- 
surance and  annuities,  in  general,  and  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Foundation,  in  particular;  current  pension  de- 
velopments elsewhere;  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  in  its  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  and 
the  annual  De  Mortuis. 

The  Trustees  held  in  trust  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  a  total  in  general  endowment  of 
$14,164,000  and  for  the  purposes  of  Enquiry  $1,250,000. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  period  covered  by  the  report 
were  $630,232,  of  which  $547,358  went  for  retiring  allow- 
ances and  pensions.  The  total  income  for  the  same  period 
was  $625,862.  Allowances  were  granted  during  the  year 
to  thirty-four  persons  on  the  basis  of  age,  in  25  institutions 
on  the  associated  list ;  to  four  others  on  the  basis  of  disability ; 
and  twenty- three  pensions  to  widows.  Two  retiring  allow- 
ances were  granted  in  institutions  not  on  the  associated 
list,  and  three  pensions  to  widows.  The  total  number  of  all 
allowances  in  force  on  June  30,  191 7,  was  480,  representing 
a  total  grant  of  $739,360. 

Important  action  taken  by  the  executive  committee  was 
to  appoint  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  director  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  tomake  during  theyear 
1 91 7-1 8  a  study  of  curriculums  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
to  rule  that  the  employment  of  a  retired  professor  in  a 
salaried  position  by  his  own  institution  is  not  consistent 
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with  the  relations  of  the  Foundation  to  the  associated 
colleges;  and  to  use  in  computation  in  retirement  after 
service  both  as  instructor  and  professor  whiche\^er  service 
would  give  the  larger  allowance.  In  response  to  enquiries 
as  to  whether  professors  or  officers  who  might  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  could  ex- 
pect that  their  pension  rights  would  be  safeguarded,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  professors,  associate  professors,  instructors,  or  other 

I  peers  of  accepted  institutions  eligible  to  benefits  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  who  may  enlist  in  the  land  or  naval 
brces  of  the  state  or  nation,  or  who  engage  in  industrial 
|r  other  enterprises  or  activities  recognized  by  the  Founda- 
ion  as  contributory  to  the  success  or  efficiency  of  such 
forces,  shall  have  their  pension  privileges  kept  aHve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war." 
The  past  year,  says  the  report,  has  been  a  notable  one 

I'q  the  history  of  the  Foundation,  in  that  it  has  marked  the 
iilmination  of  some  twelve  years  of  study  and  investiga- 
lon.  When  the  Foundation  was  established  there  was  no 
nought  of  any  form  of  pension  system  other  than  a  teachers' 
tension  paid  entirely  from  the  endowment,  and  a  list  of 
Participating  institutions  was  constituted  in  accordance 
rith  a  close  construction  of  the  terms  of  gift.  Un- 
ortunately,  when  the  Foundation  began,  there  was  no 
j  knowledge  of  the  actuarial  conditions  involved  in  such  a 
I  system,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  important  changes  should 
'      be  made  in  the  original  plan,  that  sometimes,  to  use  the 

Iords  of  the  report,  have  brought  criticism  and  alarm, 
he  fundamental  reason,  it  is  well  understood,  why  the 
rstem  proposed  at  the  beginning  could  not  in  the  long 
m  be  carried  out  was  the  financial  inability  of  the  Founda- 
on  with  the  endowment  in  hand  to  support  it,  and  the 
necessity  early  arose  for  this  reason  alone  to  restrict  its 
benefits  more  closely  than  had  been  originally  intended. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  at  this  time  to  recall  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  the  present  report  ignores 
it,  and  perhaps  wisely,  for  the  more  immediate  results  of  the 
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investigation  that  has  been  under  way  of  the  whole  matter 
of  pensions  in  their  essence  and  application.  The  ex- 
haustive study  made  in  these  intervening  years,  the  report 
assures  us,  has  shown  clearly  that  no  system  of  free  pensions 
can  be  devised  that  will  not  in  the  end  affect  the  teacher's 
pay;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  opportunity  to  protect  them- 
selves should  be  open  to  the  great  body  of  teachers,  and 
not  to  a  selected  minority.  As  the  administration  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  end  saw  it,  there  were  two  duties  to  be 
faced:  to  carry  out  fairly  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability — 
the  quotation  is  direct — the  obligations  assumed  in  the 
associated  institutions ;  and  to  establish  as  quickly  as  possible 
a  system  of  benefits  open  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  the 
three  English-speaking  countries  of  North  America,  upon 
terms  which  should  be  permanent,  economically  sound, 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher  and  of  his  college. 
What  has  actually  in  the  end  resulted  is  the  definite 
commitment  of  the  Foundation  to  the  principles  of  the 
contributory  pension,  to  a  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  in- 
tended mutually  to  support  each  other,  and  to  an  organization 
open  to  the  great  body  of  college  teachers  of  the  continent. 
"In  this  day  of  world  trial,"  says  the  report,  "the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  sought  to  deal  sincerely  both  with  its 
obligations  and  its  mistakes." 

The  conclusive  report  upon  the  proposed  plan  of  in- 
surance and  annuities  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
trustees  in  19 16  is  printed  in  full.  In  effect,  the  com- 
mission sets  forth  the  fact  that  both  insurance  systems  and 
pension  systems  have  been  devised  to  protect  the  partici- 
pants against  dependence;  that  insurance  against  risk  of 
premature  death  for  the  benefit  of  dependents  is  needed 
during  the  active,  productive  period  of  Hfe,  lasting  perhaps 
to  the  age  of  sixty-five;  that  the  obligation  to  provide  a 
certain  measure  of  protection  for  those  depending  upon 
him  is  solely  an  obHgation  of  the  individual;  and  that 
certain  actuarial  principles  must  be  observed  in  order  that 
any  plan  offering  insurance  and  annuities  shall  be  sound. 
The   commission   further   recommended   the   organization,. 
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under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  a  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  as  fulfilHng  the  condi- 
tions involved  with  respect  to  security,  permanence,  and 
economy  of  administration.     The  proposed  charter  of  the 
new  Association  is  appended.     It  provides  for  a   self -per- 
petuating board   of   trustees   of   sixteen  members,    and   a 
apital  stock  of  $500,000.     "The  purpose  of  the  corpora- 
on,"  it  is  stated,  "is  to  provide  insurance  and  annuities 
or  teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  colleges,  by 
niversities,  or  by  institutions  engaged  primarily  in  educa- 
onal  or  research  work:  to  offer  policies  of  a  character  best 
dapted  to  the  needs  of  such  persons  on  terms   as  ad- 
antageous  to  its  policy-holders   as  shall  be  practicable; 
nd  to  conduct  its  business  without  profit  to  the  corpora- 
jtion  or  to  its  stockholders ;  and  the  corporation  shall  transact 
ts  business  exclusively  upon  a  non-mutual  basis  and  shall 
ssue  only  non-participating  policies." 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the 
stees  in  this  reorganization  of  their  pension  system,  the 
port  contains  interesting  statistical  tables.     It  is  shown 
at  on  April  i,  191 7,  there  were  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
ersities  on  the  associated  list  6,593   teachers,   including 
rofessors    and    instructors.     In    191 1    there    were    5,097; 
etween    191 1    and    191 7    there    were,    furthermore,    1929 
ithdrawals,   but  3,425   additions.     There  are  also  tables 
of  age  distribution,  and  of  the  combined  age  and  salary 
distribution  of  the  teachers  concerned. 

The  part  of  the  report  on  pensions  in  general  discusses 
at  some  length  current  pension  developments.  It  is  stated 
th  conviction  that  the  year  under  review  marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  teachers'  pensions,  in  that  the  hit-or- 
miss  period  is  coming  to  an  end  in  the  fact  of  the  acknowl- 
dged  failure  of  many  systems  to  meet  their  obligations, 
he  realization  that  something  stable,  and  in  accord  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  deserved  protection  of  the  teacher 
as  a  public  servant,  it  is  concluded,  has  become  much  more 
widely  conceded  and  will  ultimately  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  whole  matter  upon  a  firm  and  logical  basis — 
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a  result,  it  may  be  maintained,  which  is  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  continued  propaganda  of  enlightenment  of  the 
Foundation  itself. 

In  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  publications 
of  the  year  were  Bulletin  lo  on  Federal  Aid  in  Education, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  the  timely  report  on 
Engineering  Education  issued  as  Bulletin  ii.  The  report 
announces  the  completion  of  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  the  Foundation's  study  of  legal  education  upon  which 
it  has  been  long  engaged.  Whether  when  the  manuscript 
is  ready  it  will  be  at  once  published  will  depend  largely, 
it  is  stated,  upon  the  international  situation.  To  answer 
the  question  of  immediate  interest  to  many  law  schools  as 
to  the  effect  that  the  War  may  be  expected  to  have  upon 
student  attendance  a  number  of  statistical  tables  are  given 
showing  conditions  at  hand  during  and  after  the  civil  war. 
It  appears  from  them  that  in  the  North  war  conditions  in 
themselves  did  not  operate  to  produce  to  any  serious  extent  re- 
duction in  law  school  attendance.  The  aggregate  reduction 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  a  little  over  25  per  cent, 
and  after  two  years  more  this  loss  was  fully  made  up. 
The  return  of  the  soldiers  to  civil  life,  in  1865,  was  marked 
by  an  increase  of  more  than  35  per  cent  over  this  level. 
The  effect  upon  the  Southern  schools  was  naturally  dis- 
astrous and  long  continued. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  always  a  notable 
educational  document,  is  this  year  of  increased  importance 
on  account  of  the  statement  of  the  organization  and  pro- 
posed charter  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America,  and  the  detailed  description  of  the 
forms  and  significance  of  the  policies  to  be  issued  by  the 
Association.  The  Foundation,  after  an  extended  investiga- 
tion of  existing  conditions,  has  finally  arrived  at  a  system 
which  it  is  concluded  will  largely  extend  its  usefulness,  since 
it  now  offers  to  a  multitude  of  teachers  the  opportunity, 
previously  withheld,  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

W11.1.IAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 
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Lecttires  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.     By  James  Byrnie  Shaw. 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  191 8.     vi  +  206  p. 

A  little  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  a  distinguished 
mathematician  of  Cambridge  University,  where  for  genera- 
tions mathematics  has  been  cultivated  mainly  for  the  sake 
f  its  applications  to  natural  science  or  for  the  sake  of  its 
earings  on  philosophy,   said  that  in  observing  for  some 
ears    the    developments    of   mathematics   in    the    United 
tates  he  had  gained  the  impression  that  American  mathe- 
aticians  were  interested  neither  in  the  scientific  applica- 
ions  nor  in  the  philosophic  bearings  of  their  science  but 
reduced  mathematics  just  for  its  own  sake.     The  contrast 
f  motives  still  exists  in  a  measure  but  the  measure  has  been 
iminishing.     And  the  diminution  has  been  due  to  a  double 
ange,  a  change  in  England  and  a  change  in  America.     In 
recent  years  not  a  little  mathematical  research  by  English 
mathematicians,  including  Cambridge  men,  has  been  car- 
^  ried  on  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  pure  mathematics. 

ILt  the  same  time  there  have  sprung  up  in  the  United  States 
i  considerable  and  increasing  number  of  mathematicians 
laving  a  primary  or  a  strong  secondary  interest  either  in 
he   applications   or   in   the   philosophy   of   their    subject. 
Imong  the  happy  tokens  of  the  latter  change  is  the  appear- 
,nce  of  Professor  Shaw's  interesting  volume. 
The  volume  embodies  seventeen  lectures   delivered  by 
he  author  before  a  club  of  graduate  students  whose  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  did  not  extend  beyond  that  acquired 
in  an  ordinary  college  course.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  lectures 
to  disclose  the  nature  of  mathematics  viewed  as  an  enter- 
i       prise  and  to  ascertain  its  presuppositions.     The  method 
^^^mployed  is  that  of  a  rapid  survey  of  the  entire  subject. 
I^^n  the  interest  of  intelligibility,  especially  in  view  of  the 
limited  preparation  of  the  audience,   it  might  have  been 
better  to  select  a  few  available  representative  topics  and  to 
dwell  on  these  somewhat  more  fully.     It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  gains  incident  to  such  concentration  would 
have  been  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  a  corre- 
sponding loss  in  general  perspective. 
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The  major  foci  of  the  discussion  are  five:  the  content  of 
mathematics,  its  central  principles,  its  reality,  its  methods, 
and  its  validity. 

In  the  author's  view  the  content  of  mathematics  comprises 
eight  distinct  types  corresponding  to  the  fundamental 
notions  of  number,  figure,  arrangement,  proposition,  opera- 
tion, hypernumber,  process,  and  system,  and  giving  rise, 
respectively,  to  as  many  distinct  and  multi-branched  doc- 
trines— arithmetic  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  geometry, 
the  theory  of  tactic,  logistic,  the  calculus  of  operations, 
general  algebra,  transmutation  theory,  and  the  general 
theory  of  inference. 

What  Professor  Shaw  calls  the  ''central  principles"  of 
the  science — form,  invariance,  functionality,  and  ideality — 
are  by  many  regarded  as  subject  matter  rather  than  as 
principles. 

It  is  contended  that  the  mentioned  varieties  of  content  are 
ultimately  distinct,  irreducible  to  a  single  type.  A  like 
thesis  is  maintained  in  respect  of  the  so-called  principles. 
The  inference  is  drawn  that  neither  a  single  variety  of 
content  nor  a  single  principle  can  serve  as  the  defining 
mark  of  mathematics.  The  question  whether  the  science 
might  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  content  varieties  taken  to- 
gether or  in  terms  of  the  principles  taken  together  or  in 
terms  of  a  combination  of  such  varieties  and  principles 
is  not  so  carefully  considered.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  in  the  author's  view  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
negative. 

As  to  the  "source  of  mathematical  reality,"  sharp  issue 
is  taken  with  the  view  of  such  as  Enriques  who  maintains 
that  mathematics  is  ultimately  derivable  from  the  data 
of  sense,  being  thus  only  a  refinement  of  physics;  with  the 
Platonic  view  of  such  as  Russell  that  the  reaUty  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  reality  of  a  world  of  universals;  and  with  the 
contention  of  such  as  Kant  that  mathematics  is  a  science 
of  the  structure  of  mind.  Over  against  these  a  view  is 
held  that  more  nearly  accords  with  the  philosophy  of 
Bergson :  the  view  that  mathematical  entities  are  creatures 
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produced  in  course  of  the  ever-continuing  creative  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  that  they  have  the  sort  of 
reaHty  that  belongs  to  such  spiritual  creations. 

A  valuable  discussion  of  methods  is  followed  by  an  il- 
luminating final  chapter  on  mathematical  validity,  which 
[Closes   with   some   fine   reflections   respecting   the   kinship 
)f  mathematics  with  poetry  and  art. 

Professor  Shaw  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  readers 
>oth  by  his  very  suggestive  critique  of  mathematics  and 
)y  his  citation  of  the  rapidly  growing  literature  dealing  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  Univbrsity 

.e  President  Wilson.     By  Daniei,  Hai<6vy.     Paris:  Payot  et  Cie.     Four 
francs  fifty. 

The    possibilities    of    democratic    government   find    new 

expression  in  the  foreign  policy  of   President  Wilson  as 

mtlined  in  M.  Hale\y's  book.     To  shorten  a  foreign  con- 

lict,  to  keep  peace  at  home;  these  problems  by  a  slow 

-owth  and  the  awakening  of  the  American  mind  become 

determination  to  make  war,  a  determination  which  by 

its  very  deliberation  is  the  strongest  moral  judgment  of 

le  German  government.     The  Irish- American  situation, 

[the  American  policy  of  isolation,  and  the  distinctly  German 

)roblem    are    emphasized.     Mr.    Wilson    is    distinguished 

IS  the  first  statesman  who  has  created  a  foreign  policy 

ithout  concealment  or  reserve.     Halevy  recognizes  con- 

dstent  idealism  in  the  President's  public  profession  and 

mbHc  diplomacy.     This   he  considers    America's  essential 

[contribution  to  the  new  birth  of  international  faith.     A 

[League  of  Nations  is  necessarily  included,  but  its  source 

is  the  open  mind  and  heart,  which  mark  a  new  epoch  in 

the  history  of  institutions. 

M.  Halevy's  volume  is  an  immediate    interpretation  of 

Mr.  Wilson  to  the  people  of  France,  and  is  of  a  quality  to 

lake  one  hope  that  the  author  may  contribute  further 

b  a  survey  of  American  institutions  and  take  a  position 

ith  Tocqueville,  Boutmy,  and  Lord  Bryce. 
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No  Anglo-Saxon  or  German  literature  rivals  the  critical 
analysis  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Faguet,  and  Bruneti^re.  M. 
Halevy's  work  possesses  the  traits  which  distinguish  these 
critics.  Under  his  interpretation  President  Wilson's  think- 
ing is  essentially  pragmatic,  a  grappling  with  the  problems 
as  they  have  happened  to  arise  rather  than  the  creation  of 
issues.  Mr.  Wilson's  conversion  of  the  prCvSidency  into  a 
far  more  positive  institution  than  for  half  a  century,  he 
believes  to  have  been  an  essential  need,  pointing  to  the 
possible  outline  of  a  new  federal  system. 

The  famous  attack  on  the  'lobby"  of  Congress  of  19 13 
is  significant  in  the  freeing  of  American  politics  from  the 
pressure  of  finance.  A  background  of  French  experience 
brings  appreciation  for  Mr.  Wilson's  determinations  to 
allow  each  cabinet  officer  to  select  his  own  appointees. 
M.  Halevy's  approval  of  the  President's  domestic  policy 
is  unquahfied.  At  a  distance  the  President's  failure  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  civil  service  disappears  in  view 
of  the  tariff  of  1913,  the  rural  credits,  the  federal  reserve, 
child  labor,  the  Anderson  law,  and  beyond  all  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

M.  Halevy  does  not  bestow  upon  President  Wilson  a 
distinguished  position  in  literature.  He  considers  him  rather 
as  a  gifted  amateur,  clear,  terse,  vigorous,  readable,  but 
without  the  depth  and  richness  of  Burke  or  Bagehot.  He 
does  not  suggest  what  may  be  his  Hterary  future  in  auto- 
biography or  treatment  of  Congressional  government. 

The  reader  receives  a  vivid  impression  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
personaHty  as  it  has  been  forming  in  the  mind  of  M. 
Halevy;  inconsistent,  more  determined  thru  opposition, 
of  a  nature  which  finds  intellectual  companionship  diffi- 
cult, intensely  idealistic  yet  intensely  practical,  complex 
and  baffling  as  the  bewildering  maze  of  ideas,  and  dreams, 
and  efforts  of  the  continent  of  which  he  is  the  leader. 

M.  Halevy's  effort  to  make  intelligible  to  the  French 
the  President  of  America  has  brought  to  Hterature,  to  his- 
tory, and  to  philosophy  a  significant  contribution. 

AucE  M.  FooTE 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
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An  Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy.      By  H.  P.  Farrell.      New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,     vii  +  220  p.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Farrell's  work  has  striking  merits.  It  is  a  distilled 
product  and  not  a  mere  aggregate.  The  matter  has  been 
digested  and  its  significance  has  been  exprest  clearly, 
tersely  and  succinctly.  The  treatise  would  serve  its  pur- 
pose admirably  were  it  not  that  the  content  is  too  scant 
and  needs  to  be  supplemented.  More  than  half  the  treatise 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  politics  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, while  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau  occupy  most  of 
the  remainder.  References  to  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  cursory  and  inadequate,  and  the 
chapter  on  the  historical  school — Montesquieu  to  Maine — 
is  rather  meagre.  The  list  of  "books  suggested  for  further 
reading"  is  remarkable  both  for  what  it  puts  in  and  what  it 
leaves  out,  and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  scrappiness. 
The  deficiencies  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  author  had 
to  work  with  limited  bibliographical  facilities, — a  supposi- 
tion borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  was  formerly  principal 
I  a  provincial  college  in  India.  As  an  introduction  to 
litical  philosophy  his  work  does  not  go  far  enough,  but 
far  as  it  does  go  it  is  so  good  that  it  may  be  found  more 
useful  than  treatises  more  complete  in  details. 

P  Henry  Jones  Ford 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting 
and  well-informed  study  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whose  im- 
I    portant  services  to  American   education  are   too   little  re- 

K:mbered.     The  book  is  entitled  Benjamin  Rush  and  his 
vices  to  American  education,  by  Professor  Harry  J.  Goode, 
Bluff  ton  College.     The  story  of  a  strong  and  original- 
nded  man  is  well  told  and  the  far-sightedness  of  Dr. 
I     Rush  is  shown,  not  only  in  his  part  in  the  founding  of  Dick- 
inson College,  but  in  the  many  quotations  from  his  writings. 
I    {Bluffton,    Ohio.     American    Educator    Company.     191 8. 
1280  p.     $1.60.) 
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In  the  Field  of  philosophy,  Professor  John  A.  Leighton  of 
Ohio  State  University  brings  together  an  outhne  of  his 
university  lectures  beginning  the  serious  study  of  philosophy. 
It  is  a  well-made  book  by  an  experienced  and  skilful 
teacher.  (Columbus,  Ohio.  R.  G.  Adams  &  Company. 
1918.     414  p.) 

Mr.  T.  Sharper  Knowlson  undertakes  a  popular  study 
of  the  creative  mind  in  a  stout  volume  entitled  Originality. 
The  book  contains  much  that  is  very  stimulating  and 
thought-provoking.  The  subject  with  which  it  deals  is 
naturally  elusive,  but  the  author  has  in  mind  the  bringing 
forward  of  suggestions  as  to  how  originality  may  be  in- 
creased and  developed.  The  book  is  distinctly  worth 
while.  (Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  191 8. 
304  p.     $3.50.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Mallock  is  always  interesting  and  in- 
variably challenges  popular  beliefs  and  prepossessions. 
These  characteristics  run  thruout  the  book  entitled  The 
limits  of  pure  democracy  which,  altho  somewhat  too  long 
and  too  diffuse,  is  a  very  searching  analys  is  ofmany  modern 
tendencies  in  thought  and  in  action.  A  reading  of  this 
book  will  destroy  a  good  many  popular  illusions.  A  curiously 
involved  misunderstanding  of  one  of  Lincoln's  simplest 
phrases  is  to  be  found  on  pages  6  and  7.  (New  York.  E. 
P.  Button  &  Company.     191 8.     397  p.) 

A  textbook  for  students  beginning  the  study  of  society, 
entitled  American  social  problems,  is  the  joint  product  of 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Burch  and  Mr.  S.  Howard  Patterson  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys.  (New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1918.     381  p.     $1.20.) 

A  book  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  American  history  which 
is  intended  to  guide  them  in  the  direction  of  studies  and 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  is  called  Supervised  study  in 
American  history,  by  Principal  Mabel  E.  Simpson  of  the 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  Grammar  School,  Rochester,  New 
York.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918. 
278  p.     $1.20.) 
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A  new  textbook  in  American  history  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents in  grammar  grades  and  junior  high  schools  is  History 
of  the  American  people,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William 
C.  Bagley.  Both  authors  are  experienced  and  skilful 
teachers  and  in  their  treatment  of  their  topic  every  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  broaden  the  scope  of  study  so 
as  to  include  a  knowledge  of  the  ideals,  achievements 
and  problems  of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  a  mere 
chronological  skeleton  of  the  chief  happenings  in  the  United 
States.  The  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  (New 
York.     The  Macmillan  Company.     1918.     674  p.     $1.20.) 

Another  History  of  the  American  people  by  an  experienced 
teacher,  Professor  Willis  M.  West,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  particularly  well  illustrated  and  draws  upon 
a  body  of  material  frequently  overlooked  in  textbooks 
of  this  kind.     (Boston.     AUyn  &  Bacon.     191 8.     729  p.) 

There  should  be  no  dearth  of  books  for  the  study  of 
American  history,  since  in  addition  to  the  two  just  named 
we  have  received  A  School  history  of  the  United  States,  by 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University. 
This,  too,  is  a  useful  book  with  special  emphasis  on  under- 
lying tendencies  and  causes.  (New  York.  American  Book 
Company.     191 8.     505  p.) 

No  better  book  of  this  kind  was  ever  written  than  John 
Richard  Green's  Short  history  of  the  English  people.  It 
comes  as  close  to  being  a  model  history  as  one  could  well 
imagine.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  with  an 
epilogue,  by  Mrs.  Green,  has  just  come  from  the  press  in  a 
single  stout  but  handy  volume.  (New  York.  American 
Book  Company.     1918.     1039  p.     $2.00.) 

In  Good  English,  Messrs.  Henry  S.  Canby  and  John  B. 
Opdycke  outline  the  essentials  of  good  speech,  good  ex- 
pression and  good  composition.  (New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     1918.     387  p.     $1.00.) 
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Accredited  higher  Bulletin  1 7,  Series  of  19 1 7,  of  the  United 
institutions  States  Bureau  of  Education,  on  Accredited 

Higher  Institutions,  is  a  compilation,  by  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  of  the  Bureau,  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
importance.  The  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  points  out  that  various  agencies  in 
the  United  States  maintain  lists  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions whose  graduates  are  given  by  virtue  of  their  degrees 
certain  academic  or  professional  privileges.  Very  few  of 
these  lists  have  received  any  wide  pubhcity,  and  they  vary 
greatly  among  themselves  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
criteria  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  made.  There 
is,  in  consequence,  a  great  and  growing  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  a  recognized,  or  approved,  or  accredited, 
college,  as  the  terms  are  variously  used;  and  a  compilation 
like  the  present  one  of  lists  prepared  by  public  and  non- 
sectarian  agencies  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  educational 
officers,  and,  what  is  of  even  greater  value,  it  should  con- 
tribute in  the  end  in  no  small  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  more  definitely  recognized  standards. 

The  impression  prevails,  says  the  report,  that  there  exists 
some  authoritative  classification  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  which  has  behind  it  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  no  such  classification  of  collegiate  institutions 
by  any  governmental  agency  exists.  The  Babcock  classi- 
fication of  191 1  of  universities  and  colleges  with  reference 
to  bachelor's  degrees  was  a  step,  and  a  well-adjudged  one, 
in  this  direction,  but  it  had  a  short,  and,  in  a  manner,  an 
ill-fated  life  and  an  untimely  death,  and  its  proposed  suc- 
cessor, which  more  deservedly  was  to  be  "a  tentative  group- 
ing of  universities  and  colleges  with  reference  to  bachelor's 
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degrees  as  related  to  work  for  higher  degrees,"  never  saw 
the  light  of  actual  publication. 

Classifications  of  bachelor's  degrees  are  necessary  for 
various  purposes,  and  in  default  of  any  central  list  of  recog- 
nized authority  the  educational  interests  of  various  kinds 
which  need  them  have  been  compelled,  to  an  extent  per- 
haps not  generally  recognized,  to  make  their  own.  vState 
departments  of  education,  state  universities,  educational 
foundations,   voluntary   educational   associations,    and   the 

Iiversities  that  maintain  graduate  schools  have  all  in 
is  way  elaborated  in  the  course  of  time  lists  of  institu- 
ins  whose  standards  for  the  bestowal  of  baccalaureate  de- 
ses  they  were  willing  to  approve. 
These  lists,  the  report  goes  on  to  show,  represent  four 
pes  of  procedure  in  classification.  State  universities  are 
generally  under  the  necessity  of  defining  the  terms  upon 
which  students  coming  from  other  collegiate  institutions, 
and  as  a  rule  from  institutions  in  the  same  state,  will  be 
received,    either   as   undergraduate   students    accepted    on 

Imsfer,  or  as  graduate  students  admitted  to  the  graduate 
bools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 
The  lists  of  institutions  accredited  by  state  departments 
education  are  made  up  chiefly  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  normal  schools  whose  graduates  are  eligible  to  receive 
certain  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates  without  further  ex- 
amination. Departments  of  education  very  generally  ac- 
credit in  this  way  only  the  institutions  of  their  own  states. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  is  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  this  rule  in  that  it  conducts  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  standards  of  all  institutions  that  apply,  or 
whose  graduates  apply,  for  a  rating. 

The  fists  prepared  by  voluntary  associations,  fike  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  North  Cen- 
tral Asscoiation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  are  not 
designed  primarily  to  determine  questions  of  credits  or  efigi- 
bility  for  official  credentials,  but  to  define  educational 
standards  in  the  particular  areas  concerned. 
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The  fourth  type  of  classification  is  exempHfied  in  the  re- 
stricted membership  lists  of  certain  organizations,  like  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
Admission  to  membership  in  these  bodies  is  conditioned 
upon  meeting  the  requirements  prescribed  for  an  institu- 
tion as  to  the  standard  maintained  of  equipment,  support 
and  education. 

The  sources  of  information  made  use  of  in  preparing 
these  Hsts  are  various.  State  universities,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  possess  more  or  less  definite  knowledge  of  the 
colleges  in  the  home  state,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
accredit  institutions  outside  of  it,  the  state  universities  of 
other  states,  or  some  trustworthy  non-official  body,  is  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  the  required  rating.  Some  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  have  developed  their  own  proc- 
esses for  inspecting  and  rating  the  institutions  of  their 
own  states.  Where  a  wider  territory  is  covered,  the  ratings 
of  accrediting  bodies  in  whose  bailiwick  the  particular  in- 
stitutions are  located  are  commonly  used.  Bodies  like 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  based  their  lists  upon  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  standards  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tions concerned  in  a  nation-wide  investigation.  Some  lists 
have  less  happily  depended  upon  the  rather  elusive  in- 
formation contained  in  the  reports  of  the  institutions  under 
scrutiny. 

The  lists  at  hand  are,  accordingly,  in  their  origin  based 
upon  material  variously  derived  and  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  a  variety  of  standards.  The  report  points 
out  that  in  the  present  compilation  the  known  criteria  im- 
posed by  some  of  the  classifying  organizations  constitute 
real  tests  of  collegiate  resources.  The  basis  of  classifica- 
tion reported  by  others,  however,  is  vague,  and  in  a  few 
cases  it  is  not  impossible  to  assume  that  the  lists  themselves 
are  due  partly  to  guesswork.  A  besetting  difficulty  in 
the  estabHshment  of  such  ratings  is  the  tendency  that 
inherently  exists  for  a  local  standardizing  agency  to  in- 
clude by  courtesy  in  its  lists  of  recognized  institutions  all 
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colleges  in  its  district;  and  more  important  of  all  as  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  integrity  of  any  attempted  classifica- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  practical  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  what  really  constitutes  the  standard  American  col- 
lege. 

The  present  bulletin  contains,  under  separate  heads, 
lists  of  institutions  accredited  by  state  universities  and  by 
jtate  departments  of  education;  of  recognized  or  approved 
)lleges  prepared  by  voluntary  organizations;  and  of  ac- 
credited junior  colleges.  Its  great  immediate  value  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  show  what  is  the 
)resent  practise  of  the  principal  bodies  that  have  attempted 
[a  standardization  of  college  ratings. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  this  resume  of  the 
[present  Bulletin  because  of  the  real  importance  of  the  new 
conditions  that  it  represents  and  that  have  made  the  com- 
)ilation  of  the  list  with  which  it  is  concerned  an  educa- 
Itional   necessity.     The   significance   of   recognized   college 
ratings   to   education   does   not,   however,    end  here.     All 
[of  the  important  lists  have  exerted  an  undoubted  influence 
[upon  the  weaker  institutions  to  impel  them  to  qualify,  if 
)0ssible,  among  the  stronger  by  enforcing  higher  require- 
lents  of  admission,  of  course  instruction  and  of  gradua- 
*tion,  and  to  escape  by  setting  up  in  this  way  better  stand- 
ards of  education  the  very  obvious  discrimination  of  being 
less   than   the   elect.     The   weaker  institutions   have   not 
always  liked  this  new  publicity  and  some  have  not  readily 
responded  to  it.     There  is,    nevertheless,    no  good  reason 
why  the  institutions  concerned,  strong  or  weak,  should  not 
accept  the  responsibility  of  reHable  criticism.     No  insti tu- 
ition is  justified  in  attempting  to  do  more  than  it  can  do 
I  well  as  determined  by  the  actual  conditions  at  hand,  and 
it  is  certainly  no  slur  upon  a  weak  college  that  it  is  not  a 
strong  one  if  it  makes   no   pretensions  unwarranted  by  its 
educational  equipment.     There  is  every  good  reason,  too, 
why  the  public,   which  is  also  concerned  in  the  matter, 
should  be  made  aware  of  unwarranted  educational  assump- 
tions, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individuals  di- 
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rectly  concerned  and  the  general  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities listed  in  the  present  bulletin  are  not  accredited 
or  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  inclu- 
sion in  it  does  not  imply  governmental  recognition.  The 
Bureau  of  Education,  it  is  further  stated  in  heavy-face  type 
so  that  it  will  not  possibly  escape  the  reader,  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  rate  or  to  standardize  the  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  country.  There  is,  however,  inherently,  no  good 
reason  whatsoever  why  it  should  not  do  so.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  any  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  its  functions,  is  above  all  others  the  body  that  should 
be  able  to  make  in  an  entirely  impartial  manner  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  with  their  relative 
ratings  in  educational  accomplishment.  The  Bureau's  list 
of  191 1  fell  to  the  ground,  not  thru  the  invalidity  of  ui_ 
list  itself,  but  rather  from  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  some 
of  its  critics.  Another  one,  under  present  conditions  of 
educational  enlightenment,  would  surely  have  a  better  fate 
and  there  is  no  question  of  the  influence  for  good  that  it 
would  exert  in  the  cause  of  a  better  educational  understand- 
ing. To  fortify  such  a  future  list  absolutely  against  attack, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  by  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentative educational  bodies  of  the  country  a  definition 
of  a  college  that  shall  be  definite,  and  to  make  out  the  list 
in  full  accordance  with  it. 


Southern  race  A  pamphlet  without  a  date  has  recently 

ques  ons  come    to    hand     containing    the    minutes 

of  the  University  Commission  on  Southern  Race 
Questions,  from  the  organization  meeting  in  May,  191 2, 
to  the  eighth  meeting  in  August,  191 7.  The  record 
of  the  work  of  the  commission,  which  is  composed 
of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  eleven  state  universi- 
ties in  the  South,  is  one  of  careful  scrutiny  of  actual  condi- 
tions, educational,  social,  and  economic,  and,  in  many 
directions,  of  suggested  remedies.     "The  four  great  needs 
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in  dealing  with  our  southern  race  problems,"  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  Louisiana  State  University  at  one  of  the  early 

leetings,  ''are  education,  cooperation,  publicity,  and 
>atience."  The  elevation  of  the  negro,  it  is  maintained,  is 
:hiefly  a  matter  of  education.  Adequate  provision  should 
)e  made  for  training  negro  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
schools,  and  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  are  not  only 
fundamentally,  but  broadly  the  most  important,  the  courses- 
)f  study,  in  the  main,  should  be  vocational  in  character. 

The  minutes  of  the  commission  should  have  a  wide  pub- 

icity,  in  that  as  a  whole  they  contain  a  consideration  and 

liscussion  from  an  unusually  important  source  of  one  of  the 

greatest  internal  questions  of  the  nation.     The  pamphlet 

prints  in  an  appendix  open  letters  from  the  commission  to 

le  college  men  of  the  South  on  lynching,  education,  and 
legro  migration,  and  interesting  reports  of  appointed  com- 

littees  on  the  civic  status  of  the  negro,  and  the  economic 
conditions  in  which  he  is  immediately  concerned. 

resident  Eliot  on  our  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
Wucational  defects  ^.^^  ^^^   printed    for  wide  distribution 

Ls  a  Teacher's    Leaflet    President    Eliot's    outspoken    and 

Lphatic  statement  of  "certain  defects  in  American  edu- 
cation and  the  remedies  for  them,"   originally  written  for 

le  fourth  commencement  of  Reed  College  and  published 
in  the  Reed  College  Record. 

'The  war  with  Germany,"   says   President   Eliot,    "has 
presented  to  the  American  people  much  new  evidence  con- 

irning  the  grave  defects  in  their  own  physical  and  mental 

mdition  and,  therefore,  presumably,  in  their  training  and 
education  during  at  least  two  generations  past.  To  study 
:he  remedies  for  the  defects  disclosed  by  our  attempts  to 
Recruit  quickly  a  great  Army  and  a  great  Navy,  and  simul- 
:aneously  to  man  our  war  industries  with  as  large  a  number 
of  competent  mechanics  and  operatives,  is  the  most  urgent 
duty  of  all  institutions  and  persons  who  possess  any  of  the 
elements  of  educational  leadership.  Especially  is  it  the 
duty  of  American  universities,  colleges,  technical  institutes^ 
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school  boards,  and  normal  schools  to  study  the  changes 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
needed  in  order  to  remed}^  in  the  rising  generations  the 
physical  and  mental  defects  from  which  their  predecessors 
have  suffered.  That  study  should  lead,  first,  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  those  defects,  and,  second,  to  an  intelli- 
gent prescription  of  the  appropriate  remedies.  To  apply 
the  remedies  is  the  duty  of  legislatures,  school  boards,  and 
educational  administrators  all  over  the  country." 

The  writer  discusses  in  turn  physical  defects  in  school 
children  and  drafted  men;  bad  diet;  the  lack  of  systematic 
physical  training;  infant  mortality;  tuberculosis;  alcohoUsm; 
venereal  diseases;  and  the  mental  defects  of  illiteracy;  the 
lack  of  manual  skill  and  training  of  the  senses,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  habitual  absence  of  accuracy  of  obser\^ation  or 
statement  in  the  American  people.  The  remedies  in  each 
instance  are  plainly  suggested.  The  pamphlet  is  not  one 
easy  to  quote  from  or  to  summarize.  It  should  be  read  by  a 
wide  public. 
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^H'l  have  always  had  a  vague  desire  to  help  people  in  this 

world,    tho    I    never   had    any    idea   how    to   go  about  it 

except  that  I  thought  I'd  like  to  become  rich  and  do  it  by 

giving  money  to  those  who  needed  assistance."     Thus  wrote 

a  student  of  eighteen  years  in  an  American    high    school. 

This  statement  may  not  represent  the  attitude  of  most 

high  school  students  towards  society,  but  the  naivete  and 

ignorance  disclosed  are  typical. 

^^Eight  hundred  junior  and  senior  high  school  boys  in  nine 

^R)resentative  cities  of  the  United  States  were  asked  to 

^Htne  in  order  of  their  seriousness  all  the  social  evils  about 

^^^mich  they  had  any  information.^     Among  the  conspicu- 

^^TOs   answers    were    these — dancing,    moving  pictures,  joy 

riding,    foolish     dress     and     loafing.      Mere     questionable 

customs  and  personal  habits  such  as  the  above  were  named 

6io  times;   various   aspects   of   poverty  were  named    171 

times;  disease  and  accident  162  times;  and  various  aspects 

of  crime  162  times.     The  study  revealed  a  deplorable  state 

of  ignorance.     To  the  minds  of  many,  poverty  does  not 

(iist.  High  school  boys  were  doubtless  concerned  in  the 
Itcome  of  the  World  War,  and  a  number,  of  course,  have 
Ime  in  contact  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  their  own 
omes.  But,  except  for  such  interests,  these  boys  as  a 
group  live  in  a  circumscribed  world  of  petty  concern  and 
pleasures.  They  observe  the  evil  effects  of  smoking, 
they  see  drunkenness  on  the  streets,  they  learn  from  their 

^  See  the  High  School  Boy  and  Modern  Social   Problems,   Harry  H. 
Moore,  Educational  Re^view,  New  York,  October,  19 17. 
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companions  more  about  prostitution  and  other  sex  evils 
than  their  elders  will  concede.  They  obtain  from  news- 
papers vague  ideas  about  capital  and  labor,  socialism, 
high  cost  of  living,  large  fortunes,  and  other  social 
evils  named  in  their  replies  to  the  questionnaire;  but  they 
have  no  regularly  appointed  opportunities  for  studying  the 
fundamental  problems  of  our  present  social  order. 

It  is  doubtful  if  most  young  persons  have  either  a  definite 
or  a  vague  desire  to  help  people  in  this  world.  Altruism 
frequently  does  not  accompany  adolescence.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  during  the  high  school  years  boys  and  girls 
normally  turn  their  attention  away  from  self  and  center 
it  on  larger  interests.  They  join  a  group;  they  become 
social  beings.  At  this  period  they  have  not  become  blas6; 
they  still  have  vigorous  imaginations;  the  idea  of  risk  and 
adventure  appeals  to  them;  and  some  are  ready  to  give 
themselves  to  a  noble  cause.  It  was  at  this  age  that  one 
girl  thought  she  "ought  to  organize  a  society  to  look  out 
for  tramps.-  Before  the  age  of  twenty  Peter  Cooper  de- 
termined that  if  he  became  rich  he  would  build  an  institu- 
tion like  the  one  which  now  bears  his  name.  At  fifteen 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  ambitious  to  reform  the  world.  We 
do  not  want  all  boys  and  girls  to  become  social  reformers, 
but  we  need  many  more  leaders  in  intelligent  social  re- 
construction, and  we  need  more  men  and  women  enthused 
with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  These  ideals  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  above.  They  must  come  from  within  the  in- 
dividual and  from  within  the  group.  The  time  to  begin 
the  development  of  this  leadership  and  to  implant  en- 
thusiasms for  the  ideals  of  our  common  life  is  during  adoles- 
cence. 

The  cases  of  the  girl  and  two  boys  mentioned  above 
are  probably  exceptions.  The  study  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  most  high  school 
boys  in  seeking  a  college  education  is  selfish,  and  that  their 
vocational  aims  are  primarily  individuaHstic.     It  is  reason- 

'  Lancaster:  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence,  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  July,  1897,  Vol.  V,  p.  91. 
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able  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  high  school 
students  are  selfish  and  complacent  is  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  modern  social  evils  and  the  warfare  being  against  them. 
Social  interest  and  altruism  must  have  objectives. 

If  the  democracy  for  which  we  have  fought  in  Europe 
is  to  endure,  we  must  enlist  the  youth  against  democracy's 
insidious  enemies  within  our  own  borders — against  the 
"economic  serfdom"  of  which  President  Wilson  writes^ 
and  against  all  forms  of  poverty,  crime  and  disease.  If 
our  educational  institutions  are  to  do  their  part  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  birth  of  the  new  day — **a  day,  we  hope  and 
believe  (to  quote  Mr.  Wilson),  of  greater  opportunity 
and  greater  prosperity  for  the  average  mass  of  struggHng 
men  and  women,"  they  must  do  more  than  oJBFer  courses 
in  sociology  and  economics  in  the  college  curriculum.  Many 
boys  go  to  college  to  continue  the  natural  sciences  in  which 
they  become  interested  while  in  high  school  with  no  clear 
idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  sociology,  politics  and  econom- 
ics. What  is  more  important,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  high  school  boys  attend  college.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  girls  are  better  informed.  A  large  majority 
of  high  school  students  enter  business  and  professional 
life  and  become  voters  unprepared  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  common  social  problems  which  all  citizens  must 
face;  and  only  here  and  there  do  we  find  a  group  who  are 
taught  to  recognize  the  dangers  facing  our  democracy 
and  who  are  given  the  preliminary  training  which  will 
enable  them  later  to  assume  some  leadership  in  the  war 

inst  the  slavery  of  disease,  crime  and  poverty. 

n  an  attempt  to  arouse  wholesome  and  active  interest 
among  older  high  school  students  in  social  evils  which 
threaten  the  nation,  and  to  suggest  opportunities  in  the 
warfare  against  them,  a  course  in  sociology  was  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  school  year  1916-17.'* 

'  The  New  Republic,  New  York,  March  30,  19 18,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  178, 
p.  246. 

*  The  Washington  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  H.  H.  Herdman,  Principal. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Course. — The  specific  aims  were, 
first,  to  furnish  all  the  students  taking  the  course  with  such 
information  regarding  modern  social  problems  as  would 
enable  them  to  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  as 
citizens  in  combating  modern  social  evils;  and,  second, 
to  present  to  those  of  the  students  who  might  later  attend 
college  such  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  sociology 
and  to  allied  subjects  as  might  aid  them  in  intelHgently 
choosing  their  courses  of  study  in  college. 

Status  of  the  Course. — The  course  was  introduced  into 
the  history  department  especially  for  fourth  year  students. 
Third  year  students  were  permitted  to  enrol  and,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  second  year  students.  They  were 
permitted  to  elect  the  course  from  two  or  three  history 
department  courses  required  of  fourth  year  students 
before  graduation.  Twenty- three  students  entered  the 
first-semester  class,  twelve  of  whom  were  young  women  and 
eleven  young  men.  About  thirty  entered  the  second- 
semester  class. 

Scope  of  the  Course. — The  course  covered,  in  an  elemen- 
tary way,  the  life  of  primitive  man  thru  the  hunting,  pastoral, 
agricultural  and  industrial  stages,  the  development  of 
culture,  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  of  the 
state,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  and  the  modern  social  problems  brought 
about  by  the  growth  of  the  city — poverty  (urban  and  rural), 
immigration,  unemployment,  sweating,  women  in  industry, 
child  labor,  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  disease,  in- 
sanity and  feeble-mindedness.  At  appropriate  places  ele- 
mentary material  in  biology,  heredity,  social  evolution, 
economics,  statistics  and  social  psychology  was  also  in- 
troduced. 

Requirements  of  the  Course. — The  principal  requirements 
of  the  course  were:  (i)  The  completion  of  100  to  140 
hours  of  reading,  or  five  to  seven  hours  per  week;  (2)  at- 
tendance upon  class  discussions,  recitations,  lectures,  frequent 
written  quizzes  and  an  examination  on  the  entire  semester's 
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work;  and  (3)  the  writing  of  an  essay  upon  some  particular 
modern  social  problem. 

(i)  The  reading  was  done  from  a  text  and  from  a  large 
number  of  library  books  selected  especially  for  the  course 
by  the  instructor.  Towne's  Social  Problems  was  the 
text  used.^  Each  student  was  asked  to  own  a  copy.  Most 
of  the  reading  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  course, 
covering  the  life  of  primitive  man  and  the  changing  functions 
of  the  family  and  state,  was  done  from  Clodd's  The  Child- 
hood of  the  World  and  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problem.  Ten  copies  of  each  were  placed  on  the 
sociology  shelf  in  the  school  library.  A  large  number  of 
other  books  were  used.  Some  works  on  anthropology  and 
more  advanced  works  on  sociology  were  placed  on  the  shelves 
merely  to  enable  the  students  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
field  covered  by  the  subject,  by  observing  the  pictures 
and  the  tables  of  contents.  In  other  books  only  certain 
pages  were  assigned.  The  reading  of  a  biography  of  some 
person  prominent  in  the  field  of  social  reconstruction  and 
of  a  novel  deahng  with  a  social  problem  was  required. 
, Among  the  books  used  were  the  following: 

Edward  Clodd :  The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Charles    A.    Elwood:    Sociology    and    Modern    Social 
Problems. 

Henry  F.  Osborne:  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

Jacob  H.  Hollander:  The  Abolition  of  Poverty. 

Edward  T.  Devine:  Misery  and  Its  Causes. 
The  Normal  Life. 

John  Spargo:  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children. 

Jacob  A.  Riis:  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

The  Making  of  an  American . 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne:  Within  Prison  Walls. 

Henry  H.  Goddard:  Feeble-mindedness. 

Walter     Rauschenbusch :    Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis. 

*  Towne's  Social  Problems  has  these  important  qualtities.  It  is  safe, 
concise  and  accurate.  Two  other  good  books  published  since  the  course 
was  given  are  The  Real  Business  of  Living  by  Tufts  and  American  Social 
Problems  by  Burch  and  Patterson. 
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Walter  Wycoff :  The  Workers. 

Brand  Whitlock :  Forty  Years  of  It. 

John  Graham  Brooks:  An  American  Citizen,  the  Life 
of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Stephen  Chalmers :  The  Beloved  Physician. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell:  New  Ideals  in  Business. 

Ernest  Poole :  The  Harbor. 

William  Allen  White :  A  Certain  Rich  Man. 

John  Galsworthy:  Strife. 
Each  student  reported  on  Friday  of  each  week  the  amount 
of  reading  done.     His  report  showed  the  author  and  title 
of  the  books  used,  the  number  of  pages  read  in  each  and  the 
total  time  spent  in  reading  and  study. 

(2)  Much  of  the  daily  work  consisted  in  lectures  and 
informal  talks  by  the  instructor  and  persons  outside  the 
school.  Depending  upon  frequent  written  quizzes  to  stimu- 
late home  study,  an  effort  was  made  to  spend  less  time  on 
recitations  and  to  emphasize  classroom  discussions  of 
questions  which  require  original  and  independent  thinking. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  informal  discussions  were 
based  upon  questions  dealt  with  in  The  Youth  and  the 
Nation^  published  since  the  course  was  given.  By  asking 
the  students  to  imagine  themselves  in  various  situations 
requiring  that  they  frankly  face  some  modern  social  or 
economic  problem,  the  instructor  was  able  readily  to  de- 
velop interesting  discussions.  Among  such  problems  dis- 
cust  were  these:  Suppose  you  had  one  hundred  dollars  to 
contribute  to  one  of  two  organizations,  the  local  charities 
or  the  American  Association  for  Labor  I^egislation ;  to 
which  organization  would  you  give  the  money?  Suppose 
a  man  and  his  wife  have  one  child  four  years  old,  the  father 
earns  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  wife  prefers  work  in 
an  office  to  house  work  and  is  able  to  earn  two  or  three 
times  as  much  money  as  she  would  have  to  pay  a  servant 
to  do  the  house  work  and  take  care  of  the  child  during 

•  The  Youth  and  the  Nation,  Harry  H.  Moore,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1917. 
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office  hours.     Would  she  be  justified  in  accepting  employ- 
ment? 

The  subjects  of  some  of  the  lectures  and  informal  talks 
given  the  first  semester  were,  The  Life  of  Primitive  Man, 
The  Material  Culture  of  the  Indian,  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, Poverty,  Unemployment,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
Housing,  The  Consumers'  League,  Settlement  Work,  In- 
dustrial Education,  Child  Labor,  and  Choosing  a  Vocation. 

Among  those  outside  the  school  who  gave  lectures  were 
two  college  professors,  an  associated  charities  secretary, 
a  newspaper  writer,  the  secretary  of  a  local  civic  league, 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Child-Labor  Commission,  a  former 
teacher  in  a  settlement,  and  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Minimum- Wage  Commission. 

The  written  quizzes  were  conducted  at  somewhat  ir- 
regular intervals,  but  on  an  average  of  about  once  a  week. 
It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  the  honor  system  was  used 
for  all  quizzes,  the  instructor  placing  one  or  more  questions 
or  subjects  for  written  discussion  on  the  board  and  then 
leaving  the  room.  The  students  responded  admirably  and 
the  plan  was  entirely  successful. 

Questions  and  answers  used  for  one  of  the  final  examina- 
_tions  will  indicate  the  subject  emphasized  during  the  course 

id  the  subject-matter  with  which  the  students  were  ex- 
pected to  be  familar. 

I 

(a)  Define  Sociology.  (6)  What  is  the  relation  of  History 
and  Sociology?    {c)  How  long  has  man  lived  on  the  earth? 

[)  Where  did  man  come  from? 

II 
(a)  Describe  present-day  civiHzation  by  the  use  of  various 
ilogies.     (Such    analogies   had    been    discust    generally 
)y  the  students  in  class.) 

(6)  Why  are  some  people  apprehensive  regarding  the 
future? 

Ill 
(a)  Name  the  three  types  of  family.      (6)  Which  form 
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of  marriage  is  preferable  and  why?     (c)  Why  is  divorce 
undesirable  ?     (d)  What  are  the  three  main  causes  of  divorce  ? 

IV 

(a)  What  is  poverty?  (6)  What  is  pauperism  ?  (c)  Show 
by  the  use  of  graphs  the  probable  proportion  and  probable 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  live  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  pauperism. 

V 

(a)  What  are  the  two  most  important  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment? (b)  What  is  the  most  hopeful  remedy  advocated? 
(c)  What  should  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded? 

VI 

(a)  Do  you  consider  woman  to  be  man's  equal,  inferior 
or  superior — physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually?  (b) 
If  you  do  not  consider  her  man's  equal  or  superior  now,  is 
there  any  inherent  reason  why  she  should  not  be  in  the 
future?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer,  (c)  In  your  opinion, 
what  should  be  the  position  of  women  in  the  home,  in  in- 
dustry and  in  government? 

(3)  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  writing  of  a  term  essay. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  class  period  for 
two  days  was  given  over  to  the  presentation  by  the  in- 
structor of  a  series  of  word  pictures — incidents  from  Hfe 
for  the  most  part,  illustrating  various  modern  social  prob- 
lems. At  the  close  of  these  presentations  each  student 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  given  list  a 
subject  for  his  essay.  Those  chosen  by  the  first  class 
were  as  follows:  Social  Settlements  (3  students).  Im- 
migration (3  students),  Poverty  (2  students),  Crime  and 
Prison  Reform  (2  students).  Pauperism,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Feminism,  Feeble-Mindedness,  Women  in  Industry, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Unemployment,  The  Prevention 
of  War,  and  the  Social  Movement  in  Modem  Verse. 

Results  Accomplished. — Two  methods  were  employed 
in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  the  head  of  the  history 
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[epartment  met  with  the  class,  without  the  instructor 
being  present,  and  discust  the  semester's  work  informally 
with  the  students.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  and  of  gen- 
eral observation  she  writes  as  follows: 

"All  agreed  that  no  subject  they  had  ever  studied  had 

een  of  such  practical  help.     They  felt  that  their  study 

f  conditions  of  poverty  would  enable  them  to  take  a  more 
ari table  view  regarding  the  poor.  A  number  of  them 
id  that  for  the  first  time  they  had  been  made  to  realize  that 
en  high  school  students  should  begin  to  be  more  serious 
d  thoughtful  in  their  relations  with  others. 
"All  of  the  twenty-one  said  they  would  gladly  take  a 
cond  term  of  the  work  if  it  were  offered.  At  least  four 
me  to  me  afterwards  to  ask  if  there  were  no  possibility 

if  having  a  second  term.     One  boy  wished  to  enter  the 
ass  the  second  term  to  take  the  same  work  a  second  time, 

ecause  he  did  not  have  as  much  time  to  spend  upon  the 
ork  as  he  wished. 
The  most  important  observation  I  made  was  on  the 
ect  the  course  had  had  in  changing  their  ideals.     Almost 

iveryone  said  his  whole  attitude  toward  life  had  been  changed 

y  the  course.  Particularly  had  their  attitude  towards 
e  attainment  of  money  been  changed.  Now  they  see  that 
ere  are  more  worthy  ambitions  than  to  get  rich.  One  boy 
id  he   had   never  had    the    truth    so    forcibly    imprest 

pon  him  before,  that  there  is  little  real  satisfaction  to  be 
cured  from  economic  success  alone.  He  said  he  had 
egun  a  campaign  to  convert  his  hard-headed  brother- 
law  to  his  way  of  thinking.     This  brother-in-law's  advice 

s  to  'Put  your  foot  on  the  neck  of  another  fellow  if  it  is 
ecessary   in   order   to   gain   your   point.     Don't   consider 

he  other  fellow  at  all;  simply  look  out  for  your  own  wel- 

are.' 
"Another  boy  is  ,  who  has  changed  decidedly 

since  the  beginning  of  the  semester.     This  is  largely  the 

result  of  his  work  in  this  class.     He  was  most  enthusiastic 
bout  what  the  course  had  done  for  him  personally.     He 
as  quite  anxious  to  continue  the  work  another  term. 
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"All  of  them  failed  to  understand  why  such  a  course 
had  not  been  given  before.  They  agreed  it  was  a  course  all 
students  should  take." 

In  an  effort  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  second  semester's 
work  a  series  of  questions  was  given  to  the  class  a  few  days 
before  the  close  of  the  semester  by  the  head  of  the  history 
department.  The  instructor  was  not  present.  The  de- 
partment head  simply  said  she  wanted  the  students  to 
write  their  answers  to  the  questions,  and  urged  them  to 
be  absolutely  frank  and  honest.  Twenty  were  present  and 
answered  the  questions. 

Most  high  school  students,  of  course,  desire  to  please 
their  instructors,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  semester  just 
before  their  grades  are  to  be  decided  upon.  It  is  very 
difficult  not  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  com- 
mend almost  any  course  of  study.  The  easy  way  was 
to  praise  this  course.  Their  remarks,  therefore,  should  be 
evaluated  with  this  fact  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  replies  bear  evidence  of  an  earnest  interest  in  the  in- 
quiry and  discriminating  honesty. 

The  answers  to  the  first  question,  "Why  did  you  select 
the  course?"  show  that  there  had  not  been  any  unusual 
interest  in  the  course  before  the  work  began.  Nine  en- 
roled primarily  because  they  needed  the  credit  to  be  gained ; 
three  were  advised  b}^  students  who  had  taken  the  course 
the  previous  semester,  and  five  profest  previous  interest 
in  the  subject.     One  of  these  five  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  was  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  didn't  even 
know  what  a  social  problem  was,  couldn't  name  one  and 
I  didn't  want  to  leave  school  entirely  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"The  course  was  chosen,"  said  another,  "because  I  had 
heard  people  talk  of  the  ways  persons  in  poverty  Uved.  I 
wondered  why  they  had  to  live  that  way." 

The  second  question  read  as  follows:  "Do  you  feel  that 
your  time  has  been  profitably  spent?" 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty  answered  the  question,  all  in 
the  affirmative.     One  boy  wrote  as  follows: 
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"I  feel  that  I  have  gained  more,  per  hour  spent,  from 
sociology  than  any  other  high  school  subject." 

A  girl  repHed,  "I  have.  .  .  .  learned  real  facts  which  I 
might  have  never  known ....  I  feel  that  it  has  doubly  been 
worth  my  while." 

"It  has  opened  up  to  me  a  new  line  of  reading  and  thought. 

will  read  sociological  books  from  now  on  instead  of  fic- 
on ....  If  nothing  else,  it  has  cultivated  a  taste  for ...  . 

erature  of  the  more  serious  side  of  life,"  wrote  another 

1. 

Another  said,  "I  think  I  have  gained  more  useful  knowl- 

ge  in  this  term's  work  than  in  any  other  term  of    any 

bject  during  my  four  years  in  high  school." 

The  next  question  was  formulated  as  follows:  ''Would 
ou  urge  other  students  to  take  the  course  ?  If  so,  what  argu- 
ments would  you  use?" 

The  entire  group  answered  the  question,  and  each  replied 

I  at  he  would  advise  others  to  study  the  subject.  Five 
d  already  done  so.  Excerpts  from  a  few  answers  follow : 
"Yes,  because  this  course  wakes  one  up,  makes  him 
ink." 
"I  would  urge  other  students  to  take  this  course  because 
is  so  much  more  interesting  than  history." 
"Because  it  gives  them  something  which  they  would  get 
in  no  other  way ....  I  probably  would  not  have  gained  this 
knowledge  if  my  education  ends  with  my  high  school 
course." 

"An  insight  is  gained  into  problems  that  we  will  have  to 
cope  with  in  a  few  years.  If  the  average  adult  knows  as 
little  about  these  problems  as  I  did,  I  don't  think  it  is 
surprizing  that  the  conditions  do  not  get  better  any  more 
quickly  than  they  do." 

"Because  in  no  other  way  could  they  begin  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  the  society  they  live  in  and  will  have  to  take  part 
in  when  they  leave  school." 

"I  have  urged  others  to  take  this  course  because  of  their 
ignorance   of   the   subject.  .  .  .it   opens   to   one's   mind   an 
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entirely  new  view  of  life.  I  can  now  feel  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  world." 

Another  question  was  formulated  as  follows:  ''How  does 
this  work  rank  with  other  work  pursued  in  the  high  school 
in  helping  you  personally?" 

Eight  of  the  twenty  replied  that  sociology  ranked  first. 
Others  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

* 'Sociology  ranks  about  third." 

"This  work  above  all  others  has  made  me  feel  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  educated  for  those  less  fortunate." 

"Personally,  if  I  had  taken  eight  terms  of  sociology  in- 
stead of  science  or  math,  I  think  I  would  be  far  better  fit 
to  help  improve  evil  conditions." 

"Sociology  and  EngHsh  can  do  more  to  help  a  student 
personally  than  any  two  other  subjects." 

"I  think  sociology  helps  one  better  to  understand  his 
fellow  men.  It  gave  me  a  clearer  and  less  prejudiced  opinion 
of  the  laborer  and  immigrant." 

"This  work  seems  to  deal  with  real  people  more  than  any 
other  subject  I  am  studying.  I  feel  that  I  know  more 
about  the  outside  world.  No  other  study  that  I  have 
pursued  has  given  me  this  idea." 

Another  question  read:  "Has  this  course  changed  your 
ideals?     If  so,  how?" 

Eleven  of  the  twenty  replied  affirmatively.  Nine  gave 
various  other  answers.  A  few  replies  from  both  groups  are 
as  follows : 

"This  course  has  not  changed  my  ideals,  but  has  made 
me  see  them  more  clearly." 

"I  can  not  say  that  this  course  has  changed  my  ideal 
to  any  extent  but  I  can  say  that  it  has  aroused  doubt  and 
question  over  a  great  many  things  which  seem  indeed  very 
hard  to  settle." 

"Sociology  has  surely  changed  my  outlook  on  life.  I 
never  had  a  subject  so  upset  my  ideas  concerning  con- 
ditions at  the  present.  I  don't  know  that  it  has  changed 
my  ideals  scr*  greatly  but  it  has  given  me  a  desire  to  help 
in  bettering  bad  conditions." 
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"Before  taking  this  course  I  thought  myself  as  the  person 
most  concerned ....  How  best  can  I  help  society  ?  is  the 
question  (now)  rather  than:  How  can  I  best  help  my- 
self?" 

"Before  I  looked  down  upon  the  man  who  did  the  in- 
significant work,  but  now  I  respect  him  just  as  highly  as  the 
man  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  wheel." 

"I  used  to  think  that  I  would  be  content  to  live  a  quiet, 
lappy  life  earning  money  and  enjoying  it,  but  I  feel  now 

lat  such  a  life  would  be  an  empty  one  if  I  ignored  the 
isponsibility  of  aiding  in  the  great  war  of  humanity." 

The  war  has  aroused  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools 
:om  selfish  and  frivolous  living.     Thousands  of  the  boys 

ilisted  in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  soon  as  they  were 
■aduated,  and  many  before  graduation,  to  do  their 
)art  in  freeing  the  world  from  the  slavery  of  Prussian 
lutocracy;  most  of  the  girls  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
>r  other  war  work.  They  ^vill  all  be  eager  to  do  their 
)art  in  protecting  our  democrac)^  from  economic  serfdom 

id  social  injustice,   if  these  more  insidious  dangers  are 
pointed  out  to  them.     They  will  inevitabl}"  play  an  im- 

)rtant  part  in  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
)nditions  and  ideas  which  underlie  the  present  social  order, 
[f  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  they 
dll  play  their  part  courageously  and  intelligently. 

Harry  H.  Moore 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  POSITION  OF  MATHEMATICS^ 
A  distinguished  writer  has  lately  likened  the  position 
of  classics  in  the  educational  world  to  cancer  eating  into 
the  vitality  of  schoolboy  life,  and  stated  that  they  block 
the  way  to  all  progress.  ** Classical  teaching  sticks  like 
cancer  in  the  school  time-table,  blocking  it  up  and  distorting 
all  other  teaching."  We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  this 
trenchant  saying,  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
classics  so  dominate  the  school  outlook  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  other  subjects  adequately  considered.  According  to  the 
memorandum  published  in  the  early  part  of  191 6,  and 
signed  by  many  distinguished  men  of  science,  "of  the  thirty- 
five  largest  and  best  known  public  schools  thirty-four 
have  classical  head  masters."  In  spite  of  many  oppor- 
tunities, this  preponderance  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
interval.  People  therefore  must  love  to  have  it  so;  but  the 
result  of  this  monopoly  is  important  and  far-reaching. 
First,  no  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  except  classics 
can  be  considered  from  any  position  to  which  executive 
power  is  attached;  secondly,  no  subject  except  classics 
can  be  considered  by  any  of  these  head  masters  with  any  ex- 
perience of  teaching  it,  or  of  its  value  as  a  factor  in  education, 
or  of  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  general  intellectual 
level  of  any  changes  made  in  it.  If  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum other  than  classical  are  made,  they  are  generally 
due  to  outside  pressure  and  lack  the  expert  knowledge 
and  guidance  of  the  head  master.  It  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  certain,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  is  wrong, 
that  if  a  master  is  a  distinguished  classic  he  will  not  be 
narrow  in  his  views  as  to  the  educational  value  of  all  other 
subjects;  I  can  not  see  why  this  should  not  be  equally 
true  as  regards  experts  in  other  subjects.  Distinction  in 
^  From  the  National  Review  for  September,  191 8. 
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one  subject  does  not  imply  narrowness  with  regard  to  an- 
other. 

I  should  Hke  to  state  the  case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  position  of  mathematics  in  any  reconstructed  syllabus 
of  education.     It  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  mathe- 
matics is  sadly  neglected  by  the  upper  classes,  i.  e.,  by  the 
public    schools.     Tho    the    days    which    Lord    Redesdale 
recalls,  in  his  Memoirs  of    the  Eton  of  his  time,  are  as 
iad  as  the  dodo  and  with  as  little  prospect  of  resurrection, 
^hen  "Mr.  Stephen  Hawtry  could  not  get  an  answer  to 
ly   mathematical    question   which   he   asked,"    yet   it   is 
)vious  from  the  records  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
itrance  scholarships  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,   for  the 
Loyal  Engineers,  for  the  Indian  and  Higher  Civil  Service 
laminations,     and    from    the    Cambridge    Mathematical 
Vipos  lists  that  mathematics  do  not  flourish  at  the  public 
schools.     The    leaders    of    scientific    thought    in    England 
do  not  come  from  these  schools;  and  not  only  is  this  to  the 
detriment   of  the   schools'   prestige,   but — and  this   is   far 
lore  important — it  is  a  loss  to  the  unity  and  strength  of 
le  national  life;  it  is  not  well  that  any  subject  which  is 
generally   recognized    as    of    educational   value   should   be 
lore  or  less  disregarded  by  any  section  of  the  community; 
lis  is  to  keep  up  the  segregation  of  the  classes,  the  greatest 
langer  which  confronts  our  national  life  at  the  present 
Lme.     The   responsibility   of   every   school  of  importance 
*s  too  great  to  allow  of  its  inability  to  compete  successfully 
in  higher  mathematical  examinations  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference 
and  of  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  has 
lately  issued  a  memorandum  deaHng  with  the  teaching 
of  mathematics;  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pronouncement 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  value  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  have  gained  more  in  value  had  it  been  signed 
by  some  of  the  head  masters  of  the  great  day  schools  or 
of  provincial  grammar  schools,  in  which  the  standard  of 
mathematics  as  a  rule  is  generally  much  in  advance  of  that 
in  the  public  schools. 
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What  is  the  function  of  mathematics  in  any  educational 
scheme,  and  what  right  has  it  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  working  hours  of  ever}^  schoolboy's  life? 

I  start  with  this  as  an  educational  axiom,  that  school 
work  is  primarily  meant  to  be  a  training,  and  that  its 
purpose  is  to  keep  alive  and  develop  the  higher  possibilities 
of  the  human  spirit.  We  had  become  so  blinded  by  the 
commercial  success  of  the  German  organization,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  their  application  of  scientific  discoveries, 
that  we  were  fast  learning  to  believe  that  our  education 
was  inferior  to  theirs,  we  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
were  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  knowledge  and  power; 
we  had  seen  and  weighed  their  materialism  and  found 
it  both  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  of  goodly  weight  in  the 
balance  of  things  which  seemed  to  matter;  we  had  seen  that 
their  schools  and  universities  made  the  German  men  effi- 
cient machines,  capable  linguists,  enterprising  in  push, 
powerful  in  their  ability  to  adapt  scientific  facts  and  formulae 
to  articles  of  commercial  utility  and  practical  value;  we 
had  seen  them  taking  their  cheap  wares,  shoddy  tho  they 
often  were,  into  many  lands  with  the  bagman's  acumen 
and  docility  and  servility;  we  had  seen  them  become  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Monte  Christo  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  we  forgot  or  did  not  know  that  a  nation  organized 
to  this  extent  is  a  nation  spiritually  dead.  But  the  war 
has  recalled  our  thoughts,  recalled  them  with  startled 
feelings  to  the  hard  question,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
or  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul?" 
We  are  fighting  to  kill  that  spirit  of  materialism  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  German  education;  and  which  is  the  in- 
carnation of  the  standard  of  utility.  And  it  is  just  because 
mathematics  is  a  subject  which  can  so  easily  be  turned 
to  a  debased  ideal,  as  if  it  had  only  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  commercial  utility,  that  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  is  really  its  purpose  in  education  and  its  educational 
value. 

There  is  an  old  story  which,  if  not  true,  is  at  any  rate 
ben    trovaio,    and    which    is    worth    remembering.     When 
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tuclid  was  delivering  his  lectures  in  Alexandria  a  lad,  who 

lad  just  begun  geometry,  asked  him,  "What  do  I  gain  by 

earning  all  this  stuff?"     Euclid  with  splendid  scorn  made 

is  slave  give  the  boy  some  coppers,  "Since,"  said  he,  "he 

lUst  make  a  profit  out  of  what  he  learns."     If  he  were 

caching  in  many  a  school  today  there  would  be  no  need  for 

le  slave  with  a  bag  of  copper.     For  materialism  is  in  the 

Lscendant,  and  a  false  standard  of  utiHty  is  abroad.     "Boys 

lo  not  come  to  school  to  learn  how  to  get  on  well  in  life, 

►ut  how  to  spend  their  leisure  moments  in  which  they  are 

lot  trying  to  get  on,"  wrote  Bishop  Creighton;  certain  it 

that  the  man  who  does  nothing  because  he  has  nothing 

to  do  is  quite  uneducated  and  likely  to  become,   if  not 

icious,   at  least  contemptible.     In  the  crisis  thru  which 

education  is  now  passing,  it  is  well  to  have  the  issue  to  which 

re  are  tending  definitely  before  us ;  during  the  past  ten  years 

lany  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 

latics,  nearly  all  with  the  end  in  view  of  introducing  the 

)oy  to  snippets  of  practical  utility  in  several  subjects,  and 

can  not  but  wonder  whether  we  are  justified  in  spending 

ix  or  seven  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  nine  years  of  a  school- 

)oy's  life  in  a  subject  which  now  gives  little  training  and 

loes  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  "turning  of  the  soul 

towards  the  light."     Are  we  concentrating  our  endeavors 

LS  much  upon  the  material  world  as  formerly  we  went 

)eyond   it?     Are   we    trying   to    Germanize   mathematics, 

lobsest  with  the  idea  of  utility?     The  divorce  of  mathe- 

[matics,  as  of  any  other  subject  of  school  education,  from 

^all  idealism  is  just  as  Hkely  to  debase  the  national  character 

is  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  as  the  summum  bonum. 

In  this  consideration  I  am  at  once  confronted  with  the 

[statement,     "Mathematics    is    required    for    examinations 

[and  therefore  must  be  taught."     I  would  beg  to  dispute 

[altogether  the  logical  sequence  of  the  "therefore."     Are  we 

to  teach  for  examinations  or  to  examine  what  has  been 

taught,    or,   in   other  words,   are  examinations  to  govern 

^ education  or  to  be  its  handmaid?     It  seems  to  me  an  entirely 

false,  wickedly  false,  view  of  a  schoolmaster's  work  that 
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he  should  be  mainly  interested  in  turning  out  boys  who 
shall  be  able  to  pass  the  right  examination  at  the  right 
moment.  This  view  has  almost  swamped  elementary 
education  and  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  loss 
of  intellectual  hfe  in  many  schools.  After  long  experience, 
and  experience  in  two  different  types  of  school,  I  am 
confident  that  where  examinations  play  the  larger  part 
there  is  the  lower  standard  of  education  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  chiefly 
which  makes  the  difference  between  man  and  man  and  gives 
one  a  real  superiority  over  another,  and  the  examination 
mania,  with  its  poor  outlook,  its  lack  of  vision,  its  paltry 
standard  of  intellectual  effort,  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  terrible  reckoning  which  we  are  pa)dng  today.  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Minister  of  Education,  has  set  up  a  Committee 
to  coordinate  examinations,  to  reduce  their  number,  and 
I  hope  also  to  bring  those  that  remain  more  within  the  power 
of  those  who  teach.  One  thing  seems  clear,  that  examiners 
ought  not  to  continue  in  their  office  in  the  same  examination 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
freshness  in  the  questions  and  an  absence  of  the  stereotype 
in  the  work.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  loss 
of  intellectual  ideals  in  school  life  than  the  segregating  of 
boys  into  classes  which  specialize  in  the  questions  set  in 
elementary  examinations;  this  is  not  education,  but  the 
very  negation  of  it;  it  is  to  beHttle  the  whole  conception 
of  duty  which  is  not  unfelt  in  the  wider  Hfe  beyond  the  walls 
of  school.  It  has  been  said  "that  'limitation  of  output' 
is  a  disastrous  policy,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  one  section 
of  the  community."  Examinations  must  follow  teaching, 
not  lead  it. 

So  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  teaching 
mathematics.  I  take  it  that  the  special  characteristics 
which  it  fulfils  in  any  general  scheme  of  education,  i.  e., 
of  mental  training,  may  be  placed  under  several  headings. 

First,  there  is  the  development  of  the  imagination. 

Secondly,  the  training  of  the  logical  faculty,  the  deduc- 
tion form  law. 
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Thirdly,  the  training  of  a  sense  of  style,  of  accuracy  and 
power  of  observation. 

Fourthly,  the  teaching  of  precision  in  the  use  of  language. 

To  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  and  formulae  very  little 
value  can  be  attached,  the  subject  has  a  larger  part  to  play 
than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  develop- 
ment of  imagination  is  no  less  important  than  that  of  reason, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  English  education  seems  to 
have  failed;  the  war  and  the  era  precedent  to  the  war  have 
revealed  this;  we  lacked  the  imagination  which  enabled 

fto  see  the  standpoint  of  others.  Was  it  not  a  total 
sence  of  imagination  which  made  us  blind  to  the  meaning 
the  long  years  of  German  preparation?  Is  it  not  lack 
imagination  which  is  a  great  contributory  factor  in 
industrial  unrest  and  social  divisions,  lack  of  imagination 
necessary  to  see  each  other's  point  of  view?  Is  not  this 
responsible  for  many  of  our  mistakes  of  foresight,  of  strategy, 

i  tactics  during  the  war?  Any  change  in  our  educational 
eal  which,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  development 
imagination,  substitutes  the  mechanical  for  the  intel- 
ctual,  which  looks  primarily  to  the  "thing  done  which 
kes  the  eye  and  has  the  price"  rather  than  to  the  endeavor, 
isuccessful  tho  it  be,  is,  I  believe,  disastrous  to  any  true 
progress,  and  disastrous  to  those  ideals  which  have  separated 
the  spirit  of  English  education  from  that  of  Germany  and 
have  been  its  strength  for  six  hundred  years. 

And  it  is  because  I  beUeve  it  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  development  of  imagination  that  I  regret  the 
abolition  of  the  Euclid  r6gime  and  the  type  of  mathematics 
which  went  with  it.  We  have  substituted  a  dififerent 
type,  the  value  of  which  to  the  average  boy  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider. 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  revolution  was  something 
to  this  effect.  It  was  very  often  found  that  the  ability  in 
logical  development,  in  manipulative  skill,  in  constructive 
power  which  had  been  strengthened  during  many  years 
of  training,  aided  by  natural  aptitude,  small  tho  that  might 
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be,  was  in  very  many  cases  incommunicable,  and  men 
argued  that  mathematics  as  then  taught  was  unsuitable 
to  boys,  that  it  inspired  no  enthusiasm  and  created  no  de- 
sire; and  a  new  type  of  mathematics  in  which  things  of  the 
mind  were  put  into  the  background  and  things  of  the  sense 
in  the  front  was  substituted.  Materialism  became  stronger. 
Abstract  thoughts  and  combinations  which  had  exercised 
a  wonderful  fascination  for  some  minds  were  largely  abolished 
to  make  way  for  wooden  blocks,  slide  rules,  and  measuring 
callipers.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  latter  is  no  greater  than  for  the  former,  and  herein 
Hes  the  positive  harm  which  the  change  has  worked,  so  far 
as  boys  are  trained  to  rely  only  upon  experience,  imagina- 
tive powers  cease  to  be  cultivated,  logical  development 
and  ability  to  generalize  is  off  the  lines  upon  which  they 
have  been  taught.  In  a  class  of  eighteen  boys  of  average 
age  fifteen  to  sixteen,  I  have  known  them  to  measure  the 
circumference  and  diameter  of  a  halfpenny,  a  penny, 
and  discs  of  various  size,  divide  the  former  measurement 
by  the  latter  and  get  answers  of  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
curacy, and  in  a  week's  time  be  quite  unable  to  give  any 
approximate  answer  ,to  the  question  when  stated  in  general 
terms.  "How  many  times  is  the  measure  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  contained  in  that  of  its  circumference?"  This 
realm  of  fact  upon  which  they  are  made  to  concentrate 
has  little  contact  with  thought,  it  inspires  no  originality 
in  thought,  and  it  does  a  considerable  amount  of  positive 
harm  by  setting  up  a  mental  antagonism  to  any  theoretic 
work,  in  which  lies  the  real  strength  of  mathematical  train- 
ing; it  is  mere  mechanical  work,  and  mechanism,  and  so  far 
from  attracting,  actually  repels  intelligence;  it  does  not 
seem  to  satisfy  any  of  the  conditions  which  justify  the  re- 
tention of  mathematics  for  such  a  long  period  in  any  school 
time-table. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  new  mathematics  from  a 
new  standpoint.  A  subject  which  plays  a  more  prominent 
part  than  formerly  in  every  mathematical  syllabus  is  ele- 
mentary trigonometry;  boys  are  taught  to  solve  triangles, 
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find  the  height  of  an  inaccessible  object,  or  the  bearing  of 

a    distant    landmark,    under    certain    simple    conditions, 

and  they  do  this  ad  nauseam,  so  that  in  giving  evidence 

before  a  joint  committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference 

and  the  representatives  of  the  War  Office,  a  professor  at 

oolwich   stated   that   nearly   all   boys   passing   into   the 

cademy — I  am  referring  to  a  date  some  little  time  before 

ugust,    1 9 14 — seemed   to  regard  the  solving  of  triangles 

the   whole   of   trigonometry,    and   deprecated   the   fact 

at  the  subject  was  useless  to  them  except  in  this  Hmited 

ay;  they  could  not  apply  it  with  any  intelligence  to  any 

roblem  of  the  most  elementary  character — in  other  words, 

at  the  subject  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  educational  value. 

may  fairly  be  urged,  Why  not  teach  trigonometry  dif- 

rently,  so  that  the  solving  of  triangles  shall  be  merely 

incident?     And  my  answer  to  that  is  that  the  concrete 

ousts  the  abstract,  our  tendency  is  to  drill  rather  than  to 

I'  ispire,  to  give  easy  smatterings  rather  than  to  develop 
iw. 
The  same  lack  of  spiritual  activity  could  be  illustrated 
y  the  consideration  of  the  position  which  elementary 
eometry  now  occupies  in  a  boy's  training.  When  the 
lucHd  regime  disappeared  the  charm  of  the  simpHcity 
of  his  style,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  step-by-step  logic 
were  replaced  by  the  measuring  of  angles  and  triangles, 
the  drawing  of  lines  and  circles;  no  objection  whatever 
can  be  made  to  the  concrete  in  its  rightful  place,  it  must 
precede  the  abstract,  but  what  if  it  replaces  the  abstract 
altogether,  as  it  has  done  to  such  a  large  extent?  This 
is  no  training  in  imaginative  effort,  or  in  that  capacity 
for  criticism  which  is  willing  to  examine  the  accuracy 
of  results.  I  have  known  boys  brought  up  on  a  long  course 
of  this  practical  work  find  the  square  foot  of  7  by  their 
rulers  and  protractors  to  be  5.23  centimetres,  and  leave 
their  results  quite  satisfied.  Truly  is  a  principle  of  intel- 
ligence said  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  eyes. 

I  am  of  course  not  thinking  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the 
education  of  the  average  boy,  and  the  sooner  it  is  recognized 
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that  seven  or  eight  hours  a  week  spent  by  him  at  scraps  of 
mathematical  subjects  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
which  satisfy  few  or  none  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
training,  and  which  do  not  alter  a  boy's  attitude  to  intellec- 
tual effort,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible  to  approach  the 
solution  of  the  congested  time-table  problem,  and  perhaps 
do  far  more,  foster  the  growth  of  a  true  spirit  in  education 
which  will  realize  the  dignity  of  that  power  of  patient,  hard 
work  which  is  so  admirable  in  the  Germans;  hoUdays, 
amusements,  things  of  the  sense,  have  usurped  its  place. 

In  this  connection  I  would  then  put  forward  a  suggestion, 
that  for  very  many  boys,  the  average  boys,  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  end  at  a  much  earher  age  than  at  pres- 
ent. I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  it  in 
most  cases  after  boys  have  left  their  preparatory  schools. 
It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  practical  measurement  should 
be  done,  and  if  boys  are  by  nature  and  ability  unable  to  do 
more,  let  the  fact  be  fully  recognized.  I  would  limit 
their  work  to  arithmetic,  a  certain  amount  of  geometrical 
drawing  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  size  of  angles, 
compass  bearings,  graphic  work,  and  such  like,  and  with  just 
enough  algebra  to  familiarize  them  with  generalized  arith- 
metical principles,  but  why  continue  dull  mechanical  toil 
whether  it  deals  with  logarithms  or  the  formulae  of  me- 
chanics? I  have  talked  with  several  masters  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools  and  have  found  a  surprizing  uni- 
formity of  agreement  with  the  view  just  exprest;  as  things 
are  a  much-desired  reform  would  be  to  abolish  mathe- 
matics altogether,  other  than  the  little  just  mentioned, 
as  part  of  the  compulsory  work  of  all  boys.  The  mathe- 
matics of  the  old  school  tried  to  lift  them  to  the  proud 
height  of  a  new  world,  the  new  bids  them  to  build  upon  ex- 
perience, and  offers  no  bright  vistas  to  the  mental  vision. 

This  suggestion  is  new  in  detail  rather  than  in  principle. 
For  many  years  Oxford  has  asked  for  little  more  from  the 
nonspecialists  who  enter  the  University;  the  mathematics 
required  for  Responsions  are  arithmetic,  a  Httle  algebra  or 
geometry.     My  idea  is  to  Hmit  the  mathematical  work  of 
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the  average  boy  to  less  than  this;  to  carry  out  the  idea 
presupposes  a  reform  in  examinations,  that  is  essential. 

Another  change  which  seems  to  me  desirable  is  to  make 
lectures  on  fundamental  principles  play  a  larger  part  in 
school   work   than   at  present,    on   mechanics,    mechanical 
powers,  astronomy,  etc.     It  would  be  harder  for  the  master, 
but  it  might  stimulate  more  desire  for  self -education,  which 
is  so  important.     The  Sisyphean  task   of  correcting  and 
doing  long    exercises  of    pattern  examples  offers  no  vision 
beyond  the  school  horizon,   no  prospect  on  to  unknown 
hills,  fine  things  to  be  seen,  and  heard  and  done.     Here  is 
delightful  picture  of  Faraday  lecturing  before  a  youth- 
ful  audience.     ''Mr.    Faraday   used   to   keep   his   children 
30  charmingly  and  brilliantly  listening  and  watching  for 
m  hour,   and  no  one  who  witnessed  that  truly  beautiful 
spectacle  of  a  sage  surrounded  by  happy  sparkHng  faces 
)f  children  could  think  of  any  teaching  of  schoolmasters 
'^orthy  of  mentioning.     There  should  never  be  in  any  school 
ich  a  teacher.     The  remembrance  of  him  as  he  appeared 
I  those   hours  is  delightful  and  unique."     But  there  are 
reat    teachers    even    among    schoolmasters,    such    a    one 
lUst  have  been  Prince  Lee — ''the  greatest,  as  I  beheve," 
id  the  revered  Bishop  Wescott,  "among  the  great  teachers 
)f  his  time."     His  pupils  were  his  fellow- workers,  he  made 
uhem  feel  that  in  all  learning  boys  must  not  be  so  much 
receptive  as  active,  and  they  only  learn  who  think.     Here 
perhaps  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter — they  only  learn  who 
think.     But  as  day  after  day  the  average  boy  goes  into  his 
classroom  to  use  his  ruler  and  compasses,  or  to  work  by 
formulae,  what  possible  good  can  it  be  to  him  educationally 
if  it  does  not  increase  his  mental  activity,  or  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  his  ideas,  or  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  man 
or  of  nature? 

I  have  written  with  my  thoughts  centered  upon  the 
average  boy,  and  advocated  a  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  congested  time-table  problem  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
in  so  far  as  the  great  majority  is  concerned.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  one  boy  who  shows  mathematical  abiUty  and  who 
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has  experienced  the  joy  "of  seeing  the  next  step,"  and  who 
is  so  often  now  being  sacrificed  in  the  wish  to  keep  the  many 
employed,  let  him  follow  his  bent  to  the  fullest  extent. 
For  him  there  is  no  better  mental  training,  none  which  is 
so  stimulating  and  so  responsive  to  effort,  none  which  helps 
him  to  see  more  clearly  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
whether  it  is  a  problem  in  science,  in  law,  or  in  commercial 
life.  Many  years  ago  when  Dr.  Kouth,  the  famous  mathe- 
matical coach  at  Cambridge,  who  had  trained  every  Senior 
Wrangler  and  men  at  the  top  of  the  Tripos  list  for  nearly 
thirty  consecutive  years,  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  career, 
a  number  of  his  old  pupils  met  together  to  do  him  honor. 
It  was  a  memorable  gathering  in  the  beautiful  Peter- 
house  Combination  room;  it  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  distinguished  mathematicians  as  for  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  mathematics  as  a  training  and 
education,  in  the  case  of  the  boys  who  could  profit  by  it, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  no  other  school  subject  could 
have  furnished  such  evidence  in  any  like  degree.  There 
were  men  at  the  top  of  every  profession — except  the  scho- 
lastic ;  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  impossible  for  an  able 
mathematician  to  rise  in  that  profession  alone? — there 
were  judges  galore,  distinguished  Q.  C.'s,  men  eminent  in 
medicine  and  science,  specialists  whose  names  were  house- 
hold words  in  every  profession  and  walk  of  life.  These 
were  the  men  who  as  boys  had  been  "able  to  see  the  next 
step,"  and  who  are  now  in  many  schools  being  sacrificed 
to  the  average  boy;  they  had  felt  the  growing  power  which 
is  engendered  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  joy  in  creative 
effort,  the  greatest  joy  in  Hfe.  Let  mathematics  primarily 
be  for  educating  the  human  mind  and  not  merely  for  in- 
struction, or  let  it  make  way  for  some  other  subject  which 
can  play  a  larger  part  in  deepening  the  intellectual  life 
and  in  enforcing  the  moral  value  of  intellectual  effort. 

C.  H.  P.  Mayo 


Ill 

GERMAN  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO 
The  article  discussing  Prussian  influences  on  American 
schools  by  Professor  Jones  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review  is  Hkely  to  leave  in  the  minds  of 
readers  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  impression  re- 
garding the  importance  of  these  influences.  To  be  sure, 
Professor  Jones  is  explicit  in  his  affirmations  that  our 
present  school  organization  borrowed  liberally  from  Ger- 
many, but  the  concrete  cases  which  he  describes  in  his 
study  of  Massachusetts  schools  do  not  impress  one  as 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  American 
schools  were  modeled  on  a  foreign  pattern. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  even  the  casual 
dent  that  Massachusetts  is  not  so  likely  to  furnish  a 
clear-cut  example  as  are  some  of  the  states  where  the  factors 
entering  into  social  organization  are  less  complicated  by 
long  tradition.  There  are,  indeed,  evidences  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts situation  impressive  enough  to  convince  Professor 
Jones  of  the  importance  of  German  influence,  but  it  is  in 
Ohio  that  the  case  becomes  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
the  reservations  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  examples. 
Ohio  exercised  a  unique  influence  on  American  schools 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  was  in  this  section 
the  northwest  territory  that  public  education  first  re- 
ved  the  support  from  public  lands  which  has  made 
possible  all  the  developments  of  school  funds  in  the  central 
and  western  states.  It  was  in  Ohio  that  the  problem  of 
school  taxation  was  worked  out  and  that  higher  education 
as  well  as  elementary  education  was  first  supported  out  of 
the  public  purse  on  a  liberal  scale.  It  was  in  Ohio  that  the 
present  type  of  school  organization  was  precipitated  under 
the  strongest  kind  of  German  influence. 

The  organization  of  pubhc  elementary  schools  in  Ohio 
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was  going  forward  vigorously  during  the  very  years  when 
Horace  Mann  was  working  in  Massachusetts  for  those 
great  reforms  which  substituted  for  the  district  school  a 
centralized,  supervised  and  graded  system.  The  dates 
to  be  included  in  our  study  are  thus  easy  to  set;  they  fall 
within  the  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850  and  include 
especially  the  twelve  years  from  1836  to  1848. 

This  study  will  be  based  on  two  series  of  documents. 
First,  we  shall  draw  from  the  laws  and  resolutions  past 
by  the  Ohio  legislature.  Here  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  of  German  influence  in  school  matters.  Second, 
we  shall  draw  on  the  school  reports  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. From  these  reports  we  get  those  details  which 
are  needed  to  make  possible  an  interpretation  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  general  school  law  of  Ohio^  past  in  1831  deals  very 
briefly  with  the  subject  of  instruction  in  common  schools. 
The  subjects  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraphs 
are  reading,  writing  and  arithemetics.  The^  law  also 
provides  in  an  indefinite  phrase  for  "other  necessary  branches 
of  education."  The  chief  matters  dealt  with  in  this  law 
are  not  the  subjects  "of  instruction  but  school  funds,  school 
districts,  and  school  officials.  The  law,  after  describing  the 
local  districts  with  their  large  powers,  provides  only  one 
centralized  agency,  namely,  the  county  board  of  examiners 
which  licenses  teachers. 

One  item  in  this  law  which  is  especially  important  be- 
cause it  indicates  the  character  of  the  school  population 
provided  for  an  enumeration  of  the  youth  of  each  district 
"between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  not  in- 
cluding any  who  are  married."  This  enumeration  is  the 
basis  of  the  organization  of  instruction  and  of  the  distri- 
bution of  funds. 

The  school  system  which  is  revealed  by  this  law  is  a 

district  system  in  which  local  officers  determine  the  course 

of  study  and  the  equipment  of  the  schools.     The  county 

board  certifies   teachers.     Children   and  young  people  of 

1  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  414. 
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ages  from  four  to  twenty-one  go  to  school.  There  is 
in  this  system  no  intimation  that  a  child  is  to  stop  his  com- 
mon school  training  at  any  age  other  than  that  at  which  he 
reaches  his  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ad- 
equate provision  for  a  higher  education.  All  education  is 
thought  of  as  common  to  all  minors. 

Among  the  local  laws  past  at  this  session  are  numerous 
acts  incorporating  literary  associations  and  several  incor- 
porating higher  schools,  as,  for  example,  the  Woodward 
High  School  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  (January  15,  183 1), 
the  Columbus  Female  Academy  (February  9,  1831),  Dela- 
ware Academy  (February  22,  1831),  and  others.  These 
local  acts  give  evidence  of  a  widespread  interest  in  education 
beyond  the  three  R's.  The  schools  created  are  not,  how- 
ever, part  of  the  common  school  system.  Their  courses 
of  study  and  their  student  population  are  in  no  wise  stand- 
ardized. All  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  took  the 
product  of  the  district  school  and  continued  into  higher 
courses  the  training  of  the  lower  school. 

The  next  few  years  produce  only  formal  revivSions  of  the 

^B^  of  1 83 1.     Each  year,  however,  new  acts  of  incorpora- 

^H)n  add  to  the  number  of  private  higher  schools.     Among 

^He  acts  of  incorporation  appear  now  with  increasing  fre- 

^^Biency  references  to  German  Lutheran  churches.     These 

churches    are    evidently    active    in    matters    educational. 

Thus,  on  January  30,  1834,  there  is  an  act  incorporating 

"the  Trustees  of  the  German  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the 

German  Lutheran  Synod  of   Ohio  and  adjacent  States." 

Kin  1836  on  March  4  the  legislature  past  the  following 
solution:  "Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  That  C.  B.  Stowe,  Professor  in  one  of  the 
l^fcterary  Institutions  of  this  State,  be  requested  to  collect, 
^Turing  the  progress  of  his  contemplated  tour  in  Europe, 
such  facts  and  information  as  he  may  deem  useful  to  the 
State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  pubHc  instruc- 
tion and  education,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  several 
countries  thru  which  he  may  pass,  and  make  report  thereof, 
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with  such  practicable  observations  as  he  may  think  proper, 
to  the  next  General  Assembly.- 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  had  delivered  a  little  time  before  in  Cin- 
cinnati an  address  entitled  The  Prussian  System  of  PubHc 
Instruction  and  Its  Applicability  to  the  United  States. 
This  address  was  based  on  studies  which  Stowe  had  made, 
including  the  reading  of  Cousin's  famous  report  entitled 
PubHc  Instruction  in  Prussia.  The  American  edition  of 
this  report  had  appeared  in  1835  in  New  York.^ 

The  Cousin  report  and  Professor  Stowe 's  address  point 
out  among  other  matters  the  advantages  of  a  centralized  or- 
ganization. It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  on  March 
27,  1837,  the  legislature  past  an  act^  providing  for  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  This  officer  was 
to  collect  information,  examine  and  supervise  schools, 
and  hold  them  to  the  law  in  matters  of  finance  and  enum- 
eration. In  the  statements  with  regard  to  enumeration 
we  find  once  more  a  clear  indication  that  the  common 
school  was  intended  for  all  children  up  to  their  majority. 
It  is  explicitly  pointed  out  that  the  enumeration  includes 
all  children  and  youths  from  four  to  twenty-one. 

The  first  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature during  the  same  year  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Lewis 
of  Cincinnati. 

On  January  4  and  16,  1838,^  the  legislature  exprest  its 
thanks  to  Professor  Stowe  for  his  report  and  gave  him 
$500  as  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  trip  abroad.  His 
report  was  printed  and  widely  distributed,  not  only  in  Ohio 
but  also  in  other  states. 

On  March  7,  1838,  an  elaborate  new  law^  on  the  common 
schools  was  past,  repealing  all  previous  laws.  This  law 
reaffirmed  the  action  creating  a  state  superintendent  but 
modified  in  many  respects  the  constitution  of  school  dis- 

2  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  654. 

'  Wiley  and  Long,  161  Broadway. 

*  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  82. 

6  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  404. 

«  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  21. 
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tricts.  It  left  the  district  as  the  unit  of  operation  but  pro- 
vided that  "the  township  clerk  of  each  township,  shall  be 
superintendent  of  common  schools."  This  officer  had 
powers  in  his  territory  analogous  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  superintendent.  The  creation  of  this  officer  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  a  new  principle — the  principle 
centralized  supervision. 

By  this  same  law  the  county  auditor  was  made  county 
perintendent,    thus    adding  another  central  supervisory 
cer  to  the  system. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  this  law  for  a  paper  to  be  called 
e  Ohio  Common  School  Director  to  be  issued  from  "the 
at  of  Government"  and  to  be  sent  to  each  district.  This 
per  was  to  carry  to  the  districts  information  and  di- 
ections  as  to  their  modes  of  procedure.  Here  was  another 
centralizing  agency. 

I  While  setting  up  all  this  centralized  machinery,  the  law 
;  1838  explicitly  provided  that  the  district  directors  should 
I  responsible  for  the  schoolhouses,  should  employ  teachers, 
ake  rules  for  the  government  of  schools,  **  determine 
hat  ages  may  attend  the  different  schools,  or  at  the 
[jBferent  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  said  school 
taught,  and  what  number  shall  be  assigned  to  each 
teacher,  giving  to  all  in  the  district  an  equal  privilege; 
may  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  school, 
so  that  reading,  writing  and  arithemetic  shall  all  be  taught 
in  the  EngHsh  language."  It  is  true  to  the  facts  to  say 
that  this  law  made  the  school  a  part  of  society's  political 
machinery  but  left  to  local  officers  the  determination  of 
the  content  of  a  common  education.  Such  steps  were 
natural  in  a  period  when  it  was  the  political  organization 
of  the  state  which  was  most  in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  machinery  set  up  in  the  law  of  1838  could  not  run 
very  long,  however,  without  affecting  the  interests  of  pupils 
on  the  educational  side.  The  content  of  education  is  after 
all  the  important  matter.  The  law  of  1838  had  required 
instruction  in  EngHsh.  The  next  year  brings  us  evidences 
«of  influences  of  a  type  with  which  we  of  this  modern  period 
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are  very  familiar.  On  March  i6,  1839,  Section  18  of  an 
act  set  forth  "That  in  any  district  where  the  directors 
keep  an  English  school,  and  do  not  have  the  branches 
taught  in  German,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  youths  in  such 
district,  who  desire  to  learn  in  the  German  language,  to 
attend  at  a  district  German  School ....  and  (the  directors) 
shall  give  the  teachers  of  the  school  or  schools  where  such 
youths  attend,  an  order  or  orders  on  the  proper  township 
treasurer  for  the  portion  of  school  money  that  would  be 
coming  to  such  youth  from  the  funds  of  the  proper  district."^ 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  same  rule  shall  apply  to  those 
seeking  English  instruction  in  German  districts.  The 
provisions  for  instruction  in  German  were  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  legislation  in  the  following  year. 

Such  laws  as  these  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  in- 
fluence of  German  settlers  was  very  powerful.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  Stowe's  reports  and  the  ferment  for  a 
new  type  of  educational  organization,  the  German  in- 
fluence can  very  justly  be  described  as  dominant. 

While  this  large  body  of  new  legislation  applying  to 
the  common  schools  was  being  enacted  the  number  of  private 
schools  incorporated  increased.  Such  schools  were  in  a 
position  to  exact  payments  from  the  public  funds  in  so  far 
as  they  provided  German  instruction  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred it  to  instruction  in  English.  German  schools  flour- 
ished under  this  arrangement  and  received  not  only  older 
pupils  but  also  those  just  beginning  their  schooling. 

Other  evidences  appear  during  this  period  of  the  political 
and  social  inportance  of  the  German  immigrant.  One 
of  these  evidences  may  be  reproduced.  On  December 
22,  1838,  a  significant  resolution  was  past  by  the  legis- 
lature— the  first  of  a  series  of  like  actions  taken  from  year 
to  year  for  several  years:  ''Resolved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
employ  a  suitable  person  at  a  fair  compensation  to  trans- 
late the  governor's  message  into  the  German  language, 
and  contract  with  a  printer  to  print  the  same." 
»  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  65. 
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The  rapid  progress  made  toward  centralization  and 
systematic  organization,  the  influence  of  the  Germans 
both  in  school  matters  and  politics  can  be  sketched  only 
in  broad  outlines  so  long  as  we  hold  merely  to  state  legisla- 
tion. We  shall  see  the  meaning  of  this  period  more  clearly  if 
we  examine  the  details  of  a  single  school  organization. 
It  is  here  that  we  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
transformation  which  these  years  were  working  in  school 
organization  and  of  the  importance  of  German  influence 
in  directing  this  reorganization. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  by  an  ordinance  of  its  council 
past  in  February,  1830,  divided  the  city  into  ten  districts. 
For  the  city  as  a  whole  there  was  a  "Board  of  Trustees 
and  Visitors"  who  had  * 'general  superintendence  of  the 
schools."  In  1833  we  find  a  record  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
is  important  for  our  discussion  as  showing  the  unsettled 
condition  up  to  that  time  of  the  school  age.  The  Council's 
action  is  as  follows:  "But  they  (the  council)  do  not  agree 
with  them  (the  Trustees)  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  altering 
the  school  law  as  to  excluding  from  the  Common  Schools 
all  children  under  six  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  at  the 
time  of  application;  for,  with  all  due  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  school  law  contains  all  necessary 
provision  on  that  subject.  The  3rd  section  of  said  law 
says,  'that  said  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  said  city 
shall  at  all  times  be  equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  children 
of  a  proper  age  who  may  reside  therein.'  As  this  proper 
age  is  nowhere  fixt,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  Trustees  and  Visitors,  sanctioned 
by  the  City  Council.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  but  that  the  school  law  contemplates  the 
establishing  a  school  in  each  ward,  to  which  all  children 
shall  first  be  sent  that  can  not  read  at  the  time  of  apphca- 
tion,  for  in  the  5th  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Trustees 
and  Visitors  to  'cause  at  least  one  school  to  be  kept  in^each 
ward  for  the  term  of  six  months  in  each  year,  between  the 
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15th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  October,  by  some  suitable 
female  teacher,  for  the  instruction  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age.'"^ 

The  matter  was  evidently  settled  during  the  years  im- 
mediately following  1833  for  in  the  next  report  which  is 
at  hand,  namely,  that  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the  City 
Council  on  March  21,  1836,  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years  (the 
only  ages  admissible  into  the  Common  Schools)  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  about  5,550;  of  which  2,670 
were  males  and  2,880  females.  Of  these  595  were  of  6,  564 
of  7,  561  of  8,  548  of  9,  621  of  10,  522  of  II,  647  of  12,  515 
of  13,  562  of  14,  and  515  of  15  years.  About  3,300  of  these 
were  then  in  attendance  at  the  various  pubHc  and  private 
schools  of  the  city  (namely,  380  of  6,  390  of  7,  398  of  8, 
388  of  9,  426  of  10,  318  of  II,  343  of  12,  263  of  13,  251  of  14, 
and  138  of  15). "» 

On  June  29,  1841  a  full  table ^°  is  suppHed  as  a  part  of 
the  report  showing  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  age  to 
be  as  follows : 

Years      6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

878      612      639      541      477      376      354      253      182       174 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  omission  of  i6  from  the 
statement  of  1836  and  the  table  of  1841. 

The  attendance  tables  for  the  next  six  years  do  not 
give  the  details  for  the  different  ages.  The  report  of  1848 
gives  the  following  figures  :^^ 

Years      6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15        16 

1 32 1         886        860        776        693        548        492        327         176        88        29 

These  tables  show  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  older  pupils  during  the  years  from  1836 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1833,  p.  n. 

•  Atmual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1836,  p.  3. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1841,  p.  34. 

^^  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1848,  p.  15. 
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to   1848.     This  decrease  is  foreshadowed  in   the  omission 

I  of  16  from  the  table  of  1841   and  was  doubtless  marked 

I  earlier  than    1848.     But   the  attendance   tables  were  not 

given  in  full  for  the  intervening  years  and  the  only  exact 

I  facts  at  hand  are  those  repeated. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  number  of  older 

pupils  decreases  while  the  school  population  as  a  whole 

is  increasing  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  improving 

I  under  increasingly   efficient  supervision.     What  is  the  ex- 

!  planation  of  this  striking  fact?     The  answer  is  to  be  found 

'  in  the  following  quotations.     The  report  of  June  30,  1838, 

contains  the  following  paragraph : 

"Many  of  the  Common  Schools  have,  within  the  last 
year,  been  graded,  and  the  males  and  females  placed  in 
separate  apartments,  under  appropriate  teachers.  The 
results  of  this  plan  have  been  so  favorable,  that  the  Trustees 
would  recommend  the  same  measure  to  be  carried  out  in 
those  schools,  where  the  males  and  females  are  collected 
together  in  the  same  rooms." ^^ 

The  report  of  1839,  commenting  on  the  matter  of  grading, 
has  the  following  statement : 

"The  system  of  grading  or  classing  the  pupils,  hereto- 
I  fore  adopted,  has  been  more  fully  carried  into  effect  in  all 
the  schools,  and  its  benefits  more  generally  felt  and  approved, 
i  It  tends  to  Hghten  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  to  promote 
I  good  order  in  the  schools,  and  to  secure  to  the  pupils  a 
I  more  certain  and  rapid  advancement  in  their  studies. 
I A  proper  classification  of  those  pupils,  most  regular  in 
I  their  attendance  at  school,  may  hereafter  be  called  for. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  we  can 
I  offer  in  support  of  the  practical  attainments  secured  in 
:  the  Common  Schools,  that  a  respectable  number  of  the 
!  pupils,  educated  in  them,  have  past  highly  creditable  ex- 
aminations before  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  Inspectors, 
,and  several  of  them  are  now  among  the  best  teachers 
I  in  the  juvenile  departments  of  these  schools,  while  others 
I  ^2  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
i  Cincinnati,  1838,  p.  3. 
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have  engaged  in  business,  or  have  entered  upon  their  aca- 
demic studies.  "^^ 

The  new  graded  school  was  in  its  course  of  study  and 
in  the  number  of  its  steps  closely  patterned  on  the  ex- 
ample of  Germany.  We  do  not  have  explicit  statements 
on  this  matter  until  1848,  tho  earlier  reports  give  Hsts  of 
books  which  make  it  certain  that  from  the  first  the  new 
graded  school  was  an  eight-  or  nine-year  school.  The  re- 
port of  1848  leaves  the  matter  in  no  doubt  whatsoever  by 
giving  a  full  outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  common 
school.  This  outline  describes  nine  years  of  the  common 
branches  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  German  Volksschule  and  wholly  different  in  its  con- 
ception from  the  curriculum  of  the  native  American  dis- 
trict school.  There  is  provision  in  this  outline  for  indi- 
vidual progress  and  there  is  some  reference  to  higher  sub- 
jects in  the  upper  years.  The  age  tables  reproduced  above 
together  with  the  footnote  to  the  curriculum  make  it  certain 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  graded  school  for  pupils  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.     The  footnote  is  as  follows: 

"The  Pupils  are  required  to  pass  from  one  Section  to 
another,  on  examination,  so  soon  as  qualified  in  the  studies 
of  the  section,  satisfactory  to  the  respective  teachers  to 
whom  the  pupils  are  to  be  transferred,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  local  trustees.  The  general  transfer  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  each  year."^* 

Thus  we  see  that  Cincinnati  had  rapidly  thrown  off 
the  organization  of  the  typical  American  district  school, 
the  school  for  pupils  from  four  to  twenty-one.  For  this 
native  organization  was  substituted  in  the  period  under 
discussion  a  school  for  children  from  six  to  fourteen  or  at 
most  fifteen.  The  whole  reform  was  put  thru  in  a  very 
few  years  and  those  years  were  absolutely  coincident  with 
the  years  of  Stowe's  writings  and  strong  German  influence. 

The  Cincinnati  report  of  1848  is  full  of  interesting  his- 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  4. 

1*  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1848,  p.  61. 
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torical  material.     It  proposes  a  new  central  school  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  common 
school.     This  proposal  has  in  it  the  germs  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican high  school  in  unmistakable  form.     It  also  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  four-year  course  in  the  high  school.     This 
four-year  course  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  one  half  of 
the  eight-year  curriculum  of  the  lower  school  was  primary 
and  one  half  was  advanced.     The  division  of  the  eight- 
year  common  school  into  two  periods  of  four  years  was 
irried  over  into  the  new  central  school. 
During  the  same  years  that  Cincinnati  was  organizing 
ts  central  schools  (1847-48)  the  Akron  charter  was  past 
)y   the    Ohio    legislature.     This    Akron    charter    provided 
For  a  board  of  education,  a  primary  school,  and  a  central 
:hool,  following  exactly  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  grades, 
'he  pattern  was  evidently  well  recognized.     The  Akron 
LW  was  afterwards  (1849)  made  general  and  opened  the 
ray  for  the  spread  to  all  of  the  towns  of  Ohio  of  the  organiza- 
[on  outlined  above  as  established  in  1847-48  in  Cincinnati. 
It  may  be  well  to  bring  up  at  this  time  the  second  line 
[f  evidence  which  shows  that  during  this  period  Cincinnati 
ras  constantly  called  on  to  give  recognition  to  its  strong 
rerman  element. 

The  report  of  1839  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

*'This  Board  have  already  recommended  the  establish- 

lent  of  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  population, 

^o  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  should 

iderstand  both  the  EngHsh  and  German  languages,  thereby 

lore  fully   extending  to   our   German  fellow-citizens   the 

[vantages  of  an  English  education.     They  are  ready  to 

)mmence  such  a  school  so  soon  as  a  suitable  teacher  and 

^oom  can  be  procured. "^^ 

That  the  matter  here  referred  to  was  even  at  that  time 
ine  of  grave  concern  is  shown  by  a  note  added  by  the 
^resident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  report  contain- 
ig  the  above-quoted  paragraph. 

15  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  lo-ii. 
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"Since  the  foregoing  report  was  put  to  press,  I  have 
heard  some  remarks,  mistaken  as  they  were,  which  have 
led  me  to  fear  that,  from  the  paragraph  on  pages  lo  and  ii, 
referring  to  'the  estabHshment  of  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  population,'  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
German  children  were  not  received  into  the  Common  Schools 
of  our  city.  For  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  such  er- 
roneous impression,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  no  restric- 
tion of  the  kind  exists.  The  children  of  our  German  fellow- 
citizens  have  the  same  right  to  attend  these  schools  that 
belongs  to  those  of  our  native  citizens.  This  right  and 
privilege  they  should  not  part  with,  for  if  claimed  and 
enjoyed,  it  furnishes  them  with  the  best  and  most  perfect 
facility  for  acquiring  the  English  language,  the  acquisition 
of  which  constitutes  a  ready  means  of  placing  them  upon  an 
equality,  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  with  the 
most  favored  children  of  our  country.  Many  of  the  German 
children  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools,  and 
making  rapid  progress  in  their  studies.  The  difference  in 
language  is  the  only  prominent  cause  of  division.  Were  I 
therefore  a  German,  and  had  I  adopted  this  as  my  country, 
I  would  oppose  all  rheasures  in  our  common  school  system, 
having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school  for  the  instruction  of  German  children;  unless  it 
were  merely  an  introductory  school,  such  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Trustees  in  the  paragraph  already  referred 
to;  for  such  a  distinction  in  education  would  necessarily 
keep  up  a  foreign  nationality  of  character  for  at  least  half 
a  century,  without  producing  any  beneficial  results.  Such 
measures,  therefore,  would  be  impolitic,  and  should  be  op- 
posed, not  only  by  the  German,  but  also  by  the  American 
population.  "^^ 

In  1840  the  matter  was  still  under  consideration. 

"Upon  our  successors  also  will  fall  the  establishment 
of  night  schools;  and  of  a  school  or  schools  for  the  German 
children.     We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  person,  capable 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  31. 
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of  teaching  German  and  English,  and  have,  therefore,  not 
founded  the  school  contemplated  by  the  law  of  last  winter; 
meantime,  we  would  say  to  our  German  fellow-citizens 
that  those  of  their  children,  now  in  our  schools,  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  will  soon  possess  a  good  English 
education,  such  as  will  secure  their  success,  if  used  aright." ^^ 

In  1 84 1  the  German  schools  are  reported  as  estabHshed. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  I^egislature  of  the  State, 
past  March  19,  1841,  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  have,  during 
the  last  year,  established  two  German  Enghsh  Schools,  with 
five  teachers.  In  devising  a  system  of  instruction  and  a 
suitable  mode  of  conducting  these  schools,  the  Trustees 
have  encountered  some  difficulties.  The  undertaking  being 
entirely  new,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  embarrassments 
would  present  themselves  in  adopting  a  system  on  which 
these  schools  should  be  established  and  permanently  con- 
ducted. The  plans  adopted  and  hitherto  pursued  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Trustees  rather  as  experiments  than  as  a 
system  to  be  permanently  adhered  to.  In  these  we  find 
nothing  to  condemn  and  much  to  approve;  and  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Trustees  are  pursuing  the  right  course 
in  order  to  discover  the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  designs  of  the  Legislature."^^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pursue 
the  matter  thru  subsequent  reports.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  history  of  schools  in  Cincinnati  even  in  recent  years 
knows  that  the  influence  of  the  German  Volksschule  is 
not  yet  dead  in  that  city,  or  at  least  it  was  not  dead  twelve 
months  ago. 

Enough  of  the  history  of  Ohio  has  been  reviewed  to 
make  it  clear  that  during  the  two  decades  from  1830  to 
1850  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  educational  system 
took  place.  The  facts  also  give  proof  that  the  urgent  pleas 
of  Stowe,   the  writings  of  Cousin,   the  German  example, 

^^  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1840,  p.  4. 

^8  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1841,  p.  42-43. 
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and  the  influx  of  German  settlers  operated  powerfully 
to  influence  this  reorganization. 

The  native  American  district  school  which  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  state  in  1831  was  a  school  with  a  very 
simple  course  of  study,  a  very  short  school  year,  and  a 
group  of  cheap  teachers.  In  his  third  report  published  as 
late  as  1839  State  Superintendent  Lewis  summarizes  his 
statistics  as  follows: 

"This  shows  an  average  of  four  months'  school  in  each 
district,  and  of  thirty-five  scholars  in  each  school. 

"The  average  wages  of  the  teachers  per  month  is  $13.43. 
But  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  females,  who 
do  not  receive  an  average  of  over  $10.00  per  month  (tho 
some  females  receive  much  more).  This  would  leave  to 
the  male  teachers  an  average  of,  say,  $16  per  month.  "^^ 

For  this  meager  school  without  definite  organization 
there  was  substituted  in  the  cities  with  astonishing  rapidity 
a  wholly  different  type  of  school.  No  more  impressive 
evidence  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  complete  contrast 
between  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  new  school  and  in  the 
district  school. 

Across  the  path  of  this  native  district  school  came  a 
reform.  The  large  body  of  legislation  which  was  enacted 
between  1830  and  1840  must  be  accounted  for  by  some 
vigorous  influence.  That  influence  was  described  ex- 
plicitly and  loudly  in  Stowe's  writings  and  in  the  demands 
of  the  Germans  who  came  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new 
country. 

The  facts  which  Ohio  contributes  to  educational  history 
are  somewhat  more  easily  compiled  and  presented  than  the 
facts  which  Professor  Jones  describes  in  his  article  on 
Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  preserved  for  a  long  time 
the  traditions  of  the  English  system.  Furthermore,  when 
the  reforms  of  1840  came  in  Massachusetts  they  were 
obscured  in  some  measure  by  departures  from  the  simpler 

1^  Samuel  Lewis,  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  Made  to  the  Thirty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  1839,  p.  38. 
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district  system  which  had  been  worked  out  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  fundamental  fact  remains  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  were  directed 
toward  grading  and  centraHzed  supervision.  The  fact 
is  that  the  common  school  which  Horace  Mann  found  in 
Massachusetts  trained  children  from  four  to  twenty-one 
in  a  meager  course  of  the  three  R's.  The^  common  school 
that  the  reforms  started  by  Horace  Mann  gave  to  Mas- 
sachusetts was  a  graded  school  where  pupils  stayed  for  the 
most  part  only  until  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
fact  is  that  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  aHke  a  radical 
reform  was  wrought  in  a  short  span  of  years  and  the  com- 
mon school  that  emerged  was  not  the  native  common  school 
oi  America  but  the  eleinentary  school  of  Europe. 

Chari^es  H.  Judd 
University  of  Chicago 


IV 

VITAL  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 

I 

The  little  girl  who  announced  to  her  admiring  family 
that  she  had  been  reading  "a  novel  without  plot,  purpose, 
or  incident,  called  the  Holy  Bible"  is  a  not  unfair  exponent 
of  certain  aspects  of  contemporary  education.  This  train- 
ing in  critical  method,  before  the  mind  has  been  stored 
with  the  proper  content  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  training, 
is  bringing  its  own  results.  Are  there  not  wiser  ways  of 
approaching  the  great  storehouses  of  human  thought  and 
experience?  Is  there  not  today,  in  American  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges,  too  much  English,  and  too  little 
English  Literature;  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  analytical 
processes  and  too  little  upon  imaginative  contact  with 
great  poetry  and  prose  masterpieces;  too  determined  an 
attempt  to  draw  from  young  minds,  both  in  criticism  and 
in  creation,  expression  of  thought  and  feehng  not  yet  at- 
tained— a  barren  task;  too  little  attempt  to  feed  young 
minds  with  "the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful?"  Our  failure 
to  induce  the  young  to  enlarge  their  Hves  by  close  acquain- 
tance with  the  profound  interpretations  of  existence  ex- 
prest  in  our  great  literature,  and  their  consequent  neglect 
of  the  best  and  finest  in  our  tradition,  is  resulting  in  a 
certain  youthful  emptiness,  and  in  a  sense  of  values  well 
represented  in  the  aforementioned  comment  on  Holy 
Writ.  There  is  not,  in  our  modern  system  of  education, 
sufficient  culttue,  sufficient  study  of  the  Hterature  which 
represents  the  deepest  part  of  our  race  experience,  which 
affords  elements  that  will  nourish  young  minds  and  souls, 
and  give  high  standards  of  excellence  to  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection. 

Not  only  are  immature  students  in  great  numbers  led 
to  express  much  when  they  have  little  to  express,  to  criticise 
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where  they  should  reverence  but — in  many  places,  not  the 
best — they  are  led  to  accept  a  standard  narrow  and  cramping. 
The  always  recurring  demand  for  dogma  that  will  serve  as 
infallible  guide  in  the  matter  of  judgment  has  long  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  academic  life  in  training  which,  without 
confessing  the  fact,  goes  back  for  its  inspiration  to  eighteenth 
century  pseudo-classicism,  with  its  faith  in  an  abstract 
formula  as  absolute  standard  of  excellence  its  externality, 
its  emphasis  upon  manner  rather  than  upon  matter,  its  weary 
tendency  to  teach  form  as  form,  divided  to  a  great  extent 
from  substance — a  creed  which  produced  in  every  country 
in  Europe  a  literature  increasingly  devoid  of  content. 
Under  new  phraseology  and  disguise  of  contemporary  terms, 
this  creed  is  worked  out  today  in  an  English  system,  out- 
grown in  a  few  leading  institutions,  but  dominant  in  un- 
numbered others,  which  wearily  iterates  the  obvious  fact 
that  any  bit  of  writing  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end;  which  glorifies  paragraph  structure  as  some- 
thing akin  to  an  article  of  faith ;  and  gives  scant  attention  to 
the  true  psychological  development  of  an  idea,  shaping 
itself,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  into  perfect  form.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  one  observes  the  irresistible  trend  of  our 
life  and  endeavor  toward  mechanism.  This  system  is 
based  largely  upon  selected  bits  of  old  critical  theory, 
eclectic,  arbitrary,  and — illustrated  as  it  often  is  by  pieces 
of  literature  chosen  from  different  periods,  and  studied 
without  reference  to  development,  setting,  or  national 
significance — it  lacks  vital  principle,  and  fails  in  profound 
understanding  of  the  laws  that  govern  growth. 

The  system,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  put  upon  writing, 
has  proved  itself,  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  remarkably 
sterile  in  the  production  of  authors,  but  remarkably  fertile 
in  the  production  of  critics  who  are  omniscient  all  too 
young.  To  them  certain  canons  in  regard  to  good  taste 
seem  to  embody  ultimate  wisdom;  they  show  great  deft- 
ness in  the  management  of  the  foot-rule  put  into  their 
hands,  and  an  amazing  swiftness  of  condemnation  for 
any  literature  that  does  not  conform  to  it.     In  vain  one 
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pleads  for  a  humanistic  standard,  for  study  of  a  bit  of 
literature  as  an  expression  of  individual  insight,  an  ex- 
pression also  of  the  ideas  or  ideals  of  the  age.  A  folk- 
tale is  condemned  because  the  material  is  not  managed 
according  to  rules;  Keats'  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  is  pro- 
nounced inartistic  because  the  bedesman  has — heaven  save 
the  mark — nothing  to  do  with  the  plot!  Sometimes 
the  formula  claps  down  upon  the  mind  like  an  ex- 
tinguisher, with  fatal  effect,  destroying  the  power  to  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  either  form  or  content 
in  a  given  bit  of  work.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence  that 
young  students  are  being  thus  made  blind  to  content,  to 
spiritual  issue,  to  beauty  not  provided  for  in  the  rules. 
Unaware  of  imaginative,  conscious  only  of  logical  values, 
they  ignore  the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  for  linger- 
ing contemplation  of  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end.  Thus  they  become  the  true  great-grandchildren  of 
Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  days  of  their 
most  drastic  finalities  of  judgment,  in  a  belief  that  "poetry 
has  this  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  religion,  that  its 
standards  were  fixt  long  ago  by  certain  inspired  writers, 
whose  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  call  in  question." 
The  most  amusing  aspect  of  the  working  of  this  modern 
dogma  is  the  way  in  which  youthful  critics,  finding  their 
own  efforts  criticized,  hasten  to  turn  the  tables,  measuring 
out  to  the  mighty  dead  the  judgment  meted  them.  Using 
their  foot-rule  to  determine  the  Hmitless  horizon  line  of  the 
mind  of  genius,  they  find  their  vision  limited  by  the  foot- 
rule,  and  lose  the  horizon  line  altogether.  It  is  with  min- 
gled wrath  and  amusement  that  one  observes  the  fashion 
in  which  the  very  young  patronize  the  immortals;  Shakes- 
speare  did  well,  they  admit,  considering  his  lack  of  such  train- 
ing as  they  themselves  halve  had,  yet  what  might  he  not 
have  done  if  he  had  but  known  the  rules!  Their  com- 
miseration of  Keats  for  his  failure  as  a  poet  does  more 
credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  heads.  Alas  that  the 
highly  cultivated  sense  of  proportion  should  miss  its  true 
application  here ! 
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The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  working  of  this  teaching, 
is  its  check  on  individual  endeavor.     Many  a  youth  of 
i  twenty,  able  to  apply  a  formula  of  criticism — and  it  is  no 
I  difficult  task  for  any  one  with  a  fairly  logical  mind — rests 
there  as  in  some  achievement.     This  effortless  superiority 
is  full  of  danger,  for  to  be  complacent  too  young  spells 
i  failure;    an    undergraduate's  acceptance  of  the  dogma  of 
I  his  own  infaUibility  as  critic  means,   perhaps,   remaining 
i  an  undergraduate  for  life.     Satisfaction  with  meager  achieve- 
j  ment;  lack  of  curiosity;  fear  to  search  further  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  lest  there  be  difficulty  in  getting  the 
!  new  material  into  shape,  mark  many  of  our  students  of  today 
1  who  have  been  taught  all  too  well;  and  the  time  that  should 
I  bring   the   keenest   hunger   and   thirst,    tireless    endeavor, 
j  determination  to  find  out  the  best  that  the  recorded  past 
1  has  to  offer,  means  contented  resting  in  an  effete  and  base- 
!  less  conviction  of  attainment.     PoHsh  should  not  be  too 
high  before  the  building  has  proceeded  even  a  little  way; 
and    too    elaborate    a    finish    upon  a  young  mind  means 
only  too  often  a  finish  indeed.     We  must  win  free  from  the 
sterile  superiority  of  our  academic  young;  must  hold  before 
them  a  harder,  finer,  higher  standard  of  attainment;  must 
rouse  in  them  a  sense  of  divine  dissatisfaction  with  the 

H resent,  in  face  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task. 
I  n 

If  we  return  thus  to  teaching  literary  dogma,  of  what 

avail  was  that  great  revolution  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 

[the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  discovery  that  the  wise 

■jway  to  study  literature  is  to  study  its  natural  growth? 

IBien    the    German    philosopher-scholars — in    this    great 

■fperiod  of  human   development,    the   Kantian  period,    full 

I  of  profound  ideas  in  every  department  of  thought — over- 

I  threw  the  domination  of  abstract  law  in  literary  study,  and 

I  emerged    triumphantly    from    pseudo-classicism,    pioneers 

I  in  a  movement  toward  a  new  and  more  profound  method 

|of  approaching  literature,   one  would  have  supposed  the 

ibattle  gained  for  all  time.     The  theory  of  the  leader  of  the 
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movement,  Johann  Gottlieb  Herder,  was  a  profoundly 
vital  theory,  a  part  of  the  stirring  of  new  life  shared  by 
science,  and  the  humanities  alike,  in  the  vast  intellectual 
awakening  of  this  great  period  to  the  ways  of  life  and  of 
thought  upon  the  earth.  To  Herder,  the  literature  of  a 
people  is  the  very  flower  of  national  consciousness,  im- 
possible to  interpret  except  in  the  Hght  of  an  understanding 
of  the  land  wherein  it  grew;  of  the  race  whose  self-expression 
it  represents.  Study  of  the  people,  their  history,  their 
development,  was  a  most  important  part  of  this  new  and 
wiser  approach  to  Hterature;  primitive  literature,  old 
songs  and  old  folk  tales  were  investigated,  as  part  of  the 
great  whole,  no  less  important  than  the  product  of  the  great 
periods.  To  these  scholars  and  interpreters  the  attempt 
of  past  generations  of  pseudo-classicists  to  run  all  literature 
into  a  uniform  mould  was  an  absurdity,  for  the  indigenous 
element  in  it,  the  individuality,  showing  in  least  things 
as  in  great,  gave  it  a  special  worth.  The  inner  life  reveals 
itself  in  many  ways;  let  us  find  them  out,  they  seem  to 
say;  the  paths  of  beauty  are  unnumbered.  What  depth 
of  philosophic  conception  was  in  the  idea!  What  zest 
was  lent  to  every  minutest  phase  of  study !  What  signifi- 
cance was  acquired  by  the  least  details  because  of  their 
bearing  on  the  whole,  serving  thus  the  larger  ends  of  in- 
terpretation! What  opportunity  to  get  at  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  itself!  Language  as  the  revelation  of  the 
innermost  soul  of  a  people;  poetr}^  the  soul  itself  made 
audible  in  song — there  is  little  wonder  that  intellectual 
quickening  worked  in  the  scholarship  based  upon  this 
conception.  Alert  for  every  shade  of  individuahty  in 
idea,  language,  meter,  they  shared  that  study  of  nature 
in  her  reahty  and  her  developing  which  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  all  true  nineteenth  century  scholarship.  Phil- 
osophic depth,  ardor,  originality  attended  the  scholarly 
investigations  of  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  fertiUzing  ideas  of  Herder,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
the  Schlegels  made  themselves  manifest  in  works  tracing 
the  different  stages  of  growth  in  the  literature  of  a  people, 
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in  the  great  types  common  to  the  literature  of  all  people; 
and  the  new  endeavor  lent,  to  the  study  of  development, 
the  delving  for  roots,  a  vitahty  wholly  lacking  in  the  earlier 
barren,   critical   method.     Here   was  an   integrity   of   con- 
ption,  a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  life  inspiring  the  study 
a  work  as  an  expression  of  individual  life,   and,   thru 
s,  the  life  of  a  people.     Concerned  with  idea,  with  sig- 
nificance, alert  for  the  study  of  detail  in  order  to  gain  further 
I  grasp  of  inner  meanings,  the  earlier  scholarship  had  a  balance, 
a  sense  of  relationships  not  always  attained  in  the  researches 
if  later  years;  and  at  this  period  was  made  Germany's 
Ireatest  contribution  to  intellectual  progress. 
I  Then,  study  of  literature  came  alive;  the  new  scholarly 
Indeavor  followed  a  great  humanistic  conception  of  evolu- 
tion in  national  mind  and  soul;  no  pains  were  too  great, 
.     no  trouble  too  arduous  in  learning  to  understand  and  in- 
terpret race  growth  in  matters  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  German  Philologie  not  mere  language 
Mmork,  as  it  is  often  misrepresented  to  be,  but  an  exhaustive 
^^wstem  of  study  based  upon  an  idea  of  close  interrelation 
^Kf-    language    and    literature,    history    and    criticism.     In- 
^^estigation    in    history,    language,    literature    shared    with 
science  an  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  organic  growth, 
with  its  constant  stimulus  to  incessant  effort  in  searching 
out  and  interpreting  phenomena  in  the  light  of  the  great 
laws  of  life.     This  new  and  profounder  method  of  pur- 
suing the  humanities  was  shared  in  time  by  other  countries; 
it  may  be  thatt  the  French,  with  their  swiftness  in  perceiv- 
^■Lng  relationships,   in   getting   the  bearing  of  facts,   have, 
■Hq  the  long  run,  developed  it  more  intelligently  than  have 
l^pie  scholars  of  the  land  that  produced  it.     If  it  is  to  the 
German  Herder  that  we  owe  our  idea  of  the  study  of  de- 
J»velopment  as  the  basic  process  in  literary  investigation,. 
IVt  is  to  the  French  Sainte  Beuve  that  we  owe  a  fuller  ap- 
plication of  this  idea  as  a  basis  for  critical  method  in  the 
estimate    of   individuals.     To   follow,    in    the    case    of    an: 
author,    growth,    formative   influences;   to   study   heredity 
and  environment;  to  get  the  author  in  his  setting,  tracing^ 
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cause  and  effect,  searching  out  the  very  roots  of  personality ; 
to  remember  that  poet  and  philosopher  are  akin  to  tree 
and  flower,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth;  to  account, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  for  his  defects  as  for  his  excellences — 
here  was  a  new  method  of  literature-study,  full  of  sym- 
pathetic penetration,  full  of  imaginative  insight,  as  the 
critic  tried  to  put  himself  in  the  author's  place  and  under- 
stand, not  in  the  place  of  the  judge  pronouncing  sentence. 
This  endeavor  to  search  out  the  influences  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  people,  of  a  poet;  to  study  deeply  and  minutely 
individual  characteristics;  to  detect  and  set  forth  fine 
and  delicate  shades  of  difference,  of  distinction,  instead, 
as  the  pseudo-classicists  had  done,  of  wiping  out  distinc- 
tions, represents  a  method  full  of  boundless  promise,  of 
endless  stimulus,  of  increasing  vitality. 

Ill 
Have  we  in  our  country,  inheritors  of  great  ideas  in  regard 
to  literature  study,  taken  full  advantage  of  their  wisdom? 
If  our  study  of  English  tends  often  rather  to  drain  than  to 
feed  the  mind;  if  the  difficulty  of  training  large  masses  to 
write,  the  need  of  finding  some  recipe  for  immediate  use, 
has  led  to  teaching  a  formula  little  less  arbitrary  than  that 
of  the  pseudo-classicists,  what  has  come  to  pass  in  teaching 
English  literature,  in  that  department  where  these  great 
ideas  should  most  clearly  manifest  themselves?  Have 
we,  so  profoundly  influenced  by  German  scholarship, 
developed  adequately  from  those  great  beginnings?  Have 
we  made  good?  We  are  forced  to  confess  that  our  teaching 
of  English  Hterature  in  school  and  in  college  lacks,  in  many 
places,  large  basic  ideas,  and  is  unaware  of  great  aim; 
that  it  is  not  taught  widely  enough,  with  suggestion  of 
larger  relations;  deeply  enough,  with  the  sense  of  literature 
as  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  the  race  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual; that  it  is  not  done  philosophically,  with  real  sense  of 
continuity,  with  sufficient  study  of  background — history 
serving  as  interpreter;  that  it  does  not  irritate  enough, 
stimulating  to  utmost  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge,  to 
utmost  effort  in  thought. 
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In  how  many  places  has  it  been  definitely  and  purposely 
connected  with  the  study  of  English  history,  with  the 
endeavor  to  understand  race-development,  to  interpret 
the  people  whose  finest  expression  you  are  studying  in  the 
literature?  Is  there  inteUigent  effort  to  bring  out  the 
[significance  of  the  great  periods,  suggesting  something 
|of  growth,  of  sequence,  continuity,  the  evolution  of  the 
inner  fife  of  the  people  as  shown  in  the  literature?  What 
indeavor  is  made  to  study  the  national  genius,  to  under- 
stand the  radical  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  acting?  Not 
long  ago  a  college  student  told  me  that  the  courses  in  German 
[literature  gave  a  far  better  idea  of  German  life  and  thought 
I  than  was  given  of  the  EngHsh  in  the  EngHsh  Literature 
courses,  and  asked  why,  in  high  school  and  in  college,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interpret  English  civilization.  Lack 
of  depth  of  treatment,  of  ideas  of  continuity  and  of  larger 
relationships  are  betrayed  by  much  of  work  done  often, 
a  tendency  is  shown  toward  presenting  a  jumble  of  un- 
-connected  pieces  of  literature,  without  suggestion  of  in- 
[terrelation ;  or,  if  the  history  of  literature  is  given,  an 
Lttempt  is  made  to  teach  all  the  facts,  with  the  result 
:hat  the  work  is  perfunctory  and  meaningless. 

If  one  may  venture — take  the  college  entrance  require- 
iments.  Have  we  not  here  an  eclectic  collection  of  works 
not  presented  as  related  to  one  another  or  to  anything; 
^brought  before  the  student  with  no  connection  with  history 
[or  with  the  development  of  the  literature?  Why  this 
iislocation,  picking  a  work  out  of  its  setting,  teaching 
literature  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  something  without  soil  to  grow 
in  and  without  roots?  What  understanding  of  Shake- 
jspeare's  historical  plays  without  English  history?  What 
understanding  of  Shakespeare  without  knowing  the  England 
'of  Elizabeth?  What  understanding  of  Lincoln's  addresses 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  Magna  Charta?  Gulhver, 
taught  as  dissociated  from  its  age,  is  a  pointless  and  mean- 
ingless set  of  tales  just  missing  the  charm  of  a  fairy  story. 
In  this  hit-or-miss  selection  of  books  necessary  for  college 
preparation,  a  book  seems  a  wholly  isolated  phenomenon, 
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a  projectile,  suddenly  hurled  at  the  student  like  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue;  there  is  small  suggestion  of  an  idea  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  EngHsh  race,  and  the 
soul  of  the  English  race. 

In  preparatory  schools,  in  colleges,  our  teaching  of 
English  Literature  is  not  sufficiently  philosophical,  in  at- 
tempting to  present  in  its  wholeness  this  revelation  of  the 
soul  of  the  EngHsh  people,  in  attempting  to  bring  to  the 
young,  works  that  mean  the  profoundest  expression  of 
EngUsh  genius,  in  attempting  to  bring  out  deeper  relation- 
ships. We  need  the  philosophic  temper,  the  philosophic 
trend  of  thought,  the  need  to  find  idea  back  of  fact,  that 
necessity  to  interpret,  without  which  our  minds  and  the 
systems  that  they  work  out  shall  become  as  driven  sand. 

I  know  of  one  wayfarer  in  the  intellectual  world  who 
studied  diHgently  at  a  German  university,  searching  the 
right  way  to  delve  into  the  riches  of  English  Literature, 
and  departed  unsatisfied;  studied  diligently  at  an  English 
university,  and  departed  not  wholly  enlightened — the 
treasure  was  so  much  part  and  parcel  of  their  being  that  they 
had  not  yet  formulated  wise  methods  of  teaching  it — and 
who  finally  found  more  guidance  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  a  philosophy  course  in  Kant  under  Dr.  Royce  than  in 
all  other  courses  of  all  other  kinds  previously  taken.  This 
was  because — oh,  the  wonder  of  it  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century! — human  intelligence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
facts,  human  intelHgence  of  a  rare  order;  insight  into  the 
central  problem  of  philosophy  of  that  great  age  became 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  life  and  literature  of  the 
time,  as  wider  relations  were  suggested,  and  facts  were 
used  for  their  interpretative  value,  not  for  the  sake  of 
heaping  fact  on  fact. 

IV 

This  lack  of  centralization  in  the  planning,  shown  in 
college  entrance  requirements  and  in  many  a  college  course 
in  literature,  is  reinforced  by  certain  classroom  tendencies. 
It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  teaching  Hterature  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
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years  have  rather  dimmed  its  glory,  as  ultra-modern  methods 
have  dimmed  the  glory  of  other  subjects  among  the  human- 
ities, and  have  robbed  it  of  its  best  effect.  Our  work  in 
literature,  in  all  aspects  of  the  work,  high  school,  college, 
university,  forgetting  its  sisterhood  to  philosophy,  has 
drawn  too  near  to  empirical  science,  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  with  enumeration  of  fact  for  fact's  sake, 
and  not  for  its  significance  as  a  help  in  interpreting  the 
inner  life.  The  dominant  trend  of  thought  today  has 
made  too  great  encroachments,  and  many  and  many  a 
teacher  of  this  great  subject  has  tried  to  shrink  it  to  the 
prevailing  style  in  intellectual  wear,  weakly  imitating 
teachers  of  science,  unaware  of  a  different  vision  and  a 
profounder  aim.  More  and  more  perfunctory  becomes  the 
way  of  demanding  dates  and  allusion,  with  no  sense  of  further 
and  diviner  responsibility,  whereas  the  man  to  whom 
a  date  is  a  mere  date  and  nothing  more  is  not  fit  to  teach 
Hterature;  nor  is  the  man  who  lacks  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  facts.  The  tendency  of  work  done  in  high 
places  inevitably  filters  down  to  the  lower;  in  the  best 
university  circles  he  who  is  most  valued  is  not  the  thought- 
ful scholar  of  old  days,  aware  of  deep  meanings,  of  fine 
expressiveness  of  words  that  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  gifted  with  sympathy,  with  imagina- 
tion. This  type  is  in  disrepute.  We  honor  most,  nowadays, 
him  who  is  most  awake  to  externals,  who  abandons  search  for 
idea  in  passion  for  hounding  down  some  remotest  fact  about 
the  mechanism  of  ancient  life,  let  us  say;  or  follows  most 
swiftly  the  development  of  one  individual  vowel,  with 
little  sense  that  the  existence  of  the  vowel  is  due  originally 
to  an  effort  to  convey  meaning.  He  who  could  most 
profoundly  interpret  profoundest  thought  and  perfect 
integrity  of  form, — what  chance  has  he  today  in  the  world  of 
scholars?  That  doctoral  thesis  on  the  case  of  hiccoughs 
in  one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  gives  pause  for  thought. 
To  Arnold's  dictum  that,  at  the  present  day,  rehgion  has 
been  materiHzed  in  fact,  we  could  add  that  study  of  literature 
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has  been  too  much  materialized  in  fact,  and  its  greater 
significance  lost. 

In  all  this  we,  in  America,  have  been  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  later  German  scholarship,  and,  like 
many  of  the  German  scholars,  have  forgotten  that,  after 
all,  the  great  worth  of  literature  is  its  great  meaning.  When 
Germany  turned  from  philosophy  to  science,  all  the  world 
turned  with  her,  and  we  in  America  in  a  special  sense  have 
suffered  from  the  change,  our  heads  being  perhaps,  among 
all  her  intellectual  camp-followers,  the.  easiest  to  turn. 
With  all  our  national  audacities  of  speech  and  of  manner, 
we  are  intellectually  somewhat  timid  and  imitative,  and 
our  scholarship,  while  it  has  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
German,  has  been  too  much  cowed  by  it.  For  us  it  has 
been  most  unfortunate  that  our  youth  went  flocking  to 
German  universities  at  a  time  when  the  real  power  of  the 
great  humanistic  movement  had  spent  itself,  and  scholar- 
ship was  growing  meticulous,  losing  its  central  group. 
In  our  study  of  literature  we  have  known  too  little  of  an 
earlier  and  greater  Germany,  that  vanished  Germany 
of  constructive  idealistic  thought,  and  have  succumbed  too 
completely  to  a  later  and  pedantic  Germany,  dwelling 
in  a  world  of  disintegrated  particulars.  Their  Philologie  rep- 
resents a  system  wise  and  fine  in  its  inception,  but  full  of 
danger  in  the  hands  of  those  lacking  in  imaginative  sense 
of  large  values.  As  it  has  become  more  thoroly  a  system, 
it  has  perhaps  become  more  and  more  a  machine;  certainly, 
in  some  work  which  I  have  observed  in  a  German  university, 
and  in  its  imitation  here,  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  minute,  the  unimportant;  too  little  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  details;  too  little  of  broader  and  profounder  thought. 
"Literature!"  sneered  a  professor  of  this  subject,  fresh 
from  a  German  university,  to  whom  I  once  confest  that 
my  student  quest  was  work  that  would  fit  me  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter of  Enghsh  Hterature,  "Literature!  there's  nothing 
in  Hterature!  I  deal  with  words,  words  and  their  changes, 
vowels  and  consonants." 

We  should  profit  greatly  by  study  of  that  scholarship 
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in  its  fine  beginnings ;  its  idealism ;  its  philosophic  depth ;  its 
catholic  puqDose.     The  German  method  in  its  drastic  thoro- 
ness  requires  a  naturally  philosophic  mind  for  wise  handling, 
and  philosophic  minds  have  been  fewer  of  late  in  Germany 
than  of  old — while  here?     Our  reverence  for  their  method 
in  its    analytical    decadence  rouses  wonder  as  to  whether 
e  have  ever  really  grasped  the  profundity  and  the  origi- 
lity  of  that  method  at  its  best,  in  the  days  when  Germany 
ade   her   great   contribution.     Not   being,    as   a   nation, 
a  philosophic  temper,  we  have  lent  ourselves,  perhaps, 
ore  readily  to  that  system  in  its  disintegration,  unaware, 
ssibly,    of   its    pristine    integrity.     For   years    Germany 
s,  in  our  educational  world,  set  the  pace,  and  our  intel- 
tual   future   almost  depends  upon  our  power  to  retrace 
ur  steps  a  bit,  in  order  to  discover  where  she  took  the  wrong 
rn  and  lost  the  high  road  in  greatest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. 

In  this  special  branch  of  work,  has  not  the  mistake  come 

I  from  over-emphasis  on  the   analytical  in  education,   and 
|-om  growing  externality  of  method  that  has  sapped  the 
litaUty  of  scholarship,  following  detail  rather  for  its  own 
lake  than  for  fine  understanding  of  the  whole,   all  con- 
Itituting  pursuit  of  the  letter  as  a  letter,  not  as  a  symbol 
If  the  spirit  that  quickeneth?     This  but  represents  part 
bf  the  modern  externalization  of  all  life — our  appetite  for 
husks  has  been   so   large   of  late!     Our  German  leaders, 
getting   farther   and   farther   away   from   the   initial   pro- 
found imaginative  impetus  in  their  idea  of  literature  study, 
have   grown   more   practical,    more    efficient,    as   sense   of 
inner  values  changed  into  worship  of  mechanism.     Much 
their  Hterary  scholarship  of  the  present  day  lacks  spiritual 
sight,    vital    conception,    integrity    of    view.     Should    it 
ot  be  made  clearer  that  this  work  differs  essentially,  in 
m  and  in  method,  from  that  work  where,  step  by  step, 
bservation  leads  farther  and  farther  into  the  secret  of  the 
orld    of    matter,    and    stops    there?    The    trouble    with 
uch  of  the  science  teaching  is  that  the  student  can  not 
ther  from  his  observation  and  his  experiments  enough 
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of  data  for  real  conclusions,  and  so,  sometimes,  grows 
intellectually  timid,  afraid  to  think,  unaware  that  thought 
is  possible  or  desirable.  Now,  life  demands  that  we  draw 
conclusions ;  no  race  can  live  by  analysis,  as  no  race  can  live 
by  mere  observation,  or  in  the  conviction  that  you  may 
not  think  farther  than  you  can  see.  The  secret  of  power 
in  the  matter  of  thinking  lies  in  finding  the  right  proportion 
between  the  particular  and  the  general,  in  ability  to  detect 
not  only  the  fact  but  the  significance  of  the  fact.  Of  late 
decades,  the  human  mind  forlorn  has  been  astray  among 
particulars,  astray  and  lost.  Years  of  over-analysis,  glori- 
fication of  the  pursuit  of  minute,  external  facts,  have  meant, 
for  more  countries  than  Germany,  intellectual  decadence, 
loss  of  grasp — 

"By  this  we  know 

That  our  earth  falls  asunder,  being  old." 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  less  strategic  methods  of  human- 
istic study  followed  in  England  have  resulted  in  finer  and 
more  independent  types  of  scholarship  than  have  the  more 
consciously  formulated  methods  of  the  Germans.  That 
more  haphazard  English  culture;  that  national  life,  so 
careless  regarding  theory,  so  consistent,  able,  original, 
steady  in  habit — what  gloriously  free  and  independent 
ways  of  thinking  and  of  feeling  have  come  out  of  it!  With 
less  of  machinery,  less  of  theory  in  their  way,  they  have  got 
closer  to  the  substance,  some  depth  of  insight,  richness 
of  temperament,  humor,  enabling  them  to  get  the  whole 
gist  of  a  thing,  to  the  very  marrow  of  its  bones.  One  of 
the  best  lecturers  on  literature  that  I  have  ever  known, 
professor  in  an  EngHsh  university,  was  also  the  most 
unmethodical,  pedagogically  all  astray;  the  youngest  sprig 
of  an  efiiciency  expert  would,  today,  pronounce  him  in- 
competent. Hesitating,  embarrassed,  he  would,  perhaps 
in  response  to  a  question,  pour  forth  of  his  wisdom  for  sin 
entire  period  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak.     There  was  more  to  keep  in  mind,  less  to  keep  on 
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paper  than  I  have  found  in  hstening  to  other  lecturers, 
but  the  soul  of  things  was  there,  a  large  understanding  of 
the  larger  uses  of  literature,  as  he  showed  relationships, 
flashed  out  hidden  meanings,  interpreted — incomparably 
more  effective  as  a  v/ay  of  sharing  knowledge  than  the  auto- 
matic fact  after  fact  in  monotony  of  perfect  but  meaning- 
less order  wherewith  I  can  recall  being  shelled  in  the  German 
tongue. 

The  EngHsh  has  been,  from  the  first,  primarily  a  human- 
istic culture,  with  more  of  abiding  reverence  for  the  past 
than  has  been  manifest  in  any  other  country.  EngUsh- 
men  have,  from  generation  to  generation,  been  trained  in 
the  classics,  in  that  nicety  of  attention  to  word  and  phrase 
which  means  ability  to  grasp  fine  shades  of  human  thought, 
and  theirs  has  been,  thru  study  of  the  classics,  a  hon's  share 
of  the  profound  culture  which  has  kept  civilization  alive. 
Even  if  they  have  not,  in  their  schools  and  universities, 
marked  out  as  elaborate  a  system  of  study  of  their  own 
English  literature  as  the  Germans  have  worked  out  for  it, 
they  come  prepared  for  its  reading  by  long  tradition,  by 
their  classic  training,  by  a  certain  ripeness  of  temperament 
and  swiftness  of  instinct,  and  their  great  Hterature  constantly 
shapes  their  lives.  Are  not  the  English  humanness  and 
humaneness  a  result  largely  of  continued  humanistic  culture? 

If  upon  us,  as  has  been  suggested,  devolves  much  of  the 
great  task  of  upholding  the  best  of  the  world's  great  edu- 
cational ideals,  at  this  moment  when  nations  and  the  in- 
tellectual achievement  of  nations  seem  threatened;  if  we 
are  to  be  as  important  a  factor  in  the  educational  world 
of  the  future  as  seems  evident,  we  must  search  and  keep 
the  best  that  can  be  found;  something  of  the  freedom, 
profundity,  and  philosophic  depth  of  the  earher  German 
method;  something  of  French  nicety,  sense  of  proportion, 
clarity  of  thought,  and  perception  of  values.  We  shall 
gain,  if  we  are  wise,  more  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past  from  France,  France  with  her  love  of  ideas,  her  need 
to  get  the  bearings  of  things,  to  interpret.  Something, 
too,  we  need,  of  that  English  humanness  of  scholarship,. 
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that  silent  power  of  gettmg  at  the  heart  of  things;  that 
balance  sanity,  which  prevents  betrayal  into  wild  theory; 
that  power  of  guiding  endeavor  in  the  light  of  human  ex- 
perience, as  invaluable  in  scholarship  as  in  life.  We  shall 
be  wise  if  we  pay  more  attention  to  English  method  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  at  this  moment  when  the  question 
of  the  way  in  which  we  teach  English  literature,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  of  the  EngHsh  race,  becomes  of  paramount 
importance.  Upon  us  devolves  a  large  share  of  the  task 
of  making  known,  of  carrying  on  the  fine  tradition  of  English 
civihzation  in  its  finest  expression;  ours  is  a  world-wide 
opportunity.     How  shall  we  meet  it? 

VI 

We  are,  in  this  country,  immensely  in  need  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  basis  for  our  work  in  English  literature,  of 
philosophic  conception  shaping  it  from  its  earliest  and 
simplest  beginnings  in  the  elementary  schools,  on  to  the 
most  scholarly  aspects  of  university  education,  with  sense 
of  continuity,  with  integrity  of  aim.  Study  of  Hterature 
is  worthless  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere  pursuit  of  fact  for  fact's 
sake  alone,  or  mere  acceptance  of  critical  dogma;  it  must 
be  done  broadly,  humanistically,  with  endeavor  to  search  out 
and  understand  the  soul  of  the  individual  author,  the  soul 
of  the  race.  Study  of  causes,  of  influences  should  deepen 
understanding,  bringing  sense  of  growth,  of  process  to  re- 
place old  static  conceptions,  destroying  all  tendency  to- 
ward half  pseudo-classic  rootless  training,  and  toward 
dull  search  for  date  and  allusion  with  small  sense  of  the 
significance  of  either.  Every  student  in  this  country, 
in  secondary  school  or  in  college,  should  at  some  time  be 
taking  a  course  in  EngHsh  Iviterature,  and  with  it  a  course 
in  EngHsh  History,  touching  the  great  periods  at  the  same 
time,  with  constant  suggestion  of  the  relation  of  the  liter- 
ature of  a  people  to  the  Hfe  of  a  people.  For  mere  in- 
telligent living  in  the  civihzation  worked  out  by  a  race 
such  study  is  necessary;  in  the  matter  of  education  it  is 
invaluable,  invaluable  for  substance,  invaluable  for  method, 
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tracing  growth  and  development  in  matters  spiritual  and 
intellectual,  teaching  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit 
as  it  has  shown  in  the  race. 

Interest  should  be  focust  upon  the  great  periods,  and 
upon  the  great  men  in  the  great  periods ;  the  student  should 
gain  some  understanding  of  the  individual  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  time,  of  the  influences  that  formed  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  achievements.  Such  study  would  not  present 
a  dislocated  set  of  chance  bits  of  literature,  taught  in 
hit-or-miss  fashion,  with  little  sense  of  process,  of  growth; 
both  background  study  and  study  of  the  author's  life 
should  make  the  student  aware  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
roots  of  the  flower  held  up  to  the  Hght.  Each  man,  each 
masterpiece  should  be  presented  as  a  center,  where  many 
converging  lines  meet.  In  this  early  course  the  minor 
people  should  be  left  out;  the  baser  people  should  be  left 
out,  as  should  the  baser  parts,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  work 
of  the  nobler  people.  History  of  English  Literature  which 
attempts  to  teach  all  the  facts  results  in  fatal  confusion; 
the  human  mind  is  not  a  dump!  Too  often  this  special 
course  becomes  a  mass  of  details,  a  succession  of  facts, 
an  unending  series  of  dates.  In  reality  not  many  dates  are 
needed;  much  in  the  way  of  important  happenings  may  be 
grouped  around  a  few.  Nor  should  a  great  array  of  facts 
in  the  life  of  an  author  or  in  the  historical  background 
be  emphasized;  the  significant  aspects,  the  determining 
influences  should  be  selected  with  as  careful  a  skill  as  goes 
with  the  production  of  a  work  of  art.  In  learning  to  know 
great  authors  and  the  production  of  the  genius  the  student 
becomes  familiar,  too,  with  the  achieved  forms  of  Hterature, 
not  as  abstractions  but  as  vehicles  of  expression  of  in- 
dividual thought  and  feeling;  and  thus,  at  the  focal  center 
of  man  and  of  masterpiece,  converge  Hues  of  thought  and 
of  investigation  interpreting  also  the  great  types  of  literature, 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  chief  types  of 
prose. 

Shakespeare:  the  greatest  genius  that  England  has 
produced,    writing    in    England's    most    glorious    moment, 
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in  the  profoundest  form  that  art  has  devised,  tragedy — ■ 
the  study  centering  in  one  masterpiece  of  this  master 
might  rightly  be  said  to  constitute  a  Hberal  education. 
If  the  records  of  his  Hfe  be  meagre,  the  records  of  that  great 
time  are  many  and  significant;  and  the  student  may  learn 
to  understand  something  of  its  great  events,  its  ways  of 
thinking  and  believing,  its  faiths  and  superstitions,  its 
bold  new  outlook  upon  life,  its  sense  of  the  unfathomed 
richness  of  the  past,  and  the  undiscovered  treasure  of  the 
future.  The  larger  humanistic  inquiry  into  the  back- 
ground, the  search  for  causes  and  effects,  intensifies  the  in- 
terest in  every  line  of  the  master's  work. 

High  school  pupil  and  college  student  alike  waken  to 
the  profound  problems  involved  in  study  of  a  Shakespeare 
tragedy — interpreted,  not  didactically,  but  with  deep 
effort  to  share  the  great  human  experience,  its  whole  meaning 
followed  to  the  end.  And  the  form,  the  wonder  and  the 
miracle  of  the  form  of  great  tragedy,  the  action  mounting 
step  by  step  to  the  climax;  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
interplay  of  character  and  action — the  student  learns  here 
more  than  the  characteristics  of  a  great  type  of  literature; 
learns  something  of  the  laws  of  life  itself;  and  there  is  little 
else  in  training  that  can  present  a  deeper  challenge  to  in- 
tellect and  to  soul  than  is  here  presented,  as  he  interprets 
the  profound  significance  of  word  and  phrase  in  the  Hght 
of  the  central  theme.  What  enlargement  and  deepening 
of  life  in  knowing  well  one  great  type !  What  further 
expansion,  for  the  older  student,  in  tracing  the  type  back 
to  Greek  tragedy,  with  its  simple,  firm-knit  unity,  ex- 
empHfied  in  Antigone,  as  compared  with  the  intricate, 
firm-knit  unity  of  Macbeth;  in  tracing  the  development 
of  this  supreme  form  in  different  countries  at  different 
periods!  For  the  older  student,  too,  study  of  the  source, 
of  the  exact  use  in  plot,  in  character  development,  in  word 
and  phrase  of  old  story  or  bit  of  history  that  suggested  a 
Shakespearean  drama  will  interpret  for  him  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  dramatist,  and  make  known  his  genius  in  most 
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intimate   fashion,    revealing  in  detail  his   power   to   shape 
his  material  in  the  light  of  his  imaginative  insight. 

Wordsworth:  the  inheritance  of  character  and  ideals 
from  North  Country  stock;  the  environment,  and  the 
influence  of  its  beauty,  traced  point  by  point  in  his  work, 
md  especially  in  his  own  revelation  in  verse  of  his  growth; 
lis  college  life,  with  his  sense  of  the  great  poetic  spirits 
)f  the  past  in  that  Cambridge  where  his  solitary  student 
ixistence  went  on.     Then,   France,   and  the  great  radical 

leas — the  sting  of  new  awakening;  the  influence  upon 
lis  thought  of  the  French  patriot,  Beaupuis,  and  of  the 
philosophical  thinkers  of  the  time — you  find  yourself  stand - 

ig  at  the  very  heart  of  the  most  crucial  period — save 

>ur  own — of  modern  life,  knowing  it,  sharing  it,  thru  the 

^struggle,   the  resolve,   of  this  young  EngHshman  as  you 

could  never  know  it  thru  mere  exposition.     History  and 

treatise,  expository  volumes  read  to  help  in  understanding 

''ordsworth  at  this  supreme  moment,  serve  the  higher 
task   of  helping  interpret   a  human   soul  in  moments  of 

-eat  decision,  while  study  of  the  poet  serves  that  deep 
leed  of  seeing  great  issues  in  a  vital  manner,  thru  the  eyes 
>f  one  gifted  with  profound  insight. 

Surely  this  is  not  an  unworthy  task  even  for  the  American 
>oy!  Turning  from  the  man  to  his  work,  having  learned 
something  of  his  inner  development  and  of  the  significance 
)f  the  hour,  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  forms  in  which 
:he  poet  wrote,  lyric  poetry,  narrative  poetry,  caring  most 
leeply,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  strain  of  the  heroic  sonnets. 
In  whose  deep  vibration  is  a  something  to  which  youth 
Is  ever  attune. 

For  the  more  advanced  student,  the  lines  converging 
study  of  these  sonnets  lead  to  Elizabethan  England, 
bo  Milton,  to  Italy  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Comparing 
ind  contrasting,   studying  the  different  kinds  of  sonnets, 

ivestigating  sonnet  history,   he  is  all  the  time  learning 

iser    ways    of    becoming    acquainted    with    Wordsworth, 

id  wiser  ways  of  understanding,  estimating  all  poets  who 
lave   written   in   sonnet   form.     So,    the   many   questions 
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involved  in  study  of  other  lyric  forms  involve  investiga- 
tion of  the  beautiful  lyric  work  of  times  remote  and  lands 
afar,  the  Shakespeare  lyrics,  seventeenth  century  songs, 
the  poetry  of  France,  of  Italy  thru  many  days,  of  ancient 
Greece,  with  what  sense  of  growth  and  expansion  for  the 
student,  what  gain  in  fine  understanding  of  motif  and 
form! 

You  can  not  teach  high  school  children  all  these  things, 
the  scofifer  will  say:  no!  but  you  can  make  them  learn  a 
few  great  lyrics  by  heart;  you  can  help  them  learn  that, 
in  lyric  poetry,  the  deepest  in  human  feeHng,  the  highest 
in  human  aspiration  has  found  expression;  and  you  can 
make  them  aware  of  the  larger  relations  of  familiar  poems, 
wakening  that  sense  of  immense  opportunity  in  knowledge 
still  to  be  gained  which  is  the  prime  object  of  education. 

So,  thru  the  study  of  a  few  of  earth's  greatest,  with  special 
emphasis  in  each  important  period  upon  master  and  master- 
piece, the  student  learns  something  of  the  fine  insight  of 
genius  and  its  fine  forms  of  expression,  and,  following 
down  the  years,  becomes  aware  of  sequence,  of  new  ideas 
brought  to  bear  in  moments  of  expansion,  of  fresh  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  in  the  making,  each  period  in  the 
development  of  the  race  bringing  something  of  vital  im- 
port. This  work,  where,  in  more  elementary  courses, 
simpler  treatment  is  given  to  each  of  a  succession  of  great 
authors,  should  be  followed  in  later  years  by  more  intensive 
study,  the  work  of  the  entire  year  being  centered  in  one 
genius,  and  comprising  every  kind  of  inquiry  that  can  lead 
to  more  perfect  understanding  of  him  and  of  his  work. 

This  humanistic  study  may  seem  to  certain  people  lack- 
ing in  benefits  conferred  by  a  more  or  less  dogmatic  EngHsh 
system,  yet  this  sympathetic  endeavor  to  enter  into  and 
understand  an  author  does  not  mean  that  we  lack  standards 
whereby  to  treat  him.  In  eschewing  dogma  we  do  not 
therefore  forsake  our  task  of  weighing,  estimating;  worthy 
work  in  Hterature  must  relate  itself  to  great  esthetic  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  to  sound  historic  knowledge,  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  now  when  much  of  the  most  recent 
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literary  production  and  critical  theory  brings  chaos  back. 
Arnold  has  once  for  all  set  forth  the  fact  that,  by  constant 
contact  with  the  greatest  in  literature,  standards  are  im- 
perceptibly formed,  not  mere  external  standards,  but  larger 
and  more  catholic,  wherein  fine  form  is  conceived  as  the 
fortunately  noble  expression  of  noble  thought  and  feeling. 
The  wise  student  of  today  rejects  the  idea  of  abstract 
law,  fixt  by  consent  of  critics  in  any  time  whatsoever, 
but,  knowing  great  pieces  of  literature  created  in  great 
epochs,  becomes  aware  of  standards  depending  upon 
achieved  beauty.  A  work  of  genius  is  conceived  as  body 
and  spirit,  form  and  idea  being  passionately  one.  The 
concrete  is  the  basis  for  judgment,  so  far  as  there  is  judg- 
ment. We  no  longer  go  to  one  period  or  to  one  country 
alone  for  enlightenment:  Shakespeare  stands  by  Sophocles; 
we  try  to  determine  what  elements  in  common  their  work 
has,  and  so  arrive  at  a  larger  understanding,  a  fairer  es- 
timate. Great  drama  is  compared  with  great  drama;  great 
epic  with  epic;  great  lyric  with  great  lyric;  your  most  en- 
Ughtened  critical  self,  at  work  with  the  masterpieces  that 
serve  as  touchstones,  forms  the  best  measure,  sensitive, 
flexible,  aware  of  excellence  that  is  new,  while  clinging  to 
excellence  that  is  old.  That  fine  standard  of  preparedness 
to  judge  that  comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  best 
needs  since  Arnold  spoke,  no  plea  and  no  apology  from 
lesser  critics.  Even  the  very  young  student  may  be  taught 
something  of  this  method  of  approach,  learning  that  the 
matter  of  criticism  is  no  easy  application  of  a  formula, 

ibut  a  process  that  involves  the  ripening  of  his  nature; 
in  all  his  youthful  endeavors  he  should  be  aware  of  his 
more  mature  self  waiting  for  him  further  along  the  road. 
VII 
In  our  present  self-evident  great  need  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  humanities,  how  shall  we  find  people  who  can 
wisely  guide  the  young  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  the  most 
important  of  the  humanities,  literature?  How  can  teachers 
of  Hterature  be  trained  out  of  ignorance,  above  prejudice. 
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into  large  and  impersonal  views?  Whatever  the  grade  of 
the  work  may  be,  they  need  culture,  background,  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  history,  knowledge  of  Hterature  at  its  best 
in  the  flowering  times  of  hterary  art,  ancient  and  modern. 
This,  of  all  tasks,  should  not  be  carried  on  in  perfunctory 
fashion,  but  should  be  done  with  a  sense  of  Hfe  at  the  quick. 

Study  of  literature  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  its  power 
of  stimulating  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  student,  leading  him 
to  more  vital  standards,  and  bringing  him  that  ability  to 
understand  human  experience,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
purposes  of  existence.  The  instructor,  in  trying  to  bring 
its  awakening  power  to  bear  upon  the  student,  must  re- 
member that  Hterature  is  an  art,  that  the  study  of  literature 
should  be  also  an  art;  that  there  should  be  in  the  teaching 
a  shaping,  a  choosing,  a  power  to  interpret,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  essentials  that  goes  with  all  creative  work.  It 
demands  insight,  intuition,  and  the  divining  power  of 
imagination,  that  it  may  move  toward  meaning  ends. 
Above  all  it  should  be  undertaken  by  those  who  realize 
that  any  great  work  of  art  is  an  expresssion  of  Idea,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  world-soul  appearing  in  created  form. 

In  different  ways,  the  importance  of  ideas,  and  the  great 
service  of  the  study  of  literature  as  an  enlightening  power 
has  been  too  much  forgotten  in  all  stages  of  the  work,  from 
the  most  advanced  to  the  most  elementary.  The  training 
of  the  young  in  recent  years  has  reflected  all  too  clearly 
the  growing  sense  of  an  outer  world  to  pull  apart,  the 
lessening  sense  of  an  inner  world  to  build.  It  is  not  time 
for  students  and  teachers  of  this  great  subject  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  an  affair  of  mere  knowledge,  and,  ceasing  to 
imitate  the  inconclusiveness  of  science,  rise  to  a  sense  of 
opportunity  in  interpreting  the  great  message,  the  great 
meanings?  Let  those  who,  born  with  a  passion  for  litera- 
ture, eager  to  interpret,  have  stopt  disheartened  because 
they  could  not  fall  into  the  prevailing  pace,  take  courage. 
For  those  who  can  not  give  the  thought  and  the  energy 
of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  a  single  vowel,  to  whom  idea, 
significance  seem  all-important,  there  is  still  work  to  do. 
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,et  them  cling  to  their  conviction,  tho  many  others  have 
forgotten,    in   the   pursuit    of    will-o'-the-wisp   pedantries, 

lat  the  business  of  the  student,  the  critic,  is  primarily 
to  penetrate  to  inner  meanings.     Let  the  teacher  of  lit  era- 
re  remember  that  his  chief  task  is  to  teach  the  young 

lat  life  is  full  of  great  significances  which  mere  observation 

ill  not  unveil,  and  find  out  how  to  make  the  study  of  this, 
>ur  most  precious  heritage,   quick,  vital,  delivering  it  to 

le  intelligence  of  the  young  with  spiritual  potency.     In 

le  light  of  such  fine,  inner  purpose,  let  him  strive  to  waken 
the  young  a  sense  of  difficult  things  to  be  done,  making 

lem    ashamed    of    complacency,    stupidity,    extemaUty, 
stimulating  them,  irritating  them  into  finer  efforts,  stirring 

lem  to  some  sense  of  the  great  end  to  be  reached,  the 
lard  toil  necessary  to  reach  it.  It  may  be  that  thus  the 
roung,  in  the  presence  of  profound  experience,  exprest 
terms  of  beauty,  may  be  won  to  some  sense  of  high 
perfection,   and  may  be  less  incHned  to  tell  wherein  the 

lasterpiece  is  lacking,  than  to  sit  in  awed  silence,  trying 
to  understand. 

Margaret  Sherwood 

Wei*i,BSLby,  Mass. 


V 

FRANCE  AS  WELL  AS  FRENCH 
The  day  of  the  French  teacher  is  the  glorious  now.  Only 
a  few  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  educational  world  are 
hanging  on  to  the  humanities.  German  has  vanished  into 
a  hazy  limbo.  Spanish  is  the  so-called  practical,  business 
language,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  high  school  and  college 
students  are  crowding  into  the  French  classes  all  over  the 
United  States  just  as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  in  New 
England.  The  middle  west  and  even  the  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  are  getting  a  French  touch,  while  in  the  colleges 
those  two  distinct  types  of  literary  students,  the  men  who 
elect  French  and  the  men  who  elect  German,  are,  out- 
wardly at  least,  being  merged  into  one. 

Now  comes  the  call  for  French  teachers  and  some  little 
country  towns  in  the  west  find  it  hard  to  get  suitable  candi- 
dates even  tho  they  ofiFer  salaries  as  high  as  $1500  to  un- 
trained beginners,  as  was  done  in  Montana  last  spring. 
The  teacher  who  can  teach  France  as  well  as  French  is 
the  candidate  that  all  desire.  The  double  development 
is  needful  at  any  time,  and  now  that  France  is  our  closest 
ally  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Just  how  imperative 
it  is  the  French  realize  as  much  as  we,  for  they  hold  with 
Thackeray  that  it  is  rarer  to  be  understood  than  to  be 
loved  and  for  years  they  have  had  the  proverb,  ''tout  com- 
prendre  c'est  tout  pardonner.''  They  know  that  with  time 
we  can  manage  subjunctives  and  even  master  idioms, 
but  they  often  doubt  our  ever  fathoming  just  what  ideas 
like  ''noblesse  oblige*'  and  "jeune  filW  mean  to  a  French- 
man. It  is  not  at  all  surprizing  that  both  M.  Ferdinand 
Buisson  and  M.  Gustave  Lanson,  in  their  talks  to  the 
French  teachers  of  the  United  States  at  the  Alliance  Fran- 
gaise  congress  held  in  Chicago  last  year  in  May,  should 
have  emphasized  again  and  again  the  teaching  of  France, 
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of  French  history  and   French  life,   of  French   traditions 
and  French  ideals. 

This  matter  came  home  to  me  with  a  new  force  this  sum- 
mer when  for  the  first  time  I  had  charge  of  a  training  class 
of  French  teachers.  I  knew  I  must  make  them  love  and 
understand  France  and  to  bring  this  about  I  took  the 
library  and  scrap-book  method,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
The  first  book  for  outside  reading  was  Trilby,  a  book  that 
had  given  me  my  first  love  of  France  and  made  me  spend 
an  opportunely  acquired  inheritance  in  a  two  years*  so- 
journ in  France.  I  even  give  it  every  year  to  my  first 
year  students  for  outside  reading  that  they  may  not  only 
enjoy  the  story  but  may  also  have  that  first  joy  of  the 
French  student,  the  meeting  with  scraps  of  idiomatic 
French,  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Of  course 
no  one  takes  Trilby  for  a  typical  picture  of  life  in  Paris 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Latin  Quarter  or  was  in  Montmartre 
when  the  war  began,  but  it  is  full  of  the  good  things  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Paris,  especially  in  art  and  music,  and 
differentiates  admirably  artist  types  from  the  three 
ding  nations  of  Europe.  Trilby  is  an  excellent  appetizer 
for  the  feast  of  good  things  that  is  France.  I  followed  it 
up  with  Berkley  Smith's  Parisians  out  of  Doors  and  The 
Real  Latin  Quarter  and  then  I  got  down  to  the  more  serious 
side  of  French  life  and  gave  my  class  Theodore  Child's 
Praise  of  Paris  for  Parisian  institutions  and  Rollin  Lynde 
Hartt's  Understanding  the  French  for  an  American  ap- 
preciation of  the  French  character.  Next  I  took  up  Henry 
James'  Little  Tour  in  France,  Edith  Wharton's  Motor 
I  Flight  in  France  and  Prothero's  Pleasant  Land  of  France 
to  bring  out  how  rich  in  varied  interest  is  every  corner  of 
l^^ance.  I  had  to  use  Miss  Betham-Edwards'  Frevxh 
y^^me  Life  as  the  best  book  I  could  procure  on  the  subject 
!  t)f  French  housekeeping.  It  abounds  in  facts  but  is  written 
I  in  a  most  uninspired  and  undistinguished  manner.  To 
I  show  the  class  an  old-fashioned  type  of  French  teacher 
'  and  also  to  show  how  entertaining  the  life  of  a  teacher 
may  be,  I  had  the  class  read  Ian  Hay's  Lighter  Side  of  School 
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Life  and  to  give  the  French  point  of  view  of  America, 
I  used  Bourget's  Outre  Mer.  Mary  Robinson's  Fields  of 
France  was  for  us  an  admirable  study  of  the  French  peasant 
and  nearly  every  one  of  Arnold  Bennett's  novels  contains 
revealing  pages  about  the  France  that  he  loves  and  under- 
stands so  well.  My  list  is  far  from  exhaustive.  It  shows 
only  what  may  be  done  to  give  a  part  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  France  to  high  school  teachers  of  French 
who  have  neither  the  salary  nor  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Most  of  the 
books  are  to  be  found  in  even  a  small  college  library.  Any 
French  teacher  could  make  noteworthy  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  this  list  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will 
make  out  a  bibliography  of  books  on  the  subject  and  that 
libraries  will  purchase  these  books  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly.  The  bibliography  to  be  most  helpful  should 
be  more  than  a  list.  It  should  contain  a  word  or  two 
of  revealing  criticism  as  to  the  value  of  each  book.  When 
the  two  million  American  soldiers  come  back  from  France 
they  will  welcome  a  list  as  well  as  French  teachers.  Of 
course,  a  teacher  must  supplement  all  this  outside  reading 
with  constant  explanations  and  lectures  drawn  from  his  own 
experiences,  and  while  young  teachers  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  visit  France  and  form  opinions  for  themselves, 
this  outside  reading  will  prove  of  great  value  to  them. 

But  they  will  enter  most  eagerly  into  the  heart  of  France 
by  the  scrap-book  route.  It  began  in  my  class  by  a  pupil's 
asking,  "Who  is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  anyway?"  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  exhorting  various  members  of  the  class  to 
let  their  voices  out,  to  play  to  the  gallery,  to  be  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  I  little  realized  that  to  many  of  the  rising 
generation  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  not  even  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  and  when  Collier's  published  an  editorial  called 
Quand-mime  telling  what  the  actress  had  meant  and  still 
meant  to  people  of  middle  age,  I  had  the  class  read  it  and 
then  suggested  that  they  all  start  French  scrap  books. 
All  the  year  I  should  be  referring  them  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  to  pictures  and  music,  to  anything  of 
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present  or  lasting  value  that  touched  on  France  and  a  scrap 
book  would  be  the  best  permanent  abiding  place  for  such 
odd  bits  of  information.  That  editorial  on  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
cut  out  from  Collier's  was  the  cornerstone  of  many  scrap 
books.  With  it  were  inserted  post  cards  from  France 
and  when  the  Poulbot  cartoons  from  the  Paris  newspapers 
were  first  reproduced  in  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
Literary  Digest  and,  later,  on  French  post  cards,  they  made 
admirable  scrap-book   material  showing  how  the  war  was 

uencing  the  playtime  of  French  children  and  how  dra- 
matic are  French  boys  and  girls  in  their  games.  These 
Poulbot  pictures  were  also  valuable  material  for  French 
living  pictures  in  our  French  club,  but  that  is  another  story. 
French  post  cards  proved  to  be  the  most  desirable,  as  well 
as  the  cheapest  prizes  at  the  French  club,  for  they  im- 
mediately found  a  fitting  place  in  the  scrap-book  museum. 
About  the  time  that  we  all  began  to  borrow  the  word 
camouflage  Roland  Pertwee's  story  with  that  title  came 
out  in  the  Century  Magazine.  It  contained  such  an  ad- 
mirable definition  of  the  word  that  many  of  the  class  copied 
it  into  their  book  of  French  impressions.  They  did  the 
same  with  Herbert  Gibbons  Adams's  description  of  the 
cheermaster  method  of  teaching  French  to  American  sol- 
diers, pubUshed  in  another  issue  of  the  same  magazine. 
Then  there  were  French  songs  that  found  a  permanent 
lodging  in  these  books  of  French  treasure  trove:  Auprds 
de  ma  Blonde,  On  les  aura,  la  Marche  Lorraine,  Celim^ne, 
Paris  est  an  Roi,  and  many  others  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  childish  collections  of  French  songs  that  have  been 
published  so  far  for  French  classes  in  America.  Some  of 
the  students  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  in  New 
York  send  them  programs  of  the  The  toe  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier  or  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  concerts  and  that  gave  the 
teacher  a  starting  point  for  talks  on  the  ideas  of  Jacques 
Copeau  and  on  the  admirable  song  interpretation  of  Yvette 
Guilbert,  two  of  the  finest  examples  of  French  artistry  that 
have  been  shown  to  American  audiences. 

The  class  with  its  French  scrap  books  has  past  out  of  my 
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keeping,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  scrap 
books  will  be  life-long  companions.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  opened  to  receive  the  copy  of  the  German  poster  in 
French,  published  in  the  October  Everybody's,  that  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell  to  the  people  of 
Brussels.  I  hope  all  my  students  saw  the  Munsey  editorial 
on  Theodore  Botrel  and  his  song  about  the  Poilu  and  his 
''Rosalie."     It's  good  scrap-book  material. 

It  takes  a  Frenchman  to  find  the  most  clarifying  illustra- 
tion for  an  idea  and  here  is  one  used  by  Gustave  Lanson 
to  show  in  what  spirit  we  must  pass  on  the  torch  of  France : 
Louis  XIV  one  day  asked  Bossuet,  who  was  trying  to  con- 
vert him,  just  what  he  should  do  to  be  a  Christian  king. 
What  new  habits,  what  new  austerities  should  he  bring 
into  his  life?  And  Bossuet  said  to  him,  *'It  is  not  by  hear- 
ing more  masses  or  by  fasting  more  often.  To  be  a  christian, 
for  a  king,  is  to  do  what  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day,  receiving  your  ministers,  giving  orders,  working  at 
your  kingly  trade.  But  it  is  doing  all  that  in  a  new  spirit, 
in  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  your  people,  in  sub- 
duing pride  and  egotism,  in  thinking  always  of  what  Christ's 
morality  requires  of  you." 

Every  true  lover  of  France  is  a  royal  kind  of  Christian 
like  Ivouis  XIV.  He  goes  about  his  work  with  a  new  light 
in  his  heart.  The  French  teacher,  possest  with  the  spirit 
and  the  love  of  France,  while  still  teaching  grammar  and 
conversation,  will  constantly  talk  of  France  to  his  pupils 
on  every  possible  occasion,  will  point  out  to  them  the  beauty 
of  France  that  radiates  even  into  the  midst  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  some  of  the  pupils  receiv- 
ing this  new  spirit  either  subconsciously  or  directly  will 
gain  thereby  a  precious  intellectual  possession,  a  lasting 
enthusiasm  for  France,  what  the  French  call  a  "culte," 
a  worship.  If  a  scrap  book  leads  to  these  things  it  is  worth 
while. 

Frank  R.  Arnoi^d 
State  Agricui^turai,  Coli<ege 
Logan,  Utah 


VI 
THE  TEACHING  OF  POUTICS 
We  are  hearing  much  these  days  about  reconstruction. 
We  should,  for  there  is  much  to  be  reconstructed;  and  not 
the  least  of  our  reconstruction  problems  have  to  do  with 
the  political  education  of  American  citizens.  We  refer 
not  merely  to  formal  education  in  our  public  and  semi- 
public  institutions.  We  refer  as  well  to  individual  self- 
directed  education — the  effort  of  the  individual  to  make 
of  himself  a  better  politically  informed  person. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  adverse  criticism  of  our 
school  work  is  that  it  fails  to  develop  knowledge  and  ap- 
I  preciation  of  American  ideals  and  principles,  and  an  en- 
I  thusiasm  for  their  preservation.     And  is  it  not  quite  safe 
!  to  add  that  but  few  Americans,  young  or  old,  know  what 
Americanism  is?     Most  Americans  find  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  state  what  the  foundations  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy  are.     An  intelligent  explanation 
\  of  what  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is,  is  for  most  of  us  an 
j  impossible   task.     Millions   of   our   citizens   can   not   even 
I  tell  what  our  democratic  institutions  are,  to  say  nothing 
1  of  their  spirit.     And   Congressional  history  since  August, 
191 4  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Con- 
gressmen are  no  better  informed  on  these  things  that  most 
of  those  outside  Congress.     This  is  a  serious  matter,  but 
the  writer  thinks  he  has  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the 
situation.     Americans,  both  young  and  old,  need  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  America's  sake  to  study  the  principles 
and    the    spirit    upon    which    American    democracy    rests. 
There  are  unsound  political  and  social  principles  and  judg- 
ments wafting  themselves  across  the  whole  world,  and  un- 
sound political  and  social  principles   and    judgments  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  decidedly  expensive — too  expen- 
sive for  the  future  safety  of  property  and  life  and  democracy. 
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Democracy  can  exist  only  where  there  is  a  politically 
intelHgent  citizenship.  It  can  exist  in  no  other  place  and 
under  no  other  condition.  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Germany 
are  dramatically  demonstrating  this  fact.  It  might  be 
thought  that  Germany  is  a  politically  intelligent  nation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  perhaps  abundance  of 
information  in  Germany,  but  intelligence  is  lacking.  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  possess  considerable  knowledge  but  they,  too, 
lack  intelligence.  It  is  political  intelligence  that  really 
counts,  not  political  information. 

That  democracy  can  exist  only  where  there  is  political 
intelligence  is  true  because  of  the  nature  of  democracy 
itself.  In  Germany  up  to  191 8  the  individual  was  not 
a  constituent  of  the  government.  There  he  formed  no 
necessary  element  or  part  of  the  government.  It  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  nor  was  it  desirable,  that  the  individual 
German  be  politically  educated.  For  the  German  state 
leads  a  life  of  its  own  beyond  and  above  the  individual  Ger- 
man, and  it  was  not  answerable  to  the  conscience  and  the 
will  of  the  German  people.  The  necessities  of  the  German 
Government  were  above  the  conscience,  the  religion,  and 
the  honor  of  the  German  subject. 

But  in  a  democracy  the  government  is  not  one  thing 
and  those  who  compose  it  another  thing.  In  it,  we  are 
told,  not  only  do  individuals  constitute  the  state  but  the 
whole  of  the  state,  and  the  Government  itself  exists  only 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  those  who  com- 
pose it.  When  a  democracy  goes  wrong  the  people  them- 
selves have  been  derelict  in  duty.  If  the  people  in  a  de- 
mocracy are  miserably  off,  if  there  is  not  equality  of  op- 
portunity, if  they  are  not  safe  in  their  property  and  in  their 
persons  they  themselves  are  to  blame.  In  a  democracy 
the  responsibility  for  the  course  of  public  affairs  rests 
squarely  upon  the  citizens  who  constitute  it. 

The  very  nature  of  democracy  and  the  dangers  of  popular 
government  demand  a  nation-wide  study  of  politics. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  democracy 
is  not  by  its  nature   self-sustaining  and   everlasting.     It 
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has  no  inherent  superiority  over  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Democracy  is  not  Divinity.  It  is  a  human  in- 
stitution. Its  salvation  is  intelligent  opinion  possessed  by 
its  citizens  on  questions  and  issues  that  continually  arise  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  moral  conviction  of  such  a  depth 
as  will  lead  its  citizens  to  defend  the  principles  of  democracy 
at  all  hazards.  American  democracy  will  be  safe  only 
when  and  as  long  as  the  citizens  who  compose  it  think 
\igorously,  think  honestly,  think  intelligently,  and  act  as 
vigorously,  as  honestly,  as  intelligently,  and  as  fearlessly 
as  they  think  in  respect  to  the  problems  of  our  national 
life. 

Since  a  battle  of  ideals  is  always  going  on  in  a  democracy, 
\  the  individual  who,  even  in  peace  times,  advocated  no 
!  measures,  defends  no  policies,  makes  no  intelligent  crit- 
icism, suggests  no  improvements,  is  a  slacker,  is  faithless 
1  to  our  democracy.  At  no  time  is  it  proper  or  right  for  the 
individual  to  be  a  neutral  in  a  democracy.  Individual 
j   neutrality     (not    suspension    of     judgment,     understand) 

in  a  democracy  is  always  disloyalty. 

I^M  Another  very  threatening  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

^^Bmmon  laboring  man  is  rapidly  awakening  to  a  realiza- 

Hpn  of  the  power  that  lies  in  him  to  have  his  own  way  in 

^ur  democracy.     Like  it  or  not,  he  is  going  to  control  both 

government  and  industry.     And  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 

remember  that  there  is  no  autocracy  in  the  world  so  fierce 

and  so  ungovernable  as  the  autocracy  of  the  unlettered 

.   masses.     Witness    the   performance   of   the   Bolsheviki    in 

;   Russia!     The    average    man   in    our    democracy    must   be 

\   fitted    to    understand    and    comprehend    sound    principles 

of  government,  or  American  democracy  will  cease. 

But  how  can  the  citizens  of  America  come  to  possess  the 
required  attitude  toward  public  affairs  and  come  to  possess 
inteUigent  opinions  on  the  questions  that  continually 
arise  in  the  life  of  our  nation?  How  can  moral  convictions 
in  the  individual  be  generated,  convictions  of  such  a  depth 
as  will  tend  to  lead  him  to  defend  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy at  all  hazards?     Here  are  two  suggestions: 
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"The  Prussian  schoolmaster  has  won  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,"  said  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Bismark  spoke  of 
"the  mighty  influence  which  the  schools  exercise  in  the 
education  of  the  nation,"  and  said:  "Therefore  he  who 
directs  the  schools  directs  the  country's  future."  William 
II  maintained  the  same  attitude  toward  education.  The 
ideas  taught  by  schools  and  universities  became  the  main- 
spring of  German  character.  The  end  of  German  education 
was  an  efficient  state,  that  state  being  achieved  by  con- 
structing a  particular  type  of  character.  Hence  education 
in  Germany  was  a  purposeful  integral  factor  in  the  national 
life,  and  the  10,000,000  elementary  schoolchildren  in  Ger- 
many constituted  the  most  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  Government  in  producing  a  nation  of  miHtary 
conquerors.  The  result  of  education  in  Germany  was 
that  Germany  achieved  her  object — a  subservient  and 
militaristic  people.  These  things  are  not  said  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  in  America  Germany's  aims  in  educa- 
tion. God  forfend!  But  Germany  demonstrated  beyond 
question  what  a  nation  can  do  through  its  educational 
system.  Germany  was  the  most,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  worst  educated  nation  in  the  world.  If  Germany 
was  able  to  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  accept 
crooked  and  wicked  thinking  upon  religion,  morals,  public 
affairs,  and  international  relations,  America,  most  as- 
suredly, is  able  to  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  think 
straight  and  right  upon  the  same  things.  What  German 
education  did  for  German  autocracy,  American  education 
can  do  for  American  democracy — in  the  accomplishment 
of  directly  opposite  aims.  The  Germans  were  loyal  to 
Germany  because  they  knew  Germany,  German  com- 
merce, German  ambitions,  German  ideals. 

Do  you  think  it  good  that  American  citizens  come  to 
think  carefully  and  reason  soundly  about  American  democ- 
racy, American  ideals,  American  foreign  relations,  America's 
place  among  the  Powers  of  the  world?  Do  you  think 
it  good  that  they  comprehend  sound  principles  of  govern- 
ment?    That  they  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
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the  Government  and  to  law-making?     That  they  discuss 
the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  poverty?     That  they 
try  to  discover  the  real  causes  of  strikes  and  workable 
solutions  for  labor  troubles?     Do  you  think  it  good  that 
American   citizens   come   to   think   nationally   and    inter- 
nationally?    What    is    your    answer    to    these    questions? 
The  writer  proposes  that  the  study  of  public  affairs  be- 
j  come  a  basic  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  of  our  public 
i  schools.     That  such  a  course  of  study,  a  course  in  con- 
l^ete  citizenship,   producing  politically    educated  citizens, 
■Kome  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  be  required 
n^ery  year  of  every  boy  and  girl  from  the  time  of  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  end  of  the  educational  career.     "The  place 
to  put  practical  political  ideals  in  a  democracy  is  in  the 
plastic  and  impressionable  minds  of  boys  and  girls  who  to- 
morrow  are   to   have   the  voting  power   and   the   control 
absolute  of  the  country's  future." 

There  are  about  25,000,000  attending  school  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  source  from  which  a 
I  funking    intelHgent    citizenship    must    be    developed.     If 
Mpbse  25,000,000  come  to  be  better  thinkers  in  our  democracy, 
rffiey   will   cause   75,000,000   more   to   think  better.     This 
is    the    source    from    which    America's    future    statesmen, 
merchants,  lawyers,  teachers,  preachers,  leaders  in  industry, 
lawmakers,  and  the  like  must  come.     This  is  the  supply 
that  must  be  tapped  if  real  democracy  is  to  remain  a  per- 
sistent force  in  world  affairs. 

We  should  study  and  teach  the  history,  the  policies, 
and  the  platforms  of  our  various  political  parties.  But 
what  is  still  more  vital,  we  should  study  and  discuss  the 
beliefs  of  our  political  leaders  and  thinkers.  Study  and 
discuss  what  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  and  Taft  believe  and 
why.  Study  what  Bryan  and  Gompers  and  Senator 
La  Folette  beUeve  and  why.  Study  and  discuss  what  the 
Socialists  and  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  beUeve  and 
why.  Study  and  discuss  what  our  leading  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors  believe  and  why.  Study  and  discuss 
what  the  Bolsheviki  believe  and  why.     Study,   compare, 
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discuss.  Don't  be  afraid.  Honest  and  intelligent  think- 
ing on  the  questions  of  a  democracy  has  never  harmed  a 
democracy.  No  harm  can  come  from  such  study  and  dis- 
cussion; great  good  will  come.  Those  who  have  tried 
know. 

''But  young  Americans  can  not  understand  poHtics, 
public  affairs,"  says  the  objector.  Strange,  indeed!  Yet 
our  critic  insists  that  pupils  understand  the  government 
of  the  Achaean  League,  the  contentions  of  the  political 
factions  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  beliefs  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  England  in  the  time  of  George  I,  the  beliefs 
of  the  political  factions  in  France  during  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  problems  of  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  matters  of  party  history  in  ages  gone  by.  Strange, 
indeed!  Students  can  understand  ancient  politics  but 
they  can  not  understand  modern  politics!  Strange  psy- 
chology! Pupils  can  understand  the  political  beliefs  of 
those  whom  they  can  not  see  and  know,  but  they  can  not 
understand  the  political  beliefs  of  those  whom  they  can  see 
and   know.     Strange!     Strange,   indeed! 

Only  those  who  have  not  taught  public  affairs  believe 
young  American  citizens  are  unable  to  understand  and 
discuss  such  things.  A  post-graduate  of  one  of  our  New 
England  colleges  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  writer's  class- 
room one  day  listening  to  some  of  the  first  year  high  school 
pupils  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Government  pamphlet 
entitled  How  the  War  Came  to  America,  a  pamphlet 
that  contains,  besides  other  things,  three  of  President 
Wilson's  addresses  on  the  war.  He  listened  in  amazement. 
At  the  end  he  said,  "I  would  refuse  to  believe  that  pupils 
so  young  could  understand  so  well  such  a  document  had 
I  not  heard  them  with  my  own  ears."  And  on  another 
occasion  he  said,  "I,  myself,  could  not  discuss  current 
questions  so  well  as  those  senior  divisions  discuss  such 
questions.     It  is  indeed  remarkable." 

Reading  and  discussing  in  our  public  schools  matters 
of  vital  concern,  as  they  arise  and  are  under  discussion  in 
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[  our  state  legislatures  and  our  Congress,  in  our  magazines 
and  our  newspapers,   is  a  national  obligation.     It  is  our 
business  to  discuss  both  sides  of  such  questions  as :     Govern- 
ment control  and  ownership  of  railroads  and  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,   National  prohibition,  equal  suffrage,  the  initia- 
1  tive,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  labor  problems.  Socialism, 
I  tax  reforms,  arbitration,  budgetmaking,  commission  govern- 
1  ment,  the  relations  of  capital  and  the  corporations  to  the 
I  individual  and  the  Government,  universal  military  training, 
I  and  the  like. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  we  need  a  nation-wide  study 
and  discussion  of  public  affairs  by  adults.  Here  we  may 
be  permitted  to  interpolate  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can 
reach  those  who  have  left  school.  The  United  States 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  type  of  fund  or  foundation. 
In  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  America  there  should 
be  established  a  "Magazine  Fund  for  the  Study  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Public  Affairs." 

The  interest  money  from  such  funds  should  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  periodicals,  the  subscriptions  to  which 
are  to  be  given  to  those  who  will  promise  in  writing  to  join 
I  some  group  in  the  serious  study  and  discussion  of  public 
j  questions,   and  in  the  securing  of  competent  leaders  for 
!  such  groups.     The  interest  money  on  one  hundred  dollars 
I  properly   invested   would   more   than   pay   for   one   year's 
subscription    to    any   of   our  leading  magazines  which  re- 
cord and  interpret    current    affairs,    periodicals    such    as 
"The    Outlook,"     the     "Independent,"  "Public   Opinion," 
the     "World's     Work,"     the     "American   Review    of  Re- 
views."     For    the    sake    of    American    democracy    such 
I  magazines  should    have    millions  of  subscribers  each.     A 
thousand  dollars  thus   invested  would  pay  for  more  than 
ten    such    subscriptions.     (Ten    people    would    make    an 
I  excellent  group  for  such  study  and  discussion  as  the  writer 
'  has  suggested.)     For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  us  say  that 
there  are  50,000  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  the  United 
States.     A  Magazine  Fund  of  only  $1000  in  each  one  of 
these  would  make  it  possible  for  not  less  than  500,000 
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American  citizens  to  be  studying  and  discussing  the  vital 
questions  of  city,  state,  and  nation,  not  to  mention  the 
score  or  more  of  millions  who  could  be  carrying  on  similar 
work  in  our  schools.  The  larger  the  Magazine  Fund, 
the  greater  the  number  of  study  groups  there  could  be. 
Is  it  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  ten  persons  could  be  found 
in  your  neighborhood  or  town  or  ward  who  would  be 
glad  to  join  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  public  questions 
were  the  magazines  given  to  them  and  a  competent  leader 
provided  to  conduct  the  group?  Can't  you  name  ten 
within  your  own  acquaintance?  There  are  plenty  of 
places  in  which  such  groups  could  meet — in  schoolhouses, 
church  parlors,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  public  libraries,  or  in  private 
houses.  Contemplate  the  significance  of  this  suggestion 
to  our  democracy  if  it  were  put  into  effect  for  a  few  con- 
secutive years.  How  much  harder  it  would  be  for  cor- 
ruptionists,  demagogues,  and  partisan  leaders  to  have 
their  way!  Who  will  be  the  first  man  or  woman  or  ar- 
ganization  to  establish  such  a  fund  in  the  United  States? 

There  are,  among  others,  three  basic  reasons  for  studying 
and  discussing  public  affairs.  It  would  break  up  the 
conventional,  the  routine  view  of  history  and  government. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  social  and  political  progress, 
as  any  observer  of  legislation  well  knows,  is  this  very- 
view  of  government.  It  is  the  routine  view  of  history  and 
government  that  makes  these  vital  studies  impersonal, 
lifeless,  and  wholly  detached  from  ourselves.  Now,  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is  not  lifeless  and  im- 
personal it  is  history  and  government.  Anyone  with  even 
limited  experience  in  teaching  public  affairs,  politics, 
current  history — call  it  what  you  will — is  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  current  happenings  makes  all 
history  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
a  matter  of  life,  surcharged  with  dynamic  force.  It  puts 
fresh  insight  into  ancient  and  modern  achievements  and 
places  new  values  upon  human  conduct.  It  leads  to  an 
aggressively  active  attitude  toward  pubUc  questions,  and 
makes    the    student    impatient    with    obstructionists    and 
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ultra-conservatives.  The  need  of  breaking  up  the  routine 
view  of  government  Hes  in  the  fact  that  America  is  a 
democracy,  and  democracy  can  not  afford  to  wait  upon 
routine,  upon  the  conventional.  Lawmakers  may  stand 
still,  but  democracy  never.  And  if  lawmakers  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  forces  at  work  in  a  democracy,  democracy 
will  by  some  means  or  other  hurl  the  lawmakers  from 
their  thrones,  and  in  the  process  may  bring  disaster  upon 
.  itself. 

I  It  is  the  business  of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  produce 
m  who  have  richness  of  political  thought,  who  are  con- 
rned  with  realities,  who  have  a  conception  of  the  nation's 
eds,  and  the  mental  capacity  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
needs  with  flexibility.  The  study  and  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  will  produce  such 
men. 

Secondly,    we    should    study  and  discuss   public   affairs 
in  school  and  out  of  school  because  it  is  a  civic  duty  to  do  so. 
he  responsibility  for  the  conditions  found  in  our  govern- 
ent  lies  directly  upon  the  people  themselves.     The  people 
ays  have  or  get  what  they  really  want,  nothing  more, 
thing    less.     If    government    is    inefficient,    that    is    the 
rt  of  government   they   are   willing  to  permit.     When- 
er  the  people  of  any  community  actually  feel  the  need  of 
olitical   reform,    political   reform   is   shortly   forthcoming- 
If  the  Tweed  Ring  robs  New  York  of  a  hundred  milUon 
of  dollars  in  two  years,  it  is  the  fault  of  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent, politically  sleepy  people.     When  the  people  really 
Rant  to  do  it  they  put  the  Boss  Tweeds  in  Sing-Sing. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  early  American  history  knows 
lat  discussion  of  public  questions  was  not  only  a  potential 
lit  an  actual  force  in  government,  for  it  produced  a  keen 
:nse  of  personal  responsibility  for  and  an  aggressive  loyalty 
to  the  government.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  the 
discussion    of   public    affairs    almost   wholly   to   lobbyists, 
committeemen,  editors,  and  a  few  preachers.     As  a  result 
government  in  America  has  become  to  the  masses  of  Ameri- 
cans a  decidedly  inpersonal  affair,   and  this  in  turn  has 
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made  of  us  a  nation  of  blind  voters.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish 
a  lively  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  in  the  affairs  of  city  and  state.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  our  citizens  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not 
supposed  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  law  and  or- 
dinance making  beyond  helping  to  elect  men  to  make 
laws  and  ordinances.  In  fact  the  number  is  legion  who  do 
not  even  know  that  there  are  already  in  existence  very  effec- 
tive means  by  which  they  can  make  their  will  known  to  law- 
makers. In  other  words  we  have  actually  reached  a  stage 
in  American  history  when  the  individual  considers  the 
government  a  thing  apart  from  himself,  not  himself  a  part 
of  it.  That  is,  in  practise,  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  German  system  of  government  in  which  the  individual 
was  not  a  constituent  of  the  government. 

Our  civic  duty  demands  that  something  be  done.  The 
citizens  of  America  must  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  the  people,  that  it 
does  make  a  difference,  and  a  big  difference,  who  is  placed 
in  control  of  the  government,  that  government  touches 
and  conditions  their  daily  existence,  that  the  ultimate 
power  is  themselves.  The  means,  the  only  practical 
means,  of  doing  this  is  by  having  citizens  themselves  dis- 
cuss public  questions.  For  any  teacher  of  current  affairs 
knows  that  it  is  the  studying  and  discussing  of  public 
questions  that  brings  home  to  citizens  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  get  anything  that  they  really  want.  PoHticians 
and  grafters  know  that  they  can  count  on  the  people  not 
being  sufficiently  informed  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  bill 
and  on  their  not  having  any  effective  interest  in  legislation. 
The  reading  and  studying  and  discussing  of  pubHc  affairs 
thru  the  magazines  and  newspapers  effect  a  reahzation 
of  what  a  democratic  government  means  and  can  come 
to  mean.  The  magazine  is  the  most  effective  textbook 
in  existence  for  the  well-being  of  a  democracy,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  writer  is  constantly  urging  upon 
teachers  and  school  authorities  that  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
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duty  that  some  of  the  pubHc's  money  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  magazines  for  class  work.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  democracy,  let's  have  it,  not  a  sham  democracy. 

A  third  basic  reason  for  studying  and  discussing  politics 
universally  in  our  country  is  that  we  may  have  that  sound 
public  opinion  which  gives  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
criticize  constructively  proposed  measures  and  the  position 

Vken  by  lawmakers  and  editors  on  such  measures. 
Public  opinion  is  what  the  people  think  about  matters 
public  concern.  No  democracy  is  secure  in  the  absence 
sound  public  opinion.  This  for  the  reason  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  aroused  public  feeling,  if  not  backed  up  by 
sound  opinion,  may  lead  to  disastrous  demands,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  lack  of  sound  public  opinion  might 
lead  the  people  of  a  democracy  to  accept  at  the  suggestion 
of  clever  demagogues  principles  which  would  make  of 
a  democracy  only  a  disguised  serfdom.  The  examples 
of  Russia  since  it  past  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki, 

Id  of  Mexico  from  time  immemorial  in  American  annuals 
Jtantly  rush  to  one's  mind. 
Public  opinion,  when  aroused,  whether  sound  or  not, 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  influence  known.  Few 
^^are  withstand  it.  Officials  know  that  they  can  not  afford 
Hb  ignore  the  demands  of  an  awakened  and  intelligent 
constituency.  Government  is  a  continuous  performance, 
and  citizens  must  be  continuously  watchful  and  con- 
tinuously active.  An  intelligent  public  opinion  clearly 
and  strongly  exprest  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  self- 
government.  We  seldom  stop  to  think  that  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  in  legislative  chambers, 
^Klo  are  not  politically  alert,  are  corrupters  of  pubHc  opinion. 
^Bor  the  best  interest  of  the  citizen  himself  he  must  not 
I^Blily  have  opinions,  sound  opinions,  of  his  own  on  pubHc 
questions,  but  must  also  make  them  known  and  felt.  Prog- 
ress is  delayed  by  ignorance  and  indifference.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  essential  that  in  peace  times,  in  war  times,, 
between  elections,  all  the  time,  the  citizens  of  our  democracy 
be  reading,  thinking,  and  discussing  public  affairs. 
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The  schools  of  our  country  can  be  made  moulders  of  public 
opinion.  The  public  opinion  of  two  decades  hence  will  be 
just  what  those  now  living  make  it.  For  children  do  not 
make  pubHc  opinion.  The  children  of  two  decades  hence 
will  not  make  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  but  of  four 
decades  hence.  Herein  lies  the  heavy  responsibiHty  of 
developing  now  the  basis  of  sound  public  opinion  for  the 
next  generation.  How  much  sounder  and  how  much  more 
alert  public  opinion  of  today  might  be  had  the  pubHc 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  last  two  decades  been  studying 
and  discussing  pubHc  questions  from  that  time  until  now! 
How  much  longer  are  our  school  authorities  going  to  be 
allowed  to  be  responsible  for  democracy's  unnecessary 
amateurishness,  drift,  muddle,  waste,  improvidence,  un- 
preparedness  and  disorganization ! 

Constructive  criticism  of  public  men  and  public  measures 
demands  the  kind  of  public  opinion  herein  advocated. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  the  criticism  of  today  is  that  it 
is  captious,  uninformed,  based  on  newspaper  headlines, 
and  of  the  fault-finding  brand.  This  sort  of  criticism 
tends  to  be  destructive  of  true  democracy.  Democracy 
stands  in  need  of  criticism  founded  upon  knowledge,  founded 
upon  an  appreciation  of  tested  political  principles.  It 
must  have  such  criticism,  for  such  only  is  the  food  upon  which 
democracy  attains  manhood.  If  the  last  critic  should 
die  democracy  would  perish.  This  is  why  criticism  is 
both  a  right  and  a  duty. 

Our  schools  and  our  colleges  must  set  themselves  sternly 
and  resolutely  to  the  task  of  producing  a  citizenry  keenly 
in  touch  with  the  forces,  both  national  and  international, 
that  are  making  and  shaping  this  world,  a  citizenry  that 
is  capable  of  doing  its  own  thinking,  a  citizenry  that  is 
quick  to  detect  all  forms  of  false  democracy,  a  citizenry 
out  of  which  will  come,  not  a  few  leaders,  but  many  leaders, 
leaders  who  are  not  only  possest  of  integrity  and  initiative, 
but  who  instinctively  sympathize  with  social  wants,  leaders 
who  will  have  wisdom  to  anticipate  the  new  institutions 
and  the  new  legislation    that  an  ever-growing  democracy 
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^■tnust  have,  leaders  with  the  genuine  contemporary  insight 
^Hto  prevent  mob  rule,  revolutions,  and  civil  wars. 
^B  How  produce  such  leadership?  Produce  it  by  starting 
^^Young  America  and  Old  America  on  their  way  toward 
thinking  soundly  and  intelHgently  on  public  afifairs  through 
e  study  of  contemporary  problems  and  conditions.  By 
eading  and  studying  and  discussing  current  happenings, 
oth  boys  and  girls  are  eager  for  such  study.  They  hunger 
d  thirst  for  political  knowledge,  and  are  truly  thankful 
the  teacher  who  will  study  and  discuss  current  history 
th  them. 

We  have  studied  about  democracy  long  enough;   now 

t  us  study  democracy.     We  have  studied  about  politics  long 

ough;  now  let  us  study  politics.     We  have  gone  on  the 

ssumption  long  enough  that  Washington,  Jefferson,   and 

incoln  solved  all  of  democracy's  problems  worth  serious 

onsideration.     They    solved    the    problems    of    their    day 

ery  well;  we  must  solve  the  problems  of  our  day  ourselves. 

e  must  put  Young  America  and  Old  America  right  to 

ork  in  the  laboratory  of  democracy.     We  must  prepare 

11  of  our  citizens  to  be  lawmakers.      Not  to  be  sent  to 

ashington,  you  understand;  but  prepare  them  to  make 

ashington  come  to  them,  to  meet  their  real  social  and 

conomic  needs  thru  adequate  legislation. 

J.  Ellis  Barker  says  in  his  book  on  The  Foundations  of 

ermany    (Button):     "Two    centuries    ago    the    Germans 

ere  a  nation  of  boors.     They  were  poor,  ignorant,  back- 

ard,  and  undisciplined.     They  have  become  a  cultivated 

nd  a  powerful  nation  by  the  training  which  they  received 

rom  their  ruler-statesmen,  who  have  been  the  most  suc- 

essful  educators,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  which  the 

orld  has  seen." 

Can  the  educational  system  of  America  do  as  much  for 

American    democracy    as    Germany's    educational    system 

id  for  German  Autocracy?     Yes,   and  as  immeasurably 

ore  as   autocracy  is  surpast  by  democracy   in   its  pos- 

ibihties  for  human  opportunity  and  genuine  culture. 

J.  Madison  Gathany 

Hope  Street  High  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BOLSHEVISM^ 

In  the  following  article  Professor  RostovtzeflF,  of  the 
University  of  Petrograd,  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Science,  describes  the  effect  of  Bolshevist  rule  on  the 
learned  professions. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Bolshevists  have  been  guiding 
the  destinies  of  Russia.  Having  lived  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  time  in  Russia,  I  followed,  closely  and  attentively, 
their  activities,  honestly  trying  to  discern  in  them  some 
elements  of  constructive  work  which  would,  at  least  partly, 
compensate  for  their  systematic  poHcy  of  destruction, 
both  moral  and  material.  But,  much  as  I  tried  to  dis- 
cern it,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  constructive  work  in  their 
activities.  Ruins  after  ruins  appeared  before  my  eyes. 
One  after  another  disappeared  the  fruits  of  centuries  of 
civilizing  work,  and  Russia  became  more  and  more  like 
a  zone  of  war  in  which  enemies  freely  conducted  their 
destructive  operations.  Nowhere  did  I  see  any  beginning 
of  a  new  civilization  created  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bolshevists. 
All  the  new  enactments  of  the  Bolshevists  remained  on 
paper  in  the  columns  of  the  Pravda,  in  the  files  of  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  offices  or  the  so-called  Soviets.  In 
reality,  in  actual  life,  one  could  observe  only  the  continuance 
of  the  old  system  and  that  in  its  worst  forms — broken 
down,  enfeebled  and  demoralized. 

The  old  system  of  government  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Councils  of  Workmen's  Soldiers,'  and  Peasants'  Dele- 
gates— a  bad  caricature  of  the  old  bureaucratic  Govern- 
ment departments  and  police  establishments — composed 
of  ill-assorted  adventurers  posing  as  representatives  of 
workmen  and  poorer  peasants.  From  the  old  bureaucratic 
regime  tHey  inherited,  and  made  the  fullest  use  of  two  things 
^  From  the  London  Times  of  January  9,  191 9  . 
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— namely,  lavish  use  of  paper  for  endless  correspondence 
and  boundless  bribery  and  corruption. 

RUIN   OF   INDUSTRY 

On  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  rural  industry,  which 
at  one  time  fed  the  whole  of  Russia  and  a  part  of  Europe, 
the  Bolshevists  have  initiated  a  lawless  system  amounting 
to  forcible  expropriation  of  private  estates  by  individual 
robbers,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the  implements 
and  equipment  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a  minimum  of 
productive  work  on  the  other.  On  the  ruins  of  the  old 
manufacturing  works  and  factories  we  now  see  groups 
of  parasitical  loafers,  who  have  seized  the  plants  and  stocks 
and  live  on  what  remains  of  the  fruits  of  productive  labor 
of  other  days.     And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  these  results  of  the 
Bolshevist  rule.  They  are  already  fairly  well  known. 
Even  the  Bolshevists  themselves  silently  admit  it.  But 
in  acknowledging  the  destructive  results  of  their  work 
they  proudly  point  out  that  in  destroying  the  economic 
system  they  are  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new  social  order  based  on  a  higher  form  of  civilization — 
namely,  on  the  new  SociaUst  *  'culture. ' '  I  may  be  permitted, 
therefore,  as  one  who  has  had  the  most  intimate  experience 
of  this  particular  side  of  the  Bolshevists'  activities,  to 
sketch  briefly  and  as  dispassionately  as  I  can  what  has  been 
done  by  them  in  the  sphere  of  "culture."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  work  of  destruction  in  this  sphere  has  been 
performed  by  the  Bolshevists  with  the  same  thoroness 
and  boldness  as  in  other  spheres.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  yet  in  completely  destroying  the  last  traces  of 
cultured  life  in  Russia,  it  is  because  the  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country  persist  in  carrying  on  their  work  in  spite 
of  the  Bolshevists,  in  constant  warfare  with  them. 

FATE   OF   THE   ACADEMY 

lyCt  US  begin  with  Russian  science  and  education.  At 
the  head  of  Russian  science  stands,  from  the  time  of  Peter 
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the  Great,  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  has 
created  Russian  science,  and,  together  with  the  Russian 
universities,  ensured  for  it  the  respect  of  the  entire  scientific 
world.  At  first  even  the  Bolshevists  dared  not  lay  their 
hands  on  this  nerve  center  of  Russian  culture,  but  only 
at  first.  When  I  was  leaving  Russia  the  fate  of  the  Academy 
had  already  been  decided  in  Bolshevist  circles.  The 
Academy  was  to  be  democratized,  that  is,  destroyed.  In 
the  place  of  the  old  institution  a  new  academy  was  to  be 
created,  the  difference  between  the  two  institutions  being 
this,  that  the  new  academy  would  be  created  not  by  men 
of  science,  but  by  the  general  voting  of  all  the  so-called 
"specialists,"  that  is,  by  the  delegates  of  all  those,  no  matter 
how  ignorant,  who  claim  connection  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge. The  lines  of  reconstruction  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  beforehand  by  the  Bolshevists.  Thus,  jurisprudence 
and  the  whole  group  of  humanities  were  to  disappear  as 
effete  and  useless  branches  of  science.  Their  places  in  the 
new  sociahstic  academy  were  to  be  taken  by  a  new  group 
of  social  sciences  as  elaborated  by  socialist  fanatics,  these 
veritable  theologians  of  the  qti asi-scientific  socialistic  re- 
ligion. 

On  similar  Hues  was  settled  also  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  faculties  of  law  and  arts  were  to  be  abolished, 
according  to  the  Bolshevist  project.  The  new  university 
must  be  democratic — neither  the  students  nor  the  pro- 
fessors need  have  any  academic  or  any  other  qualifications. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  "Association,"  as  the  Bolshevists 
call  their  reformed  university,  may  be  quite  illiterate. 
The  chair  is  given  only  to  those  who  are  desired  by  a  group 
of  "members"  of  the  Association  to  deliver  lectures. 
The  greatest  scholar,  if  he  can  not  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  student  followers,  can  not  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  and 
is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration  from  the  State.  Any 
ignoramus  or  charlatan  who  can  gather  round  him  a  group 
of  members  is  automatically  entitled  to  a  chair  and 
professor's  pay. 
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RENEGADES   OF  I.EARNING 

All  the  questions  relating  to  science  and  education  are 
to  be  decided  by  an  assembly  of  "members'  delegates," 
one  delegate  being  elected  for  each  twenty  members.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  association  this  aca- 
demic assembly  includes,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
total  number,  delegates  from  Workmen's  and  Poorer 
Peasants'  Councils.  Such  was  at  any  rate  the  composition 
of  the  congress  summoned  by  the  Bolshevists  to  Moscow 
to  settle  the  problems  of  science  and  education.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  this  congress,  Hke  other  congresses 
convoked  by  the  Bolshevists,  was  not  intended  to  solve 
any  problems,  but  only  to  discuss  the  ready-made  schemes 
submitted  for  its  acceptance  by  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment, in  other  words,  to  affix  the  seal  of  their  approval  to 
an  arbitrary  Bolshevist  degree.  The  elementary  education 
is  dying  a  natural  death;  the  village  schools  are  closing 
down  because  the  Councils  of  Poor  Peasants  refuse  to 
provide  for  their  upkeep,  and  the  town  schools  because  the 
Town  Soviets  can  not  provide  for  their  upkeep,  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  being  swallowed  up  by  workmen  in  municipal 
undertakings.  Here  and  there  devoted  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  in  daily 
dread  of  capital  punishment  from  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
shevists who  class  them  with  counter-revolutionaries, 
continue  to  teach  the  younger  generation.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  shocking  conditions  in  which  these  self-sacri- 
ficing teachers  carry  on  their  hard  work.  Those  secondary 
schools  which  are  still  open  are  daily  expecting  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Bolshevist  agents,  followed  by  suppression  and 
arrests. 

The  universities  are  in  the  same  position.  But  worse 
may  come.  The  Bolshevists  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
down  their  I^ettish,  Chinese  and  Red  Army  mercenaries 
to  disperse  the  professors,  teachers  and  students.  They 
would  not  hesitate  to  butcher  those  who  resist.  All  this  is 
done  for  the  glory  of  the  new  SociaHst  culture.  But  we 
do  not  see  any  beginnings  of  this  new  culture.     The  Bol- 
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shevists  have  not  created  a  single  new  type  of  school, 
or  produced  a  single  scholar  of  any  importance.  They 
stand  before  us  with  only  destruction  to  their  credit,  await- 
ing the  judgment.     Will  it  come? 

ARTISTS   PERSECUTED 

Painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature  are,  of  course, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bolshevists.  All  their  decrees 
are  powerless  to  suppress  the  creative  work  of  such  men 
as  Repin,  Somoff,  Dobuzhinsky,  Golovine,  Korovin,  Glazou- 
noff,  Rachmaninoff,  Korolenko,  Andreev,  Kuprin,  Merezh- 
kovsky,  Balmont,  Bryusoff,  Bounin,  Viatcheslav  Ivanoff. 
But  the  Bolshevists  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  their  life  intolerable.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  send 
these  men  to  do  navvy's  work;  they  billet  Red  Army 
soldiers  in  their  houses ;  they  imprison  them  for  their  writings. 
By  suppressing  all  independent  newspapers  and  reviews, 
the  Bolshevists  condemned  Russian  journalists  to  a  slow 
death  of  starvation.  By  abolishing  the  law  of  copyright 
they  condemned  Russian  authors  to  the  same  fate.  The 
Bolshevists  support  only  those  writers  who  flatter  them. 
To  the  honor  of  the  Russian  literary  world,  the  number  of 
such  base  sycophants  is  insignificant,  and  they  are  all 
third-rate  men.  In  the  art  world  the  Bolshevists  received 
some  support  only  among  the  Futurists,  but  the  Futurist 
paintings  find  no  favor  even  with  the  workmen.  The  cynical 
canvases  with  which  these  Futurists  decorated  some  of 
the  magnificent  houses  of  the  old  Petrograd  produced  such 
a  bad  impression  on  the  democratic  crowds  celebrating  the 
ist  of  May  that  they  either  laughed  or  swore  at  them. 

''The  artistic  education  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  the 
Art  Museums  and  the  People's  Palaces"  is,  so  far,  in  ex- 
istence only  on  paper.  The  priceless  collections  of  art 
treasures  can  not  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  for  the 
Bolshevists  themselves  are  afraid  that  the  public,  instead 
of  admiring,  will  loot  them.  There  is  no  one  to  guard  them. 
The  hoohgans  of  the  Red  Army  would  be,  of  course,  the 
first  to  begin  the  looting.     This  has  been  proved  by  the 
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Red  Guards'  assault  on  the  Winter  Palace  in  October. 
Therefore,  the  art  treasures  of  our  museums  are  mostly 
stored  away  in  Moscow.  Here  they  are,  however,  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  magnificent  Riznitsa  (Robe  Room) 
of  the  Patriarch  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin  has  already  been 
looted  by  the  Bolshevists.  The  same  may  happen  to  the 
other  treasures  of  the  Kremhn.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  Bolshevists'  rule.  The  Kremlin 
is  one  huge  magazine  of  explosives — bombs,  hand  grenades, 
dynamite,  etc.  At  any  moment  its  treasures  may  be 
blown  to  smithereens.  A  cigarette  end  carelessly  thrown 
down  by  a  drunken  Red  Army  soldier  or  his  prostitute  com- 
panion, with  whom  the  Kremlin  is  swarming,  according  to 
Bolshevists'  admissions,  may  cause  an  explosion. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolshevists  are  busy  drafting  schemes  of 
new  museums  and  voting  new  millions  of  paper  money  for 
their  creation  and  upkeep.  By  means  of  these  paper 
projects  they  are  trying  to  conceal  their  crimes  and  their 
helplessness.  They  can  not  completely  destroy  Russian 
culture,  created  by  centuries  of  work;  but  they  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  destroy  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
new  socialistic  world  culture. 


VIII 

REVIEWS 

Man's  supreme  inheritance.      By  F.  Matthias  Ai^exander.    New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1918.     354  p.     $2.00. 

The  striking  title  of  this  book  and  the  honor  of  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  John  Dewey  have  brought  the 
volume  somewhat  prominently  before  the  public.  The 
publishers'  note  on  the  cover  makes  extraordinary  claims 
for  it,  as  these  quotations  show: 

"This  book  offers  a  convincing  and  original  thesis  and 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  life,  of  education,  of 
evolution." 

"The  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  physical  and  mental 
disorders,  on  the  maintenance  of  adequate  activity  of  the 
vital  processes  which  command  health,  and  the  special 
chapter  of  Race  Culture  and  the  Training  of  Children  will 
be  found  illuminating." 

The  promise  of  the  book  therefore  fills  the  expectant 
reader  with  anticipations  of  new  points  of  view,  discust 
by  a  profound  mind,  and  of  new  solutions  of  the  great 
problems  of  preventive  medicine,  health  and  education — 
anticipations,  however,  which  are  nowhere  realized. 

After  such  a  title,  such  a  laudatory  note  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  such  an  introduction  by  Professor  Dewey,  the 
reader  lays  down  the  book  with  dismay  and  disappointment. 

We  learn  by  great  effort  and  much  seeking  thru  the 
book  that  man's  supreme  inheritance  is  complete  control 
of  our  own  potentialities,  and  that  we  shall  not  come  into 
this  inheritance  thru  the  familiar  processes  we  call  civiliza- 
tion and  education  alone,  but  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
special  technique  for  the  intelligent  control  of  the  physical 
organism.  This  special  technique  is  adumbrated  here  and 
there  thruout  the  volume,  but  nowhere  clearly  outHned 
so  that  any  but  himself  could  put  it  into  practise.     It 
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would  doubtless  be  necessary  for  the  aspiring  educator 
or  maladjusted  patient,  who  is  eager  for  his  supreme  in- 
heritance, to  go  to  Mr.  Alexander's  London  office  for  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  method.  This  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  an  unjust  inheritance  tax. 

From  the  book  you  learn  that  the  first  principle  in  all 
training  must  be  to  establish  a  normal  kinesthesia.  You 
generally  begin  by  placing  the  person  whose  maladjust- 
ments are  to  be  overcome  in  a  position  of  mechanical  ad- 
vantage, which  is  only  definite  to  the  author,  but  which 
induces  a  perfect  system  of  natural  internal  massage  such 
as  never  before  has  been  attained  by  orthodox  methods, 
a  system  which  is  extraordinarily  beneficial  in  breaking  up 
toxic  accumulation,  thus  avoiding  evils  which  arise  by  auto- 
intoxication. 

"The  position  of  mechanical  advantage,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  normal  position,  is  the  position  which  gives 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  bring  about  quickly  with  his 
own  hands  a  coordinated  condition  in  the  subject." 

"I  maintain  in  this  connection,  that  any  case  of  in- 
cipient appendicitis  may  be  treated  successfully  by  these 
methods." 

In  one  place  he  states  that  faith  may  break  down  old 
habits  of  thought  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  the  cells 
of  tissues  and  dissipate  cancer. 

Here  and  there  in  the  book  the  author  refers  to  methods 
of  lengthening  the  spine,  properly  moving  the  lower  jaw, 
the  right  way  to  pose  the  figure  in  standing,  and  his  particular 
system  of  respiratory  reeducation,  and  the  like.  By  the 
use  of  his  technique  the  author  claims  to  have  cured  paraly- 
sis, varicosity,  tuberculosis,  asthma,  adhesions  of  the 
lungs,  hemorrhage,  congenital  and  other  malformations, 
effects  of  infantile  paralysis,  many  varieties  of  throat,  nose 
and  ear  trouble,  hay  fever,  chronic  constipation,  incipient 
appendicitis  and  colitis." 

These  brief  quotations  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  give 
a  general  synopsis  of  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  book. 
On  this  thread  of  purpose  are  strung  all  sorts  of  more  or 
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less  interesting  discussions  of  related  and  unrelated  matters. 
There  are  attacks  upon  other  methods  of  therapy  than  his 
own,  such  as  physical  culture,  the  rest  cure,  hypnotism, 
suggestion,  new  thought,  faith-heahng  and  the  Yogi  system 
of  breathing  exercises. 

In  speaking  of  medical  practise,  the  author  says,  "The 
doctor  does  not  trouble  as  to  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind, 
except  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  possibly  a  case  of 
flagrant  hypochondria.  Indeed  I  am  willing  to  maintain 
and  prove  in  this  connection  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  cases  which  are  now  being  treated  in  our  public  and 
private  lunatic  asylums,  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
insanity  by  reason  of  this  disregard  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude." This  will  be  new  to  all  of  the  neurologists  and 
psychiatrists  who  make  it  their  life-work  to  study  the  at- 
titude of  mind  in  their  patients. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  of  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious characterized  by  the  same  lack  of  scientific 
perspective  as  is  revealed  in  the  references  made  above. 
There  may  be  some  good  points  in  the  book;  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  in  a  volume  of  well  over  three  hundred  pages, 
but  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  unreHable,  obscure  and 
untrue,  one  is  apt  to  mistrust  the  whole.  Very  likely  Mr. 
Alexander  is  sincere.  This  I  do  not  doubt,  but  so  are 
many  chiropractics,  osteopaths  and  other  practitioners 
of  special  cults  in  therapy  and  in  the  reform  of  mankind. 
Yet  these,  too,  have  their  Hmitations.  The  author  an- 
ticipates the  regeneration  of  man  thru  a  scheme  of  physical 
therapy  which  he  does  not  clearly  describe  in  this  book, 
and  until  he  does  so  our  Supreme  Inheritance  must  remain 
without  probate  and  undistributed  in  his  hands. 

Frederick  Peterson 

Nbw  York 


IX 
NOTES  AND   NEWS 

The  June  number  of  the  well-known  Revue 
inGemlny^^  ^^^    P^^^^^ogique  contains  an  interesting  article 

by  Germaine  Goblot,  entitled  La  guerre 
et  V enseignement  des  languages  vivantes  en  Allemagne,  which 
gives,  in  a  forceful  and  convincing  way,  the  attitude  of 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  toward  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages.  Early  in  the  war,  the  author  states, 
Germany  was  much  concerned  with  the  place  that  should 
be  given  to  modern  languages  in  the  scheme  of  education. 
Germany  was  conscious  of  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  new 
duty,  namely,  to  make  the  education  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion a  strictly  national  one — one  capable  of  developing 
German  individuality,  and  based  entirely  on  the  German 
language  and  German  history.  It  was  considered  by  a 
few  that  a  new  program  should  not  lay  so  much  stress  as 
before  on  modern  languages.  They  would  eliminate  French 
entirely  as  being  the  language  of  a  decadent  people  whose 
literature  is  essentially  imitative  and  formal,  and  which 
can  have  no  fruitful  influence,  but  would  keep,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  important  place  for  English,  the  language  of  a 
"sister"  nation,  spoken  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  defeated  with  its  own  weapons. 

The  majority,  however,  favored  the  maintenance  of  both 
languages,  English  and  French,  as  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  character — of  the  "conscious  Ger- 
manism," which  had  become  the  watchword  of  the  new 
reform.  This  study  of  foreign  languages,  it  was  maintained, 
would  give,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  sentiment  of  national 
individuality  in  opposition  to  foreign  individuaHties,  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  this  way  would  be  the 
complement  of  the  fundamental  study  of  Germany's  own 
language  and  history. 
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The  educator,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  directing  principle  in  all  German  teaching, 
namely,  that  "school  must  become  the  organ  of  the  moral 
national  culture,  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  nation."  To  achieve  this  object,  a  change  in  the 
program  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  must  take 
place,  and  not  only  in  the  program,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  teaching.  The  program  must  retain  a 
part  of  the  "old  traditional  stock  of  reading,"  for  descrip- 
tions and  narratives  will  enable  the  students  "to  follow  the 
victorious  march  of  German  armies,"  but  to  this  old  stock 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  new  selection  of  historical  texts 
unveiling  "the  temperament  of  the  enemy,  their  jealousy, 
hatred,  wickedness,"  which  will  call  for  comments  on  the 
politics  of  those  peoples,  English  imperiaHsm,  revengeful 
politics  of  France,  and  the  like  ad  infinitum. 

For  the  study  of  the  languages  proper  it  appears  that  some 
would  go  so  far  as  to  reject  the  direct  method  as  being 
dangerous  for  the  German  language  and  the  national 
spirit,  since  a  language  should  be  taught  only  to  give  more 
value  "to  the  sounds  specifically  German"  and  the  peculiari- 
ties and  characteristics  of  German  syntax,  and  the  only 
proper  method,  accordingly,  would  be  translation. 

A  reason  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  Germany 
was  advanced  from  another  point  of  view.  Germany, 
it  was  asserted,  must  not  be  satisfied  by  becoming  merely 
conscious  of  her  national  individuality,  she  must  become 
"supemational."  She  has  a  "world  mission"  to  fulfill. 
She  has  the  interests  of  humanity  in  her  hands.  After 
her  economic  and  military  victory,  she  must  make  the 
moral  conquest  of  the  world,  and  languages  are  the  instru- 
ment of  that  new  conquest. 

Such  are  the  reasons,  and  some  of  them  astounding,  why 
the  general  opinion  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  some  disagree- 
ment, is  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  and  why,  the  author  of  the  present  article  re- 
minds us,  that  teaching  has  become  aggressive  and  narrow, 
as  was  the  teaching  of  history  long  before  the  war. 
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I 

ERICANISM   THRU   AMERICAN    LITERATURE 

The  new  insistence  upon  the  teaching  of  Americanism  in 
American  colleges,  especially  in  the  colleges  which  have 
en  under  government  control,  brings  the  study  of  Ameri- 
n  literature  into  the  foreground  as  never  before.  As  a 
major  university  study  undoubtedly  it  has  been  neglected, 
so  inadequate  does  it  seem  when  compared  with  the  long 
and  rich  areas  of  English  letters.  Until  comparatively 
recently,  moreover,  many  American  scholars  have  refused 
to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  literature,  holding  to  the  belief 
that  the  term  ''a  literature"  is  to  be  defined  as  all  the 
l^fcritings  in  a  given  language.  Few  take  this  position  to- 
^Hay,  it  may  be  said.  Since  the  Civil  War  the  United  States 
^^k  America  has  become  as  distinct  an  entity  even  as  Eng- 
^Bnd  or  France,  has  evolved  a  soul  unique  among  the 
l^^lations,  and  has  exprest  itself  in  poetry  and  in  prose  that 
i     are  her  own. 

In  many  ways  Walt  Whitman  was  our  first  prophetic  soul 

I     in  the  broader  and  more  modern  world.     As  early  as  1870 

he  flung  out  this  challenge  to  America:   "Two  or  three 

I     really  original  American  poets  (perhaps  artists  or  lecturers) — 

would  give  more  compaction  and  more  moral  identity  (the 

quahty  today  most  needed)  to  these  States,  than  all  its 

,     constitutions,  legislative  and  judicial  ties,  and  all  its  hitherto 

il     political,  warlike,  or  materialistic  experience." 

We  realize  today  that  Whitman's  Democratic  Vistas  was 
I  the  voice  of  a  seer,  Hebraic  and  nation-arousing,  the  first 
!    clear,  all-American  voice  after  the  tempest  of   the    Civil 
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War.  His  demand  for  a  new,  original  voicing  of  America, 
the  whole  sweep  of  it,  freed  forever  from  provincialism,  cut 
loose  from  Europe  and  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  a  native 
national  literature  expressing  fully  the  new  western  con- 
cept of  democracy,  was  partially  answered  during  the 
period  which  followed,  that  new  period  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual to  which  his  ringing  document  was  as  clearly  the 
salutatory  as  had  been  Wordsworth's  ''preface"  the  saluta- 
tory^ to  the  opening  nineteenth  century  period  in  British 
literature. 

We  are  awakening  to  the  fact  today  that  the  half  century 
between  our  Civil  War  and  the  opening  of  the  great  con- 
flict which  fired  the  world  was  in  America  a  distinct  period — 
our  national  period,  a  period  when  for  the  first  time  the 
nation  moved  as  a  unit.  America  had  discovered  her  soul 
in  the  hour  of  her  agony.  Before  the  war  there  had  been 
sectionaUsm — New  England,  the  South,  the  Middle  West, 
CaHfornia — ^provincialism,  standards  diverse,  lines  of  in- 
fluence as  insuperable  as  the  bounds  of  caste.  New  Eng- 
land was  self-contained  and  self-satisfied.  For  a  genera- 
tion her  literature  was  American  literature.  The  South 
also  was  self-contained,  despising  New  England  as  the  home 
of  radicals  and  reformers  and  busy  bodies.  The  West  be- 
gan with  the  Alleghanies — a  region  of  rawness,  vulgarity, 
anthithesis  of  Boston,  and  beyond  lay  the  desert  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  New  England  period  in  its  literary 
history  was  like  the  period  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  Hghted 
from  the  east  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  savager}^  and 
the  Unknown. 

The  shock  of  the  Civil  War  made  the  America  that  we 
know  today.  It  shook  down  the  barriers  of  section  and 
of  provincial  narrowness;  it  trained  the  nation  for  colossal 
undertakings;  the  spanning  of  the  continent  with  rail- 
roads, the  settlement  of  the  West,  the  building  of  the  vast 
cities  of  the  plain,  the  breaking  of  a  new  Empire  into  civil- 
ization and  the  turning  of  it  into  the  granary  of  the  world. 
All  this  in  one  generation — for  the  first  time  a  National 
Period. 
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The  voice  of  this  period,  its  poetry  and  its  prose,  we  may 
call  now  our  own.  American  literature  undoubtedly  we 
may  call  it,  not  EngUsh  literature,  for  English  literature  is 
the  Hterature  of  England,  nor  may  we  call  it  English  litera- 
ture in  America,  for  it  is  native  product  ringing  with  the 
new  soul  of  the  new  nation,  autochthonic,  and  as  indi- 
vidual as  the  new  American  type  which  had  been  evolved 
by  three  centuries  in  the  free  air  of  a  new  world. 

But  distinct  period  tho  it  was,  our  really  first  national 
American  period,  it  has  not  been — we  must  confess  it — a 
great  hterary  period.  It  has  come  very  far  short  of  Whit- 
man's dream  of  what  its  latent  possibilities  were.  Its 
poets  and  its  prophets  were  caught  in  the  tremendous  rush 
of  the  period  and  their  genius  ere  they  were  aware  had  been 
turned  to  the  development  of  the  vast  material  enterprises 
of  the  new  land.  It  became  a  period  of  transition,  of  founda- 
tions, of  organization  for  a  tremendous  future  just  beyond. 
It  was  a  period  of  self-discovery,  a  period  when  America 
awoke  and  for  the  first  time  discovered  America,  a  period 
of  crudeness,  of  adolescent  awkwardness,  of  mistakes  colos- 
sal, of  excesses  beyond  computation,  of  problems  unsettled, — • 

half  century  of  garments  outgrown,  of  tasks  attempted 
and  completed  heretofore  believed  impossible,  of  egotism, 
of  unbounded  self-confidence,  and  yet  out  of  it  all  order, 
freedom,  democracy  of  a  new  and  vital  type,  and  the  new 
American  soul. 

And  the  voicing  of  the  period— its  literary  product — 
what  of  that?  Crude  enough,  we  must  confess,  and  yet 
for  all  its  crudeness  our  own  voice,  honest  and  spontaneous. 
Our  new  national  literature,  new  expression  of  the  new 
American  soul,  was  heard  first  in  the  free  lands  beyond  the 
Alleghanies — "Europe  extends  to  the  AUeghanies,"  Emer- 
son had  said  in  the  earlier  period — in  the  rawness  of  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  flat  boats  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  steamers  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  wild  gold  camps  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,— the  new  laughter  of  the  west,  voice  of  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  border, — Lincoln,  Longstreet,  Mark  Twain, 
and  all  the  others.     Then  had  come  the  later  Whitman, 
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not  the  poet  of  the  body  who  had  gone  to  the  camps  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  poet  of  the  new  American  soul  and  of 
the  emancipated  soul  of  man,  whose  first  voice  was  in  the 
"Drum  Taps"  of  1867.  Then  like  a  vision  there  had  opened 
to  America  a  reaHzation  of  America — its  marvelous  beauty 
as  told  by  Muir  and  Burroughs  and  the  new  out-of-doors 
school.  Suddenly  America  was  reaHzed  to  be  full  of  romance. 
Harte  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  discovered  Spanish  gold  in 
Southern  California,  Cable  found  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana, 
and  Johnston,  and  Harris  and  Page  threw  a  mellow  light 
over  the  old  days  of  the  South  before  the  war.  Every- 
where now  American  themes,  American  backgrounds,  the 
American  soul;  Howells  and  James  found  manners  and 
social  background  worthy  of  their  art  even  in  raw  America; 
Miss  Jewett  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  Alice  Brown,  de- 
picted the  New  England  decline,  Riley  and  Garland  and 
Allen  found  the  soul  of  the  Middle  West,  Lanier  sang  The 
Psalm  of  the  West  and  made  symphonies  of  the  Southern 
marshes,  and  Joaquin  Miller,  a  claybank  with  nuggets,  in- 
terpreted the  western  march  across  the  continent.  Then 
had  come  the  later  flood  of  fiction:  Crawford,  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Wharton,  Norris,  Davis,  and  the  others,  and  then  the 
miracle  of  the  short  story:  Bunner,  O.  Henry,  Jack  London, 
and  a  school  that  may  not  be  duplicated  or  even  equalled  in 
any  other  land.  And  what  may  one  say  of  the  new  free 
poetry,  the  brilliancy  of  the  society  verse,  and  the  whole 
chorus  of  minor  singers,  many  of  the  individual  voices  of 
which  would  have  ranked  among  the  soloists  in  less  lavish 
times? 

To  view  the  period,  especially  in  its  fiction,  is  to  view  a 
jungle,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  virgin  soil,  unpathed,  un- 
surveyed.  All  America  is  in  it;  it  is  our  own;  its  very  law- 
lessness and  jungle-like  profusion  are  for  us;  they  show 
the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  promise  of  the  fruitage  to 
come. 

And  the  period  is  over:  Who  may  now  doubt  that? 
The  new  period  in  American  literature,  the  nature  of  which 
we  may  not  even  guess,  has  begun.     All  may  be  prophets 
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now,  for  the  air  is  electric  with  the  promise  of  the  new  world 
that  is  to  come  from  this  travail  of  nations.  America 
never  again  can  be  what  she  was  before  1914.  A  new  future 
opens,  and  today  we  demand  with  Whitman  a  school  of 
prophets,  seers,  poets,  interpreters  of  the  new  vision  of 
America  among  the  nations.  Out  of  America  hope,  leader- 
ship, vision,  and  who  shall  voice  it  if  not  her  men  of  letters, 
her  poets,  her  inspired  souls? 

The  first  call  is  to  our  colleges  and  our  universities, 
ere  shall  we  look  for  vision  if  not  to  them?  To  them 
s  been  entrusted  the  picked  leaders  of  the  coming  genera- 
on:  what  are  they  teaching  them?  They  should  be  hold- 
g  up  a  vision  of  the  new  American  soul,  they  should  answer 
e  questions  now  trembUng  on  every  American  tongue: 
at  is  this  Democracy  that  the  world  must  be  made 
safe  for?  Why  should  America  have  entered  this  turmoil 
in  the  East?  What  is  it  that  makes  America  unique 
among  the  nations?  What  has  been  the  spirit  of  her  past, 
the  dreams  of  her  founders,  the  ideals  of  her  men  of  vision? 

KTiat  is  the  American  soul? 
I  call  first  of  all  for  a  chair  of  American  hterature,  side 
r  side  with  the  chair  of  American  history,  in  every  college 
id  university,  and  to  fill  it  I  demand  not  the  man  whose 
sion  has  never  extended  beyond  the  vision  of  his  doctor's 
\  thesis,  and  whose  ideas  of  creative  work  are  confined  to 
'  the  editing  of  some  much-edited  classic.  There  must  be 
I  in  every  chair  a  kindred  soul,  a  man  of  vision,  an  American 
I  who  thrills  with  the  past  of  America  and  the  lofty  promise 
of  the  years  to  be. 

We  can  only  call  for  poets,  pray  for  them,  agonize  for 
them:  we  can  not  create  them.  And  yet,  even  as  we  say  this, 
is  there  not  a  hope  that  we  may  capture  them  if  we  set  our 
*|    homes  and  our  hearts  in  order  that  we  may  be  worthy  of 
them?     May   we    not   in    our    classrooms    awaken   some 
flaming  soul  that  but  for  our  classroom  would  have  slum- 
bered forever?     May  we  not — and  this  at  least  we  may  do— 
send  our  young  men  out  from  our  colleges  thoughtful,  a  step 
,     at  least  higher  in  their  conceptions  of  life  than  when  they 
!    entered? 
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American  literature  must  be  taught  henceforth  not  as  a 
frill,  not  as  a  graceful  accomplishment  or  a  help  toward 
English  composition,  but  as  an  interpretation  of  American 
life.  Every  classic  that  has  survived  has  survived  because 
it  emanated  from  a  human  soul  during  a  national  era. 
How  are  we  to  understand  Emerson  and  Whittier  and 
Hawthorne  if  we  understand  not  the  soul  of  the  period  that 
made  them  possible?  My  lecturer  will  say  little  about  the 
beauties  of  st)^le  and  the  mechanics  of  art,  but  he  will  say 
much  of  the  soul  of  the  age  and  the  reaction  of  the  poet, 
or  the  essayist  and  the  novelist,  upon  the  problems  of  his 
time.  When  he  interprets  Mark  Twain  he  will  tell  of  the 
romance  of  the  Western  march  and  the  new  laughter  of  the 
West;  when  he  comes  to  Whitman  he  will  say  much  of  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  and  of  the  new  vital  individual- 
ism of  the  new  world. 

And  later,  when  he  tells  of  the  heart  of  American  humor, 
the  romance  of  the  old  regime  in  the  South,  the  decline  of 
New  England  and  the  rise  of  the  Middle  West, — he  will 
find  it  all  voiced  strongly  by  a  whole  chorus  of  novelists 
and  poets,  and  he  will  thrill  his  classroom  with  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  What  did  Longfellow  bring  to  America?  What 
did  Lowell  and  Holmes?  What  was  the  message  of  Sted- 
man  and  Aldrich,  of  Taylor  and  Stoddard?  Who  is  tell- 
ing of  that  in  our  classrooms  today? 

No  longer  may  we  sit  in  scholarly  detachment  treating 
literature  as  an  esoteric  thing  apart  from  life;  no  longer  can 
we  permit  our  literary  output,  voice  of  our  own  souls,  to 
be  coupled  with  the  literature  of  England.  It  is  time  now 
to  draw  upon  it  as  our  richest  possession,  to  teach  its  spirit 
to  the  new  generation,  to  classify  and  assess  and  explain 
it,  and  to  make  its  very  incompleteness  and  crudeness  a  call 
for  a  greater  expression  of  the  American  soul. 

Fred  Lewis  Pattee 
State  Colujge,  Pa. 


II 

GEOGRAPHY  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Before  the  war  began,  the  average  American  college  stu- 
dent could  not  have  told  what  countries  bordered  France 
on  the  east,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Ardennes  Plateau, 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  Metz- Verdun  gap  or  the  Bel- 
fort  route.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  aught 
le  knew,  might  have  been  a  German  state,  he  never  heard 
)f  the  Meuse,  Marne,  Moselle  or  Somme,  and  did  not  know 
rhere  Lille  was,  or  that  it  was  a  great  industrial  city.     He 
id  not  know  that  an  Antwerp  ship  must  sail  thru  Dutch 
raters  to  reach  the  sea  and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whether 
[eligoland  had  a  hundred  acres  or  a  hundred  miles  of  sur- 
face.    Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  somewhere  on  the  French 
border  and  had  been  wrenched  from  French  control  in  a 
great  war  that  was  beyond  a  young  man's  memory. 

No  better  was  the  common  knowledge  of  the  Alpine  range. 

.t  this  moment  most  Americans  probably  assume  that  the 

Ips  and  their  highest  peak  are  Swiss,  and  they  could  not 

lelimit  the  French  and  Swiss  borders  on  Lake  Geneva. 

'hey  have  no  notion  of  the  Canton  of  Lugano  wedging  down 

long  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  if  they  know  how  the  Tren- 

10  and  the  structure  of  the  Adriatic  shores  influenced 

Italy's  relation  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  they  have  learned 

4t  thru  the  daily  Hterature  of  the  war. 

That  there  had  been  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  most  people 
knew  and  not  a  few  could  have  turned  to  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  as  the  despoilers  of  that  nation.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  unsafe  to  inquire  whether  the  Poles 
gathered  more  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  or  of  the  Oder, 
or  whether  the  realm  ever  had  a  port  on  the  Baltic  or  ran 
its  southern  boundary  along  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians. 
All  these  things  and  more  have  been  learned  in  the  daily 
chronicles  of  war,  and  in  the  discussions  which  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  peace. 
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And  the  Balkans!  Here  was  truly  terra  incognita.  Some 
facts  were  added  to  the  popular  geographic  consciousness 
in  the  recent  Balkan  conflicts,  but  it  was  the  summer  of 
1 9 14  that  wrote  Serbia  into  the  memory  of  the  American, 
outlined  the  Danube  and  its  shores  from  the  Iron  Gate 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  visualized  Nish,  Monastir,  and  Salo- 
nica.  The  Itahan  veneer  on  the  eastern  Adriatic,  the  Slavic 
hinterland  that  lay  behind  and  the  problems  of  Albania, 
Macedonia,  and  Constantinople  threw  new  light  on  that 
rough  bridge  along  which  for  thousands  of  years  Asia  was 
moving  into  Europe  and  by  which  Europe,  notably  the 
Teuton,  was  seeking  to  return  upon  Asia. 

Likewise  have  Kieff,  Krakow,  Warsaw,  Lemburg,  Lodz, 
and  Riga  come  into  our  view,  and  it  is  no  longer  left  to  a 
few  students  of  ethnology  to  know  something  of  Courland, 
Esthonia,  and  Ukraine.  Thus  place  geography,  racial 
geography  and  historical  geography  have  had  big  accre- 
tions in  popular  knowledge,  nor  is  this  leap  in  general  un- 
derstanding hmited  to  Europe,  Kiau-chau,  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  ravages  of  the  Emden,  the  vengeance  taken 
on  Admiral  von  Spec  under  the  bleak  skies  of  the  South 
Atlantic — all  these  and  the  desert  and  jungle  campaigns 
of  Africa  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Siberia  carry  us  over  a 
world  span. 

Commercial  geography  is  not  behind,  in  this  body  of  in- 
struction, for  which  no  textbook  has  been  written,  no 
syllabus  prepared,  and  no  pedagogue  subjected  to  training. 
Twenty  or  fifty  percent  of  substitutes,  Mr.  Hoover's  ad- 
monitions, a  government  price  for  wheat  and  a  shortage 
of  ships  have  taught  us  that  wheat  is  not  raised  everywhere, 
and  could  be  had,  where  sorely  needed,  only  by  strenuous 
endeavor.  We  have  seen  Roumanian  wheat  confiscated, 
Russian  wheat  locked  up,  AustraHan  wheat  tied  up,  and 
American  wheat  running  the  gauntlet  of  submarines, 
while  French  women  and  old  men  toiled  harder  and  English 
conservatism  welcomed  tractors  in  the  home  fields,  all  to 
put  white  bread  into  mouths  that  must  have  it.  Thus  we 
have  gotten  a  world  consciousness  of  wheat  by  learning  in 
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the  school  of  experience,  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  one 
of  the  staple  themes  of  the  geography  of  industry  and 
trade. 

There  has  recently  departed  for  Europe,   on  the  ship 

that  carried  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  company 

yof  speciaHsts,  comprising  many  geographers,  ethnologists, 

listorians,   and  students  in  related  fields,   who  for  some 

lonths  have  wrought  in  the   building  of  the   American 

rcographical  Society  in  New  York.     The  homes  of  geo- 

-aphic  societies  are  supposed  to  be  somnolent  places  of 

[•efuge  where  those  who  love  solitude  and  maps  can  be  sure 

>f  finding  both.     But  in  the  building  on  Broadway,  industry 

las  reigned  and  several  cartloads  of  documents  and  maps, 

le  labor  and  gathering  of  months,  went  down  to  the  George 

''ashington  on  their  way  to  Versailles,  a  large  manifesta- 

ion  of  what  was  foreshadowed,  when  two  South  American 

)untries  referred  a  boundary  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of 

le  Royal  Geographical  Society.     It  was  the  Royal  Society 

rhich  a  generation  ago  thrust  geographical  instruction  into 

le  ancient  fabric  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  under  the  con- 

iction  that  there  ought  to  be  some  decent  knowledge  of 

is  science  among  the  citizens  and  the  statesmen  of  the 

•eatest  empire  in  the  world. 

Before  the  war  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a 
ispectable  literature  dealing  with  international  boundaries, 
[either  historian,  geographer,  nor  publicist  had  written 
lequately  on  this  great  and  historic  theme,  which  presents 
today  the  most  delicate  problems  that  rise  for  solution.  A 
few  students  of  geographic  influence  on  human  affairs  had 
prepared  some  fragments  of  discussion  but  the  archives 
)f  treaty  makers  and  boundary  commissioners  hid  in  dark 
vomers  of  government  departments  the  data  of  frontiers, 
this  is  different  today,  a  stream  of  essays  and  volumes 
laving  for  the  past  four  years  flowed  from  the  EngHsh 
)ress.  The  source  and  inspiration  of  this  achievement  is  in 
le  expert  membership  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
id  the  same  sorts  of  data  have  been  gathered,  no  doubt 
a  large  way,  by  the  geographers  and  others  in  their  busy 
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months  at  the  home  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

A  geography  committee  has  for  two  years  held  its  place 
among  the  working  forces  of  the  Council  of  National  Re- 
search. As  the  dozen  geographers  composing  this  commit- 
tee are  widely  scattered  and  can  meet  but  once  or  twice  a 
year,  an  improvised  earth-science  committee  was  gotten 
together  in  Washington  to  deal  promptly  with  geographical 
and  geological  problems  raised  during  the  war.  But  the 
tasks  of  the  general  committee  reach  over  wider  spaces 
and  into  the  years  of  the  future  and  these  tasks  have  much 
to  do  with  geographic  education.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee along  with  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  National 
Research  Council  is  now  to  be  reorganized  and  placed  on  a 
permanent  peace  basis. 

The  chairman  of  the  general  committee  has  prepared, 
and  published  thru  the  Harvard  University  press,  a  Hand- 
book of  Northern  France,  well  fitted  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can officers  and  men,  and  a  good  companion  of  one's  guide- 
book in  future  travel  in  the  war-scarred  parts  of  France. 
The  same  geographer  later  prepared  a  guide  to  excursions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix  le  Bain,  for  the  use  of  American 
soldiers  who  might  be  resting  there. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  has  published  many 
papers  and  an  important  volume  on  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  war  as  related  to  geographic  features.  Another 
has  prepared  a  wealth  of  papers  setting  forth  the  relation 
of  weather  and  clin;iate  to  the  ongoing  of  the  struggle,  on 
the  various  fronts.  A  member  of  the  committee,  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has,  with  his  collabora- 
tors, brought  towards  completion  two  of  a  projected  series 
of  regional  descriptions,  planned  primarily  as  an  aid  in 
military  defense,  but  destined  to  fill  a  far  larger  place  in 
educational  geography.  One  of  these  regions  thus  treated 
comprises  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  other  region  is 
New  England.  Every  studious  teacher  of  geography 
knows  how  poor  we  have  hitherto  been  in  such  regional 
descriptions.     With  few  exceptions  one  looks  in  vain  for  a 
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volume  dealing  with  an  American  state,  on  the  lines  of 
modern  geography.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect  these 
gaps  to  be  filled  within  the  coming  ten  years. 

To  a  member  of  this  committee  has  been  assigned  the  duty 

of  preparing  an  extended  report  on  the  status  of  university 

geography  in  Europe  and  America.     This  rather  elaborate 

_undertaking  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  fifteen 

)r  more  collaborators  in  both  continents,  many  of  them  be- 

ig  ready  to  undertake  their  part  as  soon  as  released  from 

>ecial  tasks  imposed  by  the  war. 

This  report  will  describe  the  upgrowth  of  modern  geog- 
raphy during  the  past    half    century,   and  will  show  the 
ichievements   of   leading   countries   and   the   facilities   for 
study  now  available  in  the  universities  of  the  old  and  the 
lew  world.     Particularly  will  the  progress  and  the  needs 
)f  our  own  country  be  set  forth.     Geographers  hope  to 
ret  the  needs  of  our  own  country  as  regards  geography 
ifore   administrative   officers   and  educational   leaders  in 
Lmerican  colleges,  universities,  and  public  school  systems, 
'he  special  war  committee  on  geography  in  Washington 
las  among  its  many  tasks  prepared  and  published  thru  the 
'ale  University  press  an  extended  syllabus  of  the  Geog- 
Lphy  of  Europe  as  an  aid  to    instruction    in    American 
)lleges. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  geography  should  have  a  larger 
►lace  in  military  training  than  it  has  had  in  the  past,  and 
le  way  to  this  goal  seems  opened  by  the  hearty  recogni- 
ion  given  in  the  present  war  to  the  services  of  a  number 
)f  American  geographers  both  in  America  and  on  the  French 
ront. 

Another  end  to  be  obtained,  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
IS  an  upHft  in  the  quality  and  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
maps.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  is  well 
known,  has  in  progress  the  making  of  large  scale  atlas  sheets 
covering  thousands  of  quadrangles  of  the  national  domain. 
The  general  geography  committee  is  urging  more  rapid 
progress  on  these  maps  to  the  end  that  parts  of  our  country 
may  not  have  to  wait  decades  or  scores  of  years  for  this 
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aid,  important  in  teaching,  in  transportation  and  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources. 

The  college  student  is  not  alone  in  his  ignorance  of 
geography.  This  science  has  been  thought  a  study  suited 
only  to  children  and  a  former  commissioner  of  education 
in  a  great  state  enforced  therein  a  program  which  closed 
instruction  in  earth  science  with  the  sixth  grade.  Hap- 
pily such  narrowness  is  not  wide-spread,  but  the  need  of 
better  elementary  teaching  presses  everywhere.  No  large 
share  of  our  geography  teachers  is  yet  equip t  for  free, 
strong,  and  inspiring  work.  The  day  of  mere  place  geog- 
raphy has  gone.  There  is  a  physical  and  a  human  geog- 
raphy and  both  are  causal  and  evolutionary  in  spirit,  and 
in  method.  Land  forms  and  soils  are  products  of  develop- 
ment, they  show  stages  of  unfolding  and  they  exert  influ- 
ence upon  plant,  animal  and  man.  Rocks  and  land  forms, 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  furnish  a  basis  for  plant  life, 
and  in  the  total  of  these  factors  appears  the  environment 
of  the  animal,  reaching  up  to  man.  Geography  picks  up 
these  great  relations  where  geology  and  biology  drop  them, 
and  gives  them  a  higher  synthesis  as  regards  man  and  the 
earth.  Being  thus  complex  and  difficult,  the  call  is  clear 
for  an  advance  in  teaching.     Whence  can  it  come? 

There  are  highly  trained  and  efficient  men  and  women  in 
the  geographic  departments  of  normal  schools,  but  that 
they  are  still  in  the  minority  is  to  be  feared.  The  trouble 
is  at  the  top.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  not  sending 
out  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  trained  teachers  that  our 
normal  schools  and  high  schools  need.  Geography  in 
high  schools  has  been  much  on  the  rocks.  To  apportion 
the  blame  is  thankless,  but  no  doubt  the  geographers  are 
open  to  their  share  of  it.  No  geographer  is  without  the 
conviction  that  the  subject  should  be  available  in  modern 
form  thruout  the  whole  series  of  educational  years  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  universities  should  send  forth 
ample  numbers  of  teachers  equipt  in  physiography,  in 
climatology  and  in  commercial  and  regional  geography. 
This  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  normal  schools  and  high 
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schools,  which  in  turn  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
teach  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  sought  to  put  before  American  educators 
those  models  and  ideals  of  geographic  training  and  achiev- 
ment  which  have  been  developed  in  Europe. 

The  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  was  organ- 
ized in  1 9 14,  with  the  approval  and  aid  of  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers.     Thru  the  efforts  of  its  secre- 
l^^tary,  branch  councils  are  now  cooperating  in  the  greater 
^^■number  of  states  in  the  spread  of  special  hterature,  the 
^^■holding  of  meetings  and  the  upbuilding  of  sound  and  pro- 
^■gressive    geographic    sentiment.     In    organic    cooperation 
^■with  the  National  Council,  is  the  Journal  of  Geography,  a 
^■teachers'  periodical  issued  for  several  years  from  Teachers 
^■College,   Columbia  University,   later  from  the  University 
^Bof  Wisconsin,  and  now  taken  over  by   the  American  Geo- 
^"  graphical  Society  in  New  York.     The  production  of  text- 
■I       books  and  other  geographical  material  of  education  has  kept 
fair  pace  with  the  movement  of  the  subject  in  societies, 
journals  and  in  several  colleges  and  universities,  all  these 
agencies  together  furnishing  the  machinery  for  fresh  progress 
in  geography,  and   all   stirred  to  an  awakened  interest  in 
the  countries,  the  peoples,  and  the  resources  of  the  world. 
The  war  has  brought  the  earth,  the  interrelations  of  the 
arth  and  man,  and  of  man  with  man,  into  our  conscious- 
ness as  never  before.     The  open  road  to  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  thru  geography  in  the 
schools.     Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  subject  worthy  of 
the  call  that  has  come  to  it. 

By  the   necessities  of  the  war  the  nations  have   under- 

aken  cooperative  action  in  a  manner  never  before  known. 

verting  wide-spread  starvation,  the  world  has  fed  itself 

n  a  scale  of  reasonable  efficiency  in  one  of  the  most  trouble- 

ome  times  that  history  has  seen.     Enterprise  on  the  land, 

conservation  in  the  home,  and  judicious  use  of  the  means 

of    transportation    have    unified    hundreds   of   milHons   of 

en  in   this   most  fundamental  of  human   undertakings. 

here  is  and  is  to  be  a  new  agriculture.     The  soil  and  the 
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farm  have  gained  fresh  dignity.  War  and  victory,  peace 
and  its  aims,  are  in  a  large  way  founded  upon  the  world's 
output  of  food.  Here  and  in  the  related  problems  of  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  human  interest  ever  gathers  and  no  man 
is  fitted  to  do  his  part  who  knows  only  his  own  acre,  his 
own  climate,  his  own  market  or  his  own  country.  Here 
lie  the  problems  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  of  timber  and 
forest  supply  and  of  conservation  for  future  generations. 
The  agricultural  explorer,  the  specialist  of  the  experiment 
station,  and  the  farmer  in  his  fields,  are  vital  factors  in  this 
adjustment  which  is  to  bring  out  of  every  land  and  from 
every  acre  the  largest  gain  for  the  tiller  and  the  greatest 
good  for  all.  Geography  is  the  only  subject,  having  place 
in  the  education  of  all  youth,  which  can  offer  some  knowl- 
edge in  this  realm. 

The  war  has  vividly  exhibited  the  financial  interdepen- 
dence of  all  nations.  American  consuls  in  foreign  cities  have 
for  years  protested  against  the  failure  to  provide  American 
banking  and  credit  facilities  in  regions  where  trade  was  de- 
sired and  they  have  decried  the  American  sloth  which  did 
not  learn  foreign  languages  and  acquaint  itself  with  aUen 
needs  and  tastes.  The  war  has  started  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  money,  our 
food,  our  technical  skill,  and  our  manufactured  products 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  The  American  traveller  will 
no  longer  look  longingly  but  in  vain  to  find  the  American 
flag  in  ports  across  the  seas.  A  world  league,  if  it  is  to 
be  and  whatever  it  may  be,  will  involve  relations  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  of  production  and  manu- 
facture, and  of  markets  and  economic  dependence.  The 
character  of  populations,  their  distribution  and  movements 
mean  a  world  of  close  and  neighborly  fellowship,  the  only 
alternative  to  friction  and  bloodshed.  Geography  offers 
much  of  the  knowledge  that  will  soften  prejudice,  reveal 
and  avert  our  difficulties  and  direct  our  progress. 

Men  are  getting  out  of  their  narrow  valleys,  away  from 
their  island  seclusion  and  down  from  their  mountain  re- 
cesses,   being    released   from    sectionalism   into    universal 
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relations.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  that  power  which 
prated  much  of  Welt  Macht,  which  rose  almost  to  the 
pinnacle  of  trade,  and  lost  itself  in  a  foolish  war,  going  down 
to  unpitied  doom  on  the  rock  of  its  provinciaHsm,  knowing 
the  minerals  and  land  forms  of  other  lands  but  not  the  in- 
ner resource  and  true  mind  of  those  whom  it  gaily  set  out 
to  overwhelm. 

It  does  not  seem  a  presumptuous  hope  that  geography, 

telling  faithfully  the  story  of  earth  and  man,   may  help 

:o  make  cosmopolitan  the  hundred  millions  of  American 

itizens  and  to  plant  the  American  kind  of  freedom  in  all 

lands.  A1.BERT  Perry  Brigham 

Coi/5ATe  University 


Ill 

EDUCATION   TOWARD   THE  FORMATION   OF 
MORAL  CHARACTERS 

Society,  as  it  becomes  more  complex  and  develops  higher 
standards  of  individual  and  social  well-being,  is  always  re- 
quiring more  of  its  schools — those  specialized  educational 
agencies  to  which  are  progressively  transferred  functions 
of  training  and  instruction  heretofore  performed  incidentally 
or  informally  thru  life  itself,  apart  from  the  school.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  all  progressive  educators  have  been 
industriously  studying  and  planning  the  development  of 
vocational  schools  to  supplement,  in  response  to  the  insis- 
tently voiced  demands  of  many  social  agencies,  the  historic 
forms  of  general  or  liberal  education  which  had  already 
been  freely  developed  in  pubHc  schools.  Now  that  we  have 
achieved  substantial  results  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
public  vocational  schools,  I  predict  that  the  next  great 
question  which  will,  for  many  years,  engage  the  ejfforts 
of  the  public,  and  of  educators  who  can  think  and  plan, 
will  be  that  of  the  moral  education  which  can  produce  in 
individuals  the  moral  character  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  highly  developed  democracy  in  the  twentieth  century. 

In  facing  the  problems  of  what  will  in  this  paper,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  be  called  character  education,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, thru  its  members  or  thru  select  committees,  give 
especial  attention  to  the  following  questions:  (a)  What 
are  present  and  future  urgent  needs  for  better  character 
education  than  we  now  get  thru  the  home,  the  church,  and 
other  social  agencies  than  the  schools?  (6)  What  do  our 
public  schools  now  accompHsh  towards  character  educa- 
tion?    (c)  What  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  improved 

^  Notes  of  an  address  by  Professor  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  4,  1918. 
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character  education  in  the  schools  in  the  near  future?     {d) 
What  are  needs  of  further  investigation  and  research? 

a.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  ever- 
present  need  in  a  progressive  democracy  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced types  of  character  education  whereby  the  largest 
practicable  numbers  of  individuals  shall,  according  to  their 
atural  powers  and  probable  responsibihties,  be  predisposed 
d  fitted,  in  their  conforming  behavior  as  well  as  in  their 
If-initiated  activity,  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  higher  social 
ell-being.     The  demands  of  the  war  have  simply  made 
ore  clear  what  many  have  surmised  before,  namely  that 
y  people  who  wish  to  preserve  democracy  of  social  organ- 
ation,   while  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  socially 
cient  in  meeting  the  contingencies  of  twentieth  century 
ivilization,  are  confronted  by  problems  of  character  educa- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  kind. 

But  we  do  not  yet  see  as  clearly  as  we  should  that  these 
difficulties  lie  very  largely  in  the  years  of  advanced  child- 
hood and  adolescence.  Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
ihe  child  is,  owing  to  his  dependence,  the  predominance 
f  his  instincts  of  submission  and  conformity,  and  the  rela- 
ively  strong  place  occupied  by  home  and  parents  in  his 
Dcial  environment,  still  easily  controlled  by  the  methods 
f  authority  which  are  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself. 
The  acute  problems  of  character  education  for  our  age 
and  conditions  begin  when  the  youth,  at  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  begins  to  share  actively  in  social  life  outside  the 
home.  Here  he  finds  himself  in  the  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendence and  free  judgment  produced  by  democracy  and 
the  scientific  spirit  of  oiu:  time.  It  helps  us  not  at  all  to 
say  that  he  is  not  ready  for  this  new  freedom.  The  sim- 
ple social  fact  is  that  such  freedom  exists  in  the  social  sur- 
roundings of  at  least  ninety-five  percent  of  the  youth  of 
America  today.  The  democracy  of  control  and  free 
diffusion  of  knowledge  which  we  cherish  for  our  adults  have 
created  for  our  children,  rapidly  advancing  in  power  of 
action  and  in  spirit  of  initiative,  conditions  under  which  the 
historic  controls  of  unrationalized  authority  break  down. 
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At  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  the  girl  almost  always,  and 
the  boy  often,  is  still  plastic  and  responsive  to  the  controls 
of  the  only  social  pressures  that  greatly  affect  them — the 
home,  the  school,  and  sometimes  the  church.  Within  six 
or  eight  years  at  most,  a  majority  of  the  girls  and  almost 
all  the  boys  have,  during  their  active  waking  hours,  come  to 
live  in  a  social  environment  which  is  little  influenced  by 
standards  of  home,  church,  or  even  school  in  the  narrower 
academic  sense.  In  this  environment,  in  curiously  mixt 
ways,  independence  of  judgment,  disregard  of  authority  as 
such,  and  liberty  of  action,  prevail  and  are  even  cherished, 
except  within,  and  with  reference  to,  the  limited  social 
groups  which,  under  the  influence  of  instinct  and  custom, 
and  sometimes  strong  leadership,  constitute  the  central 
facts  of  social  life  for  most  young  persons.  For  them  these 
six  or  eight  years  usually  constitute  their  period  of  initia- 
tion into  self-supporting  employment,  power  to  live  almost 
completely  away  from  the  home,  readiness  to  take  part  in 
political  movements,  and  the  beginnings  of  courtship  and 
acquaintance  with  the  opposite  sex.  In  times  now  past,  so 
far  as  democracies  are  concerned,  these  years  would  have 
been  subject  to  guidance,  shaping,  even  drastic  control. 
They  still  are  so,  largely,  under  the  customs  and  ideals 
prevalent  in  governmental  and  religious  autocracies.  But 
in  our  democratic  societies,  we  have  not  created  the  ma- 
chinery or  even  discovered  the  methods  whereby  we  can 
effectively  meet  the  new  conditions  which  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  evolution  of  personal  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  Here  lie  the  most  acute  needs  and  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  character  education. 

b.  But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  or 
misinterpreting  present  accomplishments  of  the  schools 
in  character  education.  It  is  probable — to  the  present 
writer  it  seems  certain — that  in  the  process  of  making,  out 
of  youths  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  citizens  of 
the  type  required  to  carry  our  civilization,  we  shall  need 
the  aid  of  special  procedures  in  existing  schools  and  per- 
haps even  special  schools  apart  from  these,  of  types  as  yet 
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hardly  more  than  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  minds  of 
our  educators.  But  in  a  very  real  sense,  our  existing  schools 
do  the  work  now  expressly  committed  to  them  fairly  well 
as  respects  both  character  education  and  also  other  forms 
of  education.  Upon  the  American  high  school,  as  an  edu- 
cational agency,  for  example,  with  its  one  and  one-half 
million  adolescent  pupils,  there  are  laid,  so  far  as  one  can 
discover  from  the  directions  given,  and  overt  acts  per- 
formed, by  controlling  authorities,  just  two  types  of  yvork 
and  responsibility :  first,  to  teach,  in  accordance  with  well- 
understood  standards,  certain  subjects  giving  knowledge 
and  skill,  such  as  algebra,  history,  chemistry,  typewriting, 
English  language,  civil  government,  and  the  like;  and, 
second,  while  doing  this,  to  insure,  by  means  of  the  person- 
alities and  examples  of  teachers,  machinery  of  discipline, 
and  some  influence  exerted  on  these  voluntary  activities 
of  the  pupils  which  intimately  affect  their  school  life  and 
work,  that  the  school  as  a  little  social  world  shall  be  itself 
orderly,  harmonious,  cooperative,  refined,  elevating,  and, 
withal,  democratic.  Do  we  explicitly  ask  the  school 
to  do  any  more  than  this? 

Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  demand  thus 
expHcitly  made,  and  the  means  provided,  the  American 
high  school  is  doing  these  tasks  fairly  well  ?  As  to  whether 
the  first  type  of  work — the  teaching  of  the  subjects  as  now 
oriented  and  defined — is  worth  doing  in  the  serious  spirit 
now  exacted,  the  present  writer  entertains  some  serious 
doubts.  But  as  to  the  importance  of  the  second  type  of 
work,  the  maintenance  in  the  school  of  a  good  social  life, 
he  has  no  doubts  whatever. 

Let  American  teachers,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
take  no  small  credit  to  themselves  for  the  relative  excellence 
of  the  social  life  of  our  schools.  Year  by  year  the  public 
exacts  that  our  teachers  shall  be  yet  more  inspiring  in  their 
personalities,  clean  in  their  morals,  refined  in  their  manners, 
democratic  in  their  attitudes.  The  old  school  vices — 
bullying,  obscenity,  destructive  mischief,  lying,  cheating, 
brutahty  of  teachers,  servility  of  pupils — have  been  wan- 
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ing  for  many  years.  The  typical  primary  school  today  is 
one  to  which  children  go  enthusiastically  and  unafraid 
and  from  which  they  come  uncowed,  unbrutalized,  un- 
roughened.  The  typical  school  of  the  upper  grades  carries 
a  sad  load  in  its  enforced  attendance  of  unadjusted  pupils, 
its  unvitalized  curriculum,  and  its  unspecialized  teaching 
force;  nevertheless,  even  here,  the  machinery  of  control 
and  the  personalities  of  teachers  maintain  a  little  society 
orderly  enough  for  the  work  that  can  be  done.  The  typical 
high  school  is,  of  course,  attended  only  by  the  select  of  the 
community;  nevertheless,  we  can  well  wonder  at  the  orderly 
and  attractive  social  spirit  which  prevails.  Coeducation, 
sometimes  a  thorny  shrub,  does,  in  spite  of  all,  probably 
bear  many  good  fruits,  especially  for  a  world  in  which  men 
and  women  must  hereafter  Hve  and  work  in  harness  to- 
gether in  ways  not  familiar  to  earlier  generations  of  others 
than  manual  workers.  The  modern  high  school  has  learned 
wisdom  with  regard  to  the  voluntary  activities  of  its  pupils, 
and  has  cooperated  in  providing  some  wholesome  channels 
for  their  profitable  development.  The  control  of  conduct 
in  these  schools  is  not  undemocratic — at  least  there  is  a 
comparative  absence  of  the  arbitrary,  militaristic  domina- 
tion of  learner  by  master  which  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  schools  serving  times  and  peoples  remote  from  the  ideals 
of  democracy. 

c.  Our  schools,  then,  we  may  say  in  summary,  are  now 
reasonably  effective  agencies  of  character  formation,  so 
far  as  that  character  is  essential  to  the  social  requirements 
of  the  school  group  life  itself.  But  is  this  any  adequate 
guarantee  that  the  men  and  women  finally  produced  will 
be  properly  socialized  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of  life? 
It  certainly  is  not.  I^aymen  and  educators  ahke  are  prone 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  moral  ideals, 
moral  insight,  or  even  moral  habits,  definitely  formed  under, 
and  in  relation  to,  one  social  situation  will  automatically 
and  surely  carry  over  into  other  different  and  remote 
social  situations.  We  have  to  be  reminded  many  times 
that  a  man  may  be  honest  in  his  family  and  dishonest  in 
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business;  loyal  to  club  and  disloyal  to  country;  industrious 
in  studies  and  a  slacker  in  wage-earning  employment; 
courteous  to  his  equals  and  discourteous  to  his  inferiors; 
a  promise-keeper  to  his  close  business  associates  and  a 
promise-breaker  in  pohtics;  a  man  of  honor  with  his  male 
colleagues,  of  dishonor  with  women. 

Sometimes  the  virtues  produced  in  the  social  environment 
of  the  school  carry  over  into  later  life  and  sometimes  they 
do  not.  In  view  of  our  very  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  in  these  matters  to  separate  aspirations  and  un- 
warranted assumptions  from  facts  and  realities.  The  wish 
of  the  shallow  thinker  is  here  often  father  to  his  thought. 
Superficially  considered,  at  least  we  should  expect  the 
standards  of  dress  and  personal  tidiness  required  in  high 
school  to  carry  over  into  later  life  because  these  are  stand- 
ards largely  developed  during  adolescence  in  all  cases. 
Habitual  forms  of  behavior  established  between  boys  and 
girls  during  the  high  school  period  will  probably  continue 
operative,  for  the  same  reasons,  at  least  as  between  social 
equals,  for  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  standards  of  fair  play  maintained  on 
the  playground  can  be  expected  to  carry  over  into  adult 
business  and  politics  where  conditions  and  incitements  are 
necessarily  so  different.  We  expect  that  the  boy  who  has 
displa^^ed  (not  necessarily  been  trained  into)  industrious- 
ness  and  initiative  in  the  high  school  will  continue  to 
display  these  qualities  in  adult  life;  but  the  opposite  ex- 
pectation— that  the  boy  lacking  in  application  and  industry 
in  school  will  not  improve  or  change  when  he  comes  under 
the  social  pressure  of  working  for  rewards  that  he  greatly 
desires — is  so  often  negatived  by  experience  that  we  can 
as  yet  draw  no  reHable  conclusions. 

The  possibiHties  of  improving  the  character  education 
of  the  schools  are,  therefore,  of  two  kinds.  We  may  in 
specific  respects  improve  upon  the  procedures  already 
reasonably  good,  by  which  we  now  make  the  school  an  ef- 
fective little  social  community  towards  the  service  of  its 
own  ends;  and  we  can  seek  to  discover  ways  and  means 
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whereby  we  can  use  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  to  produce 
the  qualities  now  most  required  in  adult  social  life  and  which 
existing  agencies  fail  adequately  to  produce. 

AVe  are  continually  at  work,  of  course,  in  that  fitfully 
experimental  spirit  which  characterizes  conscious  evolu- 
tion in  education  generally,  on  the  improvement  of  school 
society.  In  spite  of  temporary  set-backs,  we  are  increasing 
the  rewards  of  public  school  teaching,  and  therefore  the 
attractiveness  of  the  profession  (if  the  courtesy-title  can 
yet  be  allowed)  to  persons,  especially  unmarried  women, 
of  fine  personality  and  good  character.  Public  demand  is 
steadily  enforcing  higher  standards  of  social  order  in  the 
schools — standards  representing  the  very  difficult  resultants 
of  humane  and  sympathetic  government  on  the  one  hand 
with  unoffending  behavior  on  the  other.  Experiments  in 
establishing  some  form  of  self-government  for  school  or 
classroom,  in  providing  more  abundant  outlets  for  surplus 
physical  energy  in  play  and  sports,  in  surrounding  school 
life  with  the  social  sedatives  of  recreational  reading  and 
play,  in  providing  thru  practical  arts  studies  for  the  orderly 
expression  of  workmanship  instincts,  in  forming  parents 
into  conferences  whereby  home  and  school  control  can  be 
made  mutually  to  reinforce  each  other — all  these,  and 
scores  of  other  old  processes  being  improved  or  new  ones 
being  invented,  represent,  in  their  composite  form,  move- 
ments of  much  magnitude  looking  to  the  conscious  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  school,  as  a  society  functioning  for 
the  provision  of  the  instruction  and  training  which  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  its  existence. 

What  can  the  public  school  do — in  any  of  its  grades  or 
types — as  conscious  character  education  towards  the  re- 
quirements of  the  adult  society  which  yet  lie  far  ahead? 
Let  us  frankly  admit  that  here  we  are,  if  we  consider  the 
matter  scientifically  at  all,  still  in  a  dark  continent.  There 
is  no  dearth,  in  this  continent,  of  the  blind  alleys  of  super- 
stition, dogma,  and  easy  generalization.  The  literature  of 
moral  education,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  overwhelmingly 
charged  with  half-baked  mysticism  and  metaphysical  specu- 
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lation.  It  is  doubtful  if  easy  moralizers,  theological  or 
other,  are  destined  to  give  us  much  safe  guidance  in  our 
explorations  in  this  field  during  the  next  few  years.  We 
have  much  to  hope  for  those  whose  happy  union  of  opti- 
mistic idealism  from  human  society,  as  it  might  be,  with  a 
disposition  to  face  social  realities  frankly  as  they  are,  en- 
able them  successfully  to  promote  profitable  experiments 
and  sane  programs  of  constructive  action.  From  our  sociolo- 
gists, too,  and  especially  those  delving  deep  in  social  psy- 
chology, we  have  probably  much  to  expect. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  character  education  that  shall 
function  specifically  in  good  adult  citizenship,  it  is  not 
certain,  as  intimated  above,  that  we  have  much  more  to 
expect  from  schools  for  younger  children,  pious  opinion 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Certainly,  our  more 
promising  opportunities  are  in  schools  dealing  with  youth 
from  twelve  years  of  age  upwards.  Here  have  already 
been  begun  some  promising  developments.  Within  mod- 
erate limits,  we  believe  now  that,  given  a  mastery  of  means 
and  methods  yet  to  be  worked  out,  we  can  enable  the  youth 
to  obtain  some  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  community  social  life  in  which,  a  few 
years  hence,  he  must  play  his  part.  By  means  of  social 
science  studies  yet  to  be  developed  and  probably  by  studies 
of  history  pedagogically  organized  in  ways  as  yet  only  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  we  can  give  the  prospective  citi- 
zen really  vital  appreciations  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  habits, 
knowledge,  or  ideals,  but  perhaps  involved  in  the  making 
of  these)  of  the  complexit)^  of  the  social  machinery  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  of  the  importance  of  his  playing  a  worthy 
role  therein.  In  this  transition  adolescent  age,  we  realize 
more,  perhaps,  than  did  our  forebears,  the  importance  of 
those  ideals  which,  deeply  felt  and  concretely  perceived, 
have  the  effect  often  of  becoming  the  incitements  of  definite 
and  persisting  motives.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  pro- 
duce these  ideals  as  a  steady  crop ;  but,  having  in  mind  the 
tremendous  influence  of  rare  personalities,  of  certain  types 
of  vital  Hterature  and  other  art,  and  of  new  social  groupings, 
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like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  boys'  clubs,  as  these  agencies,  like 
variable  stars,  shine  brightly  for  short  seasons,  we  are  slowly 
developing  the  conviction  that  there  are  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered pedagogic  ways  and  means  whereby,  over  long  eras 
and  on  a  large  scale,  we  can  realize  the  valuable  results 
for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to  volunteer  and,  almost 
of  necessity,  more  or  less  sporadic  effort. 

The  immediate  future  seems  full  of  pedagogic  promise 
here,  partly  because  we  are  seeing  the  possibilities  involved. 
We  suspect  that  the  moving  picture  has  introduced  into 
the  lives  of  our  adolescents  formative  influences  of  great 
moment  for  good  or  evil  towards  the  standards  of  adult 
social  behavior.  If  we  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  ascertain 
the  large  part  played  by  the  fiction  which  is,  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, trivial  or  substantial,  uplifting  or  debasing,  pur- 
veyed by  news-stand  and  public  library.  In  fraternity 
and  club,  our  sons  and  daughters  of  greatest  natural  promise 
form  little  societies  of  such  solidity,  that  a  kind  of  socializa- 
tion takes  place  .almost  too  rapidly,  and  sometimes  with 
the  effect  of  producing  arrest  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
promising  social  developments  towards  usefulness  in  the 
larger  societies  of  the  world.  Teachers  are  looking  with 
admiration  on  scouting  as  a  means  of  assisting  adolescents 
normally  to  be  inducted  into  the  standards  of  ideal  and  act 
which  are  approved  by  virile  men,  especially  on  the  plane 
of  the  elemental  social  hfe  where  the  adult  of  necessity 
plays  a  strong  and  visible  part  in  wholesome  small-group 
life.  Some  educators,  forced  by  circumstances  now  easily 
understood,  to  consider  the  possibilities,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  military  training  in  our  public  schools,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  a  period  of  compulsory  army  training  in  young  manhood, 
have  easily  risen  to  the  conception  of  an  enriched  period 
of  compulsory  service  in  a  variety  of  the  functions  of  good 
citizenship,  rather  than  in  armed  defense  alone. 

From  these  and  many  other  sources,  we  educators  are 
slowly  building  up  a  body  of  convictions,  resolves  and  partial 
insights,  which  will  yet  serve  as  the  fertile  soil  out  of  which 
workable  and  effective  programs  shall  spring.     We  are  be- 
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ginning  to  see  our  present  high  school  curriculums  in  their 
true  hght — as  withered  and  almost  unserviceable  survivals 
of  ancient  practises  and  mistaken  conceptions  of  educa- 
tional means.  We  have  ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  tradi- 
tional organization  of  our  schools  for  our  children  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age;  and  as  we  proceed  to  put  into  effect  reorgan- 
izations already  planned  here,  we  shall  undoubtedly  open 
the  way  for  the  beginnings  of  some  really  vital  character 
education  towards  the  ends  of  adult  life.  A  thousand 
signs  in  the  field  of  adolescent  education  point  the  way  to 
new  analyses  of  educational  goals,  to  new  developments 
of  means  and  methods,  and  to  new  achievements  of  results 
on  a  plane  much  higher  than  that  on  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore worked. 

d.  Progress  in  education  in  the  past  has  come  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  slow  trial-and-error  process,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  minor  revolutions  wrought  by  the  dynamic  powers 
of  some  creative  thinker  or  exceptionally  forceful  execu- 
tive. Of  progress  due  to  scientific  inquiry,  carefully 
planned  experimentation,  or  the  execution  of  dehberately 
matured  programs,  education  has  almost  none  to  show  as 
yet.  For  this  condition  of  affairs  we  need  not  necessarily 
reproach  ourselves.  It  is  only  within  the  last  couple  of 
centuries  that  engineering,  medicine,  war,  and  agriculture 
have  been,  even  in  part,  lifted  from  the  planes  of  tradition 
and  faith  varied  by  half-conscious  evolutions  due  to  the  slow 
accretions  of  changes  resulting  from  trial-and-error  proc- 
esses. But  education  deals  with  forces  and  conditions  so 
obscure  that  even  the  essential  underlying  sciences — psy- 
chology and  sociology — are  still  in  a  state  of  very  im- 
perfect development  compared  with  the  sciences,  such  as 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  that  are  essential  in  engi- 
neering, medicine,  war,  and  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  every  forward-looking  educator  eagerly 
anticipates  the  day  when  educational  aims  and  processes 
can  be  systematically  improved  and  advanced  by  methods 
that  can  properly  be  called  scientific.  He  foresees  the 
time  when  new  problems  can  be  so  defined  and  stated  that 
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systematic  study  of  their  various  elements  will  be  possi- 
ble; when  reasonably  exact  descriptions  of  purposes,  pro- 
cedures, and  findings  in  the  investigation  of  these  prob- 
lems can  be  documented  and  communicated  because  of  the 
existence  in  education  of  a  fairly  definitive  and  comprehen- 
sive technical  terminology;  when,  succeeding  to  the  tenta- 
tive solution  of  problems,  systematically  carried  out,  and 
when,  once  the  worth  and  practicability  of  new  objectives 
and  methods  shall  have  been  demonstrated,  applications  of 
these  valuable  results  to  practise  in  general  can  be  dis- 
criminatingly made  and  with  some  assurance  as  to  final 
outcomes. 

We  are  at  present  hardly  within  sight,  in  any  concrete 
and  comprehensive  sense,  of  the  ideal  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation being  consciously  and  scientifically  improved.  But 
we  have  come  to  the  stage  of  promising  beginnings.  Where 
some  of  the  adjuncts  of  education  are  concerned — lighting 
and  ventilation  of  classrooms,  cost  accounting,  and  the  like^ — 
recent  developments  have  been  in  a  measure  along  scien- 
tific lines.  The  effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  train- 
ing or  instruction  in  the  more  formal  of  primary  school 
studies,  as  well  as  objectives  in  at  least  two — spelling  and 
arithmetic — have  recently  been  subjected  to  tests  conceived 
in  scientific  spirit  and  so  executed  as  to  give  large  promise 
of  valuable  results  in  practise  in  the  near  future.  Con- 
temporary efforts  to  supplement  existing  public  schools  of 
general  education  by  others  designed  to  offer  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  workers  certain  specific  forms  of  vocational 
education  have  been  made  at  least  partially  effective  by 
inquiries  of  a  reasonably  scientific  character. 

Towards  furthering  the  extensions  and  readjustments 
of  education  for  the  formation  of  moral  character,  as  dis- 
cust  in  this  paper,  are  there  practicable  scientific  inquiries, 
well-sustained  experiments,  systematic  applications  on  a 
generous  scale  of  objectives  and  methods  of  already  demon- 
strated worth?  Must  the  further  development  of  pro- 
grams in  this  field  await  the  outcome  of  endless  exchanges 
of  half-metaphysical  dialectic,  and  the  blind  fumblings  of 
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innovators  driven  by  force  of  external  conditions  or  lured 
by  a  faint  inner  light?  Surely,  in  these  days  when  social 
consciousness  in  individuals,  and  even  in  many  groups,  is 
so  wide-awake,  we  can  hope  for  something  better.  The 
National  Education  Association  has  not  ignored  its  responsi- 
biHties  and  its  opportunities  in  this  field  heretofore;  but 
assuredly  its  duty  is  far  from  being  done  as  yet. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  other  educational  organizations,  can  be 
formed  committees  created  especially  for  the  discovery, 
analysis,  and  documentary  statement  of  specific  problems 
of  character  education  which  lie  ahead  of  us.  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  now  exists  almost  a  dearth  of  such  work  in  any 
scientific  sense? 

The  members  of  all  teachers'  organizations  can  do  much 
to  cooperate,  by  moral  encouragement  and  by  discriminat- 
ing study  of  findings,  with  the  endowed  and  other  volun- 
tary agencies  now  working  on  the  problems  involved.  In 
time,  if  not  now,  certain  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  these 
organizations  will  have  reached  the  ^  point  where  their 
definite  application  in  school  programs  will  be  safe  and 
desirable.  In  such  work  the  cooperative  efforts  of  thousands 
of  educators  is  to  be  expected. 

From  time  to  time,  due  to  the  generosity  of  philanthro- 
pists or  enterprise  of  administrators,  experimental  work  on 
a  large  scale  will  be  possible.  Educators  appreciative 
of  scientific  method  can  encourage  such  experimentation 
and  quietly  urge  that  it  be  planned  and  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  scientific  method.  They  can  give  such 
experiments  time  to  produce  some  definite  results  instead 
of  indulging  sometimes  in  hasty  criticism  and  rejection, 
and  sometimes  in  equally  hasty  adulation  and  acceptance. 

David  Snedden 
Teachbrs  Coi^lbge 
Columbia  UNivERsrrY 


IV 
HUMANIZING  EDUCATION ^ 

Education  is  sensitive  to  such  a  world-movement  for 
democracy  as  the  one  thru  which  we  are  now  passing. 
Already  it  is  evident  that  oiu*  educational  methods  and 
ideals  have  been  affected  by  the  war.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  gained  a  deeper  sense  of  reality  in  all  our  thinking. 
Last  spring  the  president  of  a  western  university  said  he 
was  perfectly  wilhng  for  his  students  to  substitute  potato- 
planting  for  analytical  geometry.  Many  of  us  academic 
folk,  indeed,  took  some  needed  lessons  in  the  newer  culture. 
The  classical  man  verified  or  disproved  Virgil's  comments 
on  horticulture  and  agricultiu-e ;  the  mathematical  man 
approved  the  prophet  Habakkuk's  remark — "I  stood  and 
measured  the  earth;"  and  the  Hterary  man,  Hke  Maud 
MuUer,  raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay.  Like  Antaeus, 
we  touched  mother  earth  and  felt  stronger;  we  got  a  new 
sense  of  relative  values  and  along  with  it  a  refreshing  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  self-respect. 

Education  in  America,  like  democracy,  had  its  long  ex- 
perimental stage.  We  had  inherited  a  vast  stock  of  tradi- 
tions from  the  aristocracy  of  learning.  On  them  our  earlier 
leaders  had  been  brought  up,  and  we  consequently  looked 
askance  upon  new  scientific  and  vocational  intruders. 
We  conceived  that  all  persons  in  order  to  be  educated  must 
pass  thru  the  same  mill,  must  have  upon  their  brows  the 
hall-mark  of  an  inherited  culture.  To  be  a  gentleman  one 
must  have  the  classical  training  of  his  English  forbears. 
At  least  he  must  have  been  exposed  to  it.  It  did  not  al- 
ways take;  the  victim  was  sometimes  temperamentally 
immune  or  was  protected  by  the  working  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation. 

^  Part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Virginia  Conference  on  Education, 
Roanoke,  November  30,  191 8. 
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In  its  way  the  old  cultural  education,  with  all  its  virtues, 
was  as  selfish  as  the  new  vocational  education.  It  was  also 
as  dogmatic.  There  was  only  one  road  to  heaven,  and  that 
was  via  Greece  and  Rome.  The  relatively  few  who  travelled 
it  were  God's  elect,  and  the  multitude  were  by  implica- 
tion condemned  to  outer  darkness.  But  the  multitude  did 
some  thinking  for  themselves,  and  being  in  the  majority 
and  having  a  surer  sense  for  the  immediate  rewards  and 
practical  values  of  life,  subordinated  training  for  mental 
discipline  to  training  for  a  livelihood.  This  they  called 
education  for  efficiency.  If  the  old  cultural  education  was 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  social  and  intellectual  ex- 
clusiveness,  the  newer  efficiency  education  is  cursed  with 
the  sin  of  contemporaneousness.  It  speaks  lightly,  some- 
times scornfully,  of  the  past  and  centers  its  attention  on 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  It  would  sub- 
stitute current  periodicals  for  the  standard  English  classics, 
and  it  would  persuade  us  that  the  contemporary  short 
story  is  more  worth  while  than  the  older  types  of  prose 
literature.  It  glorifies  journalistic  English  and  is  im- 
patient of  the  finer  quaHties  of  style.  It  values  studies 
in  direct  proportion  of  their  immediate  application  and 
pleasurableness . 

A  formula  for  the  newer  education  has  of  late  been 
fm-nished  us  in  the  now  famous  dictum  of  Mr.  Flexner: 
"What  is  taught,  when  it  is  taught,  and  how  it  is  taught, 
will  depend  altogether  on  what  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  is  needed."  That  is,  know  what 
you  want  and  then  go  straight  after  it.  No  educational 
sporting  with  AmarylHs  in  the  shade.  Be  sure  you  are 
right  and  then  go  ahead.  But  does  one  always  know  what 
one  wants?  Evidently  the  efficientists  do.  Let  us  have 
no  experimentation.  The  categorical  imperative  is  in- 
herent in  the  divine  law  of  personal  utility.  Mental  dis- 
cipline is  a  pleasant  fiction  in  studies  for  which  you  will 
have  no  practical  need!  Mental  discipline,  we  are  told, 
which  is  gained  in  one  study  has  no  connection  with  another 
of  a  different  kind;  the  thing  is  not  transferable.     What  a 
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pity  it  is  that  our  brains  are  made  up  of  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  that  we  must  begin  everything  and  pur- 
sue everything  independently  of  everything  else!  If  this 
be  true,  then  specialization  is  a  terrible  thing.  Each 
brain  cell  is  an  infinitely  repellent  particle  to  every  other. 
Across  horrible  silent  spaces  one  cell  wirelesses  to  another 
cell:  Stay  at  home  and  attend  to  your  own  affairs!  Or 
as  the  discredited  classicists  would  say:  Noli  me  iangere! 

Have  we  not  overemphasized  this  efficiency  business? 
Have  we  not  talked  too  much  about  an  education  for 
doing  things  and  too  little  about  an  education  for  fuller 
living?  Outside  of  our  purel}^  economic  wants  there  are 
many  others  just  as  necessary.  The  danger  in  vocational 
education  pure  and  simple  is  that  it  tends  to  isolate  a  man 
and  make  him  selfish  and  lonely.  The  danger  in  cultural 
education  is  that  it  tends  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 
A  compromise  is  needed.  Instead  of  an  education  for 
efficiency  I  would  emphasize  the  demand  for  an  education 
for  beneficent  living.  That  means  training  in  character, 
in  vocation,  in  powers  of  appreciation,  and  in  altruistic 
energ}^ 

The  newer  education  after  the  war  must  give  a  larger 
place  to  old-fashioned  character  training.  We  thought 
we  had  outgrown  that.  But  have  we  not  found  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  war  was  a  deification  of  power  and  a 
minimization  of  human  right  and  brotherhood?  Has  sel- 
fishness not  been  enthroned  by  the  side  of  technical  skill? 
Did  not  the  blind  worship  of  scientific  efficiency  deaden 
the  moral  sensibilities  and  render  obsolete  the  ancient 
faith  in  duty?  The  German  universities  prated  much 
about  truth,  but  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  The  result  was  a  spiritual  atrophy,  out  of  which 
came  at  last  the  deadliest  form  of  national  apostasy  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  war,  despite  its  infinite  horror  and  agony,  has  taught 
us  the  value  of  the  primal  virtues  of  life — honesty,  frugality, 
and  sacrifice.  At  a  terrible  cost  we  have  gained  a  juster 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  a  man  and  a  dollar.     In  the 
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long  run  it  is  a  nation's  aggregate  of  character  that  counts; 
and  no  form  of  education  is  worth  while  that  does  not 
seek  first  of  all  to  instil  into  youth  the  fundamentals  of 
patriotism,  morality,  and  personal  honor.  No  theory 
of  education  can  permanently  justify  itself  which  leaves 
out  of  account  the  need  of  quickening  in  youth  the  per- 
ception of  the  real  values  of  life.  Has  any  satisfactory- 
substitute  for  the  cultural  studies  been  discovered  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  inspiring  youth  with  noble  ideals? 
One  defect  of  our  modern  theory  of  education  is  that  it 
yields  too  readily  to  the  immediate  inclinations  of  youth. 
The  older  education  insisted  that  overcoming  difficulties 
was  an  essential  part  of  mental  training.  The  moral  back- 
bone was  stiffened  by  doing  hard  things,  wholly  apart 
from  their  practical  value.  Translating  Homer  was  poten- 
tially as  heroic  as  fighting  in  the  Trojan  war.  Somehow 
modern  education  lacks  tonic  quaHty.  Too  much  time  is 
spent  in  impressive  talk  about  methodology  and  terminology, 
and  too  little  energy  in  getting  the  thing  actually  done  by 
e  pupil.  Said  Dean  Briggs  to  the  fond  father  who  had 
St  brought  his  well-dressed  and  agreeable  son  up  to 
liege :     "And  what  shall  our  accomplished  professors  study 

your  sbn?" 
Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  president  of  a  large  cotton 
11  asking  my  advice  about  educating  his  son.  He  said 
I  he  expected  to  send  him  ultimately  to  a  school  of  technology, 
j  but  that  he  thought  the  boy  ought  first  to  take  a  cultural 
I  course.  For  this  view  he  assigned  two  reasons:  first, 
j  "I  want  him  to  have  a  broad  foundation  of  liberal  training;" 
,  and  second,  "I  believe  by  that  time  he  will  be  in  better  position 
^^  decide  what  Hne  of  work  he  would  prefer  to  follow." 
^Wiad  no  advice  to  give  him.  He  sees  the  thing  as  I  see  it. 
HP  The  cultural  basis  is  the  best  for  scientific  education. 
(  It  has  been  noted  that  graduates  of  technical  schools  with- 
I  out  this  foundation  rarely  become  great  scientists,  even 
I  in  a  practical  way.  They  are  lacking  in  imagination, 
j  in  a  larger  resourcefulness,  in  that  range  of  knowledge 
I     and  sympathy  without  which  no  man,  however  acute  and 
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technically  well  versed  he  may  be,  can  truly  be  called  great. 
For  the  great  man  is  the  most  human  in  his  interests,  and 
it  was  no  mistake  in  the  older  generation  to  call  certain 
character-forming  studies  the  humanities. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  shall  need  the  broad  vision 
and  the  most  enUghtened  leadership.  The  process  of 
readjustment  and  of  reconstruction  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  tasks.  After  the  high  adventure,  how  dull  it  will 
be  to  pause,  to  make  an  end,  to  rest  from  the  excitement, 
the  peril,  the  thrill,  and  the  daily  challenge  of  it  all,  and  to 
return  to  the  normal  ways  of  life!  And  it  will  not  be  the 
same  world  to  which  we  return.  Many  of  the  things  we 
once  thought  of  the  highest  moment  will  seem  trivial  after 
this  baptism  of  blood  and  this  fiery  ordeal  in  the  making 
of  a  new  democracy.  There  will  be  no  place  for  selfishness 
or  any  other  form  of  littleness,  but  only  for  cooperation 
and  mutual  sympathy.  Spiritual  values  will  count  for 
more.  Man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  not  only 
needs  to  store  up  money  for  rainy  days,  but  he  must  ac- 
cumulate intellectual  and  esthetic  resources  against  dark 
days.  The  bread  and  meat  question  is  acute  enough, 
heaven  knows,  but  poverty  of  spirit,  barrenness  of  soul, 
form  the  worst  of  all  bhghts  for  the  growing  man  and  woman. 
The  boy  must  not  sell  his  educational  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pedagogical  pottage.  He  must  at  least  have  a  fair 
chance  at  redemption  from  the  sordid  and  the  material. 

The  whole  history  of  education  is  simply  one  long  record 
of  shifting  emphasis.  One  age  esteems  beauty,  and  em- 
bodies its  conceptions  in  classic  column  and  perfect  statue; 
another  sets  its  highest  value  on  the  religious,  and  finds 
its  expression  in  cathedral-building;  another  esteems  phil- 
ology, and  glories  in  deciphering  precious  manuscripts 
and  in  the  rebirth  of  classical  lore;  another  delights  in 
adventure  over  perilous  seas,  and  excels  in  discovery  and 
the  drama;  another  revels  in  scientific  invention,  and 
fills  the  world  with  time-saving  and  ease-inviting  devices; 
still  another  glories  in  the  practical,  and  tests  all  things 
in  the  crucible  of  present  workableness.     In  this  last  age 
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we  have  been  living,  and  we  have  been  setting  great  store 
by  mere  efficiency.  But  let  us  not  talk  about  educational 
efficiency  as  if  it  were  educational  sufficiency.  We  need 
vocational  efficiency  plus  and  cultural  education  plus. 
Neither  one  by  and  of  itself  will  meet  the  demands  of  this 
new  era,  or  indeed  of  any  era.  Neither  should  isolate 
itself  from  the  other  or  entertain  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  other. 

There  will  be  a  new  emphasis  in  education.  We  must 
conserve  the  best  of  the  old  while  we  are  experimenting 
with  various  panaceas  whose  exploiters  claim  for  them  vir- 
tues that  cure  our  ancient  human  ills  There  are  some 
things  in  the  newer  education  we  may  safely  predict  after 
this  turmoil  of  war  and  this  chaos  of  counsel.  We  shall, 
for  one  thing,  learn  more  deeply  the  lesson  of  cooperation. 
We  shall  inculcate  more  insistently  and  less  perfunctorily 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  patriotism.  We  shall  set  greater 
^store  by  the  enrichment  of  personality  and  the  training  of 
laracter.  We  shall  have  a  keener  sense  for  the  things 
the  spirit.  And  we  shall  no  longer  seek  to  divorce  the 
iltural  and  the  vocational ;  for  we  shall  more  truly  humanize 
lucation  in  the  new  democracy  which  is  being  born  of 
ifinite  pain  and  travail  of  the  soul.  We  shall  at  last  come 
b  feel  that  greater  than  any  man's  calling  is  the  man  him- 
?lf,  and  that  that  education  is  the  best  which  makes  for 
the  broadest  sympathy  and  the  fullest  life. 

J.  C.  Metcalf 
University  of  Virginia 


V 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  QUALITATIVE  STANDARD^ 
Again  the  world  fronts  a  new  orientation  after  the  long 
habit  of  fixt  direction  has  left  us  indisposed  to  any  change 
in  course.  So,  periodically  in  the  past,  has  come  earth- 
shaking  catastrophe  and  a  world  ready  for  the  making- 
over;  so  some  of  us  predicted  calamity  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  fat  complaisance  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century, 
but  neither  history  nor  prophecy  quite  prepared  us  for  the 
lightning-thrust,  the  prolonged  and  monstrous  agony,  the 
miraculous  and  instant  crumbHng  and  universal  victory  that 
place  the  last  five  years  in  the  category  of  the  historically 
improbable,  the  humanly  impossible.  I  fear  we  are  little 
prepared  for  the  task  that  rises  up  before  us  out  of  the  wide 
ruins  of  an  era;  Europe  shattering  before  our  eyes,  a  civil- 
ization discredited  and  impotent  in  its  ruin ;  the  foundation 
of  all  things  overturned,  and  the  red  menace  of  new  bar- 
barian hordes  threatening  us  with  a  new  Dark  Ages.  A 
world  forged  new  engines  of  destruction  and  incredibly 
multipHed  the  old,  and  now  these  must  be  transformed 
from  menace  to  beneficence.  We  who  were  neither  fight- 
ers nor  makers  of  munitions,  we  educators,  artists,  philoso- 
phers, find  the  task  before  us  of  transforming  what  we  have 
made  for  the  occasion  of  war;  we  turn  back,  now  we  are 
at  liberty  to  emerge  from  our  seclusion,  back  to  the  old 
enginery  that  was  ours  before  the  war,^and  as  we  touch 
it  we  know  it  has  gone  with  the  rest  and  shows  now  as  ancient 
and  inopportune  as  the  various  plunder  of  an  archeological 
museum. 

How  the  X-ray  of  war  reveals  the  inner  fallacies  of  the 
varied  components  in  what  we  once  (or  was  it  our  fathers 
before  us;  it  is  very  long  ago?)  called  civilization!     Verily, 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  English  Leaflet  of  January,  1919.  A 
paper  read  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  14,  1918. 
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in  this  searching  and  mordant  Hght  we  find  ourselves  naked 
indeed,  for  what  we  had  treasured  is  dust  and  dead  leaves; 
what  we  had  discarded  shows  now  very  desirable  but   no 
longer  easy  of  attainment.     Yet  the  old  must  be  discarded, 
the  "older  old"  acquired  again;  for  a  new  world  is  to  be 
built  up,  and  history  shows  only  too  well  that  the  greater 
danger  lies  not  in  the  destructive  process  but  in  the  recrea- 
tion.    I  say  the  old  must  be  discarded,  and  by  the  word 
I  mean  not  what  was  old  to  us  five  years  ago  but  what  then 
ras  contemporary,  for  the  war  has  hurled  back  into  remote 
itiquity  the  things  that  then  were  of  the  moment.     To  this 
lere  can  be  no  return,  for  the  war  came  to  show  us  what  it 
ras — and  now  we  know.     Of  the  two  grave  perils  that  face 
is,  either  of  which  means  ruin  and  a  new  Dark  Ages,  I  am 
lot  sure  that  reaction  is  not  worse  than  the  insane  anarchy 
rf  Bolshevism.     There  is  little  to  choose  between  them,  for 
)th  are  fatal.     We  are  no  longer  Calvinists  and  we  know 
lat  free  will  is  an  operative  force;  the  choice  is  with  us 
rhether  we  will  and  accompHsh  a  new  Renaissance  or  a 
lew  Dark  Ages.     Say  we  will  the  first;  it  is  to  be  achieved 
leither  thru  return  to  the  status  quo  nor  a  surrender  to 
le  Red  Terror  out  of  Russia,  but  by  means  of  that  middle 
)urse  which  avoids  both  yet  loses  none  of  the  warnings  and 
le  lessons  of  the  war.     Where  this  course  runs  we  may 
id  if  we  return  to  that  "older  old"  we  coldly  rejected  that 
re  might  build  up  our  own  proud  modernism  that  has  past 
the  red  horror  of  universal  war. 

What  part  are  we,  as  teachers,  to  play  in  this  decision 
id  this  reconstruction?  It  is  commonly  said  that  we  here 
[t  home  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  this;  the  soldiers 
Lck  from  the  war  will  direct  affairs  during  the  next  gen- 
■ation.  This  will  probably  be  so,  but  full  assurance  of 
redemption  does  not  lie  in  the  fact.  We  believe  they  will 
(ring  back  with  them  a  new  sense  of  justice,  a  new  passion 
for  real  liberty,  even  a  new  sense  of  righteousness,  but  that 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  judgment  will  match  with  their 
vision  we  do  not  know,  and  history  gives  us  reason  to  doubt. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  that  they  will  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  the  "old  gang"  in  politics,  sociology,  religion,  education, 
to  be  exploited  by  them  as  they  have  exploited  other  gen- 
erations, so  to  be  turned  from  the  direct  course  and  their 
ardor  made  of  no  avail. 

To  speak  colloquially,  the  "old  gang"  is  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand,  and  with  renewed  activity.  The  ink 
was  not  dry  on  the  Armistice  before  they  were  busily  at 
Work,  and  their  activities  increase  daily.  Reaction  on  the 
one  hand,  sentimental  anarchy  on  the  other,  are  ready  to 
receive  all  new-comers  and  nullify  their  ardent  impulses, 
and  they  will  be  strong  men  who  resist  their  blandishments. 

With  this  problem  we  teachers,  as  such,  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact.  Ours  is  the  generation  that  follows,  the 
children  now  growing  up  who  in  ten  or  twenty  years  are 
to  play  their  part  in  the  reconstruction  that  even  then  will 
not  be  accomplished,  granted  that  it  is  reconstruction  and 
not  a  post-Roman  degeneration  that  confronts  us.  Here 
the  opportunity  and  the  power  are  great,  and  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  are  commensurate  therewith.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  that  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  education;  to  me 
this  seems  one  of  the  superstitions  we  inherited  from  the 
XlXth  century — that  most  grossly  superstitious  of  all  cen- 
turies. It  was  closely  allied  to  that  other  superstition  of 
mechanistic  evolution  now  so  completely  discredited  by  a 
revealing  war.  Education  "draws  out,"  but  it  does  not  put 
in.  It  can  not  change  character,  nor  can  environment;  and 
character  is  the  essential  thing  in  man,  its  development  the 
supreme  object  of  education.  There  is  essential  difference 
in  character  between  individuals,  between  families,  between 
races,  and  no  environment,  even  were  it  as  beneficent  and 
fertiHzing  as  the  environment  of  the  last  century  has  been 
sterile  and  forbidding,  no  education  however  spacious  and 
illuminating,  can  change  this  character  and  bring  either  re- 
versal or  equalization  of  race-values  and  of  character-po- 
tential. There  is  no  more  vicious  heresy  than  that  of  the 
numerical  equivalent.  It  is  only  in  pure  mathematics  that 
one  and  one  necessarily  make  two.  One  Joan  of  Arc  and 
one  Mrs.  Eddy  do  not  make  two  of  anything;  they  remain 
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to  the  end  of  time  one  of  one  thing  and  one  of  another. 
Only  by  eliminating  every  quaUty  that  differentiates  them 
from  undifferentiated  matter,  can  that  identity  be  achieved 
which  makes  them  two. 

Education  does  not  transform,  but  it  may  and  should 
perfect.  It  can  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear, 
but  it  may  prevent  a  silk  purse  (in  potential)  from  falling 
to  base  uses,  and  it  may  make  the  ear  of  the  humble  sus 
scrofa  a  good  organ,  not  a  bad.  This  is  its  function,  the 
development  of  inherent  powers  towards  the  exaltation  of 
character,  but  it  has  not  infrequently  failed  to  do  this; 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  Mr.  Wells'  High  Cross  School  are 
more  than  episodes  in  fiction.  Education  may  be  a  bitter 
deterrent,  the  defeat  of  vital  impulse,  the  arrestor  of  potency, 
—the  which  is  a  very  great  tragedy  indeed. 

At  this  moment  we  all  are  bound  to  weigh  each  his  own 
work,  and  we  are  not  forbidden  to  estimate  those  that  be- 
long to  others.  Looking  at  things  frankly,  then,  with  the 
fear  of  God  before  us,  as  it  must  be  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  can  we  say  that  the  specialized,  secularized,  mechanized 

Iducation  of  the  last  generation  has  been  wholly  guiltless 
f  the  great  debacle  that  overtook  modern  civilization  at 
he  moment  of  its  triumphant  achievement?  Can  we  say 
urther  that,  whatever  its  record  for  the  past,  it  is  wholly 
he  right  thing,  as  it  then  stood,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
rorld?  We  are  bound  to  scrutinize  the  evidence  closely, 
for  the  part  education  is  to  play  in  the  determining  of  the 
future  is  hardly  to  be  too  highly  estimated. 

I  venture  to  say  that  education,  together  with  every  other 
element  in  Hfe,  was  quite  measurably  touched,  and  in  some 
cases  vitiated,  by  what  I  call  the  Three  Errors  of  Modern- 
ism, that  is  to  say;  imperialism,  materialism,  and  the 
quantitative  standard.  You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the 
influence  of  the  last  of  these,  but  really  the  three  are  all 
so  intertwined  they  can  hardly  be  isolated  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  quantitative  standard  is  the  eternal  enemy  of 
real  culture,  for  it  substitutes  the  lust  for  power,  with  force 
as  its  means  of  operation,  for  the  passion  for  perfection, 
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which  is  the  mark  of  all  great  civilization,  and  finds  its 
expression,  as  it  finds  its  goal:  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter. You  may  know  a  crescent  from  a  decaying  civiliza- 
tion by  many  marks,  most  of  which,  particularly  under  the 
latter  condition,  we  disregard;  but  I  know  of  none  more 
fundamental  than  just  this,  of  the  dominance  either  of  the 
quantitative  or  the  qualitative  standard. 

What  bearing  has  this  on  teaching,  and  especially  on  the 
teaching  of  English?  Just  this.  Adoption  of  the  quantita- 
tive standard  means  above  all  things  the  loss  of  all  sense 
of  comparative  values,  and  in  the  end  the  abandonment  of 
the  real  things,  the  following  after  the  false.  It  comes  to 
this  at  last,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  our  scientific 
enthusiasm  over  the  means  so  that  these  become  an  end  in 
themselves  and  we  close  our  careers  as  inventors,  collectors 
and  manipulators  of  mechanical  toys.  Has  there  been  any- 
thing of  this  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  it  was  in  the  years 
before  the  war?  A  little,  I  think,  tho  I  gain  my  evidence 
at  second  hand,  for  I  am  too  old  to  remember  how  English 
was  taught  me  (if  it  was)  some  forty  years  ago,  and  what 
I  have  seen  of  late  has  been  thru  the  mediumship  of  my 
children  and  younger  kin. 

Now  it  may  be  I  hold  a  vain  and  untenable  view  as  to  the 
object  of  English  teaching,  even  as  I  am  told  my  view  of 
education  in  general  as  having  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  not  mental  Pelmanism,  specialized  infor- 
mation, or  the  capacity  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  is  vain 
and  untenable.  However  this  may  be,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
fess that  I  believe  the  object  of  teaching  English  is  the 
unlocking  of  the  treasures  of  thought,  character  and  emotion 
preserved  in  the  written  records  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
arousing  of  a  desire  to  know  and  assimilate  these  treasures 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  I  am  very  sure  that  English  should 
not  be  taught  as  a  thing  ending  in  "ology,"  not  as  an  in- 
tricate science  with  all  sorts  of  laws  and  rules  and  excep- 
tions, not  as  a  system  whereby  the  little  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  the  offspring  of  Pittsburgh  millionaires,  and  the 
spectacled  infant  elect  of  Beacon  Hill  can  all  be  raised  to 
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the  point  where  they  can  write  with  acceptable  fluency  the 
chiselled  phrases  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  cadenced  Latinity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  sonorous  measures  of  Boling- 
broke  or  the  distinguished  and  resonant  periods  of  the 
King  James  Bible.  Such  an  aim  as  this  will  always  result 
in  failure. 

The  EngHsh  language  is  the  great  storehouse  of  the  rich 
thought  and  the  burning  emotion  of  the  EngHsh  race,  and 
all  this,  as  it  has  issued  out  of  character,  builds  character 
when  it  is  made  operative  in  new  generations.  There  is  no 
other  language  but  Latin  that  has  preserved  so  great  a 
wealth  of  invaluable  things,  and  English  is  taught  in  order 
that  it  all  may  be  more  available  thru  that  appreciation 
that  comes  from  familiarity.  There  is  no  nobler  record  in 
the  world:  from  Chaucer  thru  Shakespeare,  the  Eng- 
Hsh Bible,  Lord  Bacon,  down  to  the  moderns,  is  one  splendid 
sequence  of  character-revelations  thru  a  perfect  but  varied 
art,  for  literature  is  also  a  fine  art,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  English  is  to  lead  the  student  to  Hke  great  literature,  to 
find  it  and  enjoy  it  for  himself,  and  thru  it  to  come  to  the 
Hking  of  great  ideas? 

In  the  old  days  there  was  an  historical,  or  rather  archeo- 
logical,  method  that  was  popular;  also  an  analytical  and 
grammarian  method.  There  was  also  the  philological 
method  which  was  quite  the  worst  of  all  and  had  almost  as 
devastating  results  as  in  the  case  of  Latin.  It  almost  seems 
as  tho  English  were  being  taught  for  the  production  of  a 
community  of  highly  specialized  teachers.  No  one  here 
would  go  back  to  any  of  those  quaint  .and  archaic  ways 
digged  up  out  of  the  dim  and  remote  past  of  the  XlXth 
century.  We  should  all  agree,  I  think,  that  for  general 
education,  specialized,  technical  knowledge  is  unimportant 
and  scientific  intensive  methods  imjustifiable.  For  one 
student  who  will  turn  out  a  teacher  there  are  five  hundred 
that  will  be  just  simple  voters,  wage-earners,  readers  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  New  RepubHc,  mem- 
bers of  the  Foiurth  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  or  the  Ethical  So- 
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ciety,  and  respectable  heads  of  families.  The  School  of 
Pedagogy  has  its  own  methods  (I  am  given  to  understand) 
but  under  correction  I  submit  they  are  not  those  of  general 
education.  Shall  I  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  phrase  and  say 
that  the  object  of  teaching  English  is  to  get  young  people 
to  like  good  things? 

You  may  say  this  is  English  Literature,  not  English.  Are 
the  two  so  very  far  apart?  English  as  a  language  is  taught 
to  make  Uterature  available.  ** Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept." Reading  good  literature  for  the  love  of  it  will  bring 
in  the  habit  of  grammatical  speaking  and  writing  far  more 
effectively  than  what  is  known  as  "a  thoro  grounding  in 
the  principles  of  English  grammar."  I  doubt  if  the  knowl- 
edge of,  and  facility  in  English  can  be  built  up  on  such  a 
basis;  rather  the  laws  should  be  deduced  from  examples. 
Philology,  etymology,  syntax  are  derivatives,  not  founda- 
tions. ** Practise  makes  perfect"  is  a  saying  that  needs  to 
be  followed  by  the  old  scholastic  defensive  ''distinguo." 
Practise  in  reading,  rather  than  practise  in  writing,  makes 
good  English  composition  possible.  The  daily  theme  may 
be  overdone;  it  is  of  little  use  unless  thought  keeps  ahead 
of  the  pen. 

Nor  need  the  teaching  of  English  be  desiccated  to  dull- 
ness in  order  to  preserve  its  dignity.  History  for  a  time 
was  taught  after  this  fashion — history,  the  most  sensational 
and  romantic  and  highly  colored  of  all  subjects! — because 
it  confined  itself  to  documents,  facts,  dates  and  other  ham- 
pering impedimenta.  Then  comes  Chesterton  who  writes  a 
history  of  England  from  the  Romans  to  King  George  V, 
in  285  small  pages,  containing,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
some  six  dates  in  all  (three  of  which  are  probably  wrong), 
and  history  lives  again.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  book 
called  Expressive  English  by  Mr.  James  C.  Fernald,  which 
does  for  the  teaching  of  English  something  of  what  Ches- 
terton did  for  history.  It  is  more  or  less  along  these  lines 
I  think  English  may  be  taught  in  the  future. 

My  plea  then  is  for  the  recognition  of  character-develop- 
ment as  the  prime  object  of  education,  and  for  the  teaching 
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of  English  after  a  fashion  that  will  reveal  great  thoughts 
thru  the  great  art  of  English  literature  and  the  perfectly 
illogical  but  altogether  admirable  English  language.  Some- 
times I  think  I  should  like  to  undertake  a  course  in  the 
teaching  of  EngUsh,  using  as  textbooks  only  the  King 
James  Bible,  three  or  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  selec- 
tions from  Swift,  BoHngbroke,  Burke,  Thackeray,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson,  Coleridge,  Keats,  and 
Browning.  If  I  could  have  time  enough,  and  my  scholars 
did  not  turn  Bolshevik,  and  I  were  not  put  under  legal 
restraint,  I  am  sure  I  could  produce  admirable  results. 

After  all  it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  moral  equation.  Let 
us  teachers  work  for  the  new  vision  of  a  new  righteousness 
that  is  to  redeem  the  world.  If  we  do  this,  and  can  com- 
municate our  visions  to  our  pupils,  the  methods  will  de- 
velop themselves.  Our  duty  is  to  make  our  students 
think.  The  day  of  mechanical  toys  is  over,  brought  to  its 
ignominious  end  thru  the  mechanical  Juggernaut  of  Mod- 
ernism we  have  made  with  our  own  hands.  The  spirit  alone 
giveth  life;  the  qualitative  standard,  the  passion  for  per- 
fection, once  more  rises  triumphant  over  the  discredited 
quantitative  standard,  the  lust  for  power  thru  force.  In- 
genious devices  and  technical  efficiency  lead  only  to  the 
thing  the  whole  world  has  risen  in  arms  to  slay,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  has  slain — and  bound  again  for  another  thou- 
sand years.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

TRAINING    FOR    DISABLED    SOLDIERS    AND 

SAILORS 

The  United  States  Government  is  today  confronted  with 
no  greater  obligation  than  that  of  adjusting  the  unusual 
conditions  created  by  the  war  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
men  who  are  now  rettuning  from  the  battlefronts  of  Europe. 
By  far  the  most  important  task  will  be  that  of  developing 
to  usefulness  the  men  who  have  in  some  way  been  handi- 
capt  by  the  loss  of  hands  or  feet,  or  hearing  or  sight.  After 
these  men  will  have  been  put  into  physical  shape  and  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  up  some  kind  of  work,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  government  to  give  them  a  training  which  will 
prepare  them  for  some  useful  occupation — so  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  become  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  subsist  on  charity. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  men  so  maimed  could  not  be  reclaimed  to 
a  certain  amount  of  usefulness.  While  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  train  a  handicapt  man  to  regain  his  full  powers, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  them  will  lose  only  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  efficiency  after  they  will  have 
received  the  training  contemplated  by  the  Government. 

Besides  the  training-school  for  these  men,  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  bureau  which  will  deal  with 
the  vocational  advisement  and  placement  of  the  disabled 
soldier  and  sailor.  Such  a  bureau  will  determine  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  applicant  from  various  viewpoints  and  his 
fitness  for  certain  work.  It  will  be  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  ascertain  the  candidate's  general  quaHfications.  If  he 
has  been  engaged  in  some  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit 
previous  to  his  enhstment,  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
him  adapt  himself  to  the  same  or  some  other  branch  of  his 
previous  occupation.     Where  this  is  not  possible — on  ac- 
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count  of  his  peculiar  handicap  or  general  unfitness  for  that 
kind  of  work— it  might  be  well  to  try  him  for  some  other 
kind  of  activity.  To  keep  the  man  to  the  work  in  which 
he  has  previously  been  engaged,  or  even  in  some  other 
branch  of  the  same  industry,  would,  of  course,  be  most 
advantageous  all  around.  It  might  minimize  the  efforts 
in  his  training;  it  would  tend  to  keep  from  overcrowding 
other  trades;  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  existing  trades  unions.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  set  aside  by  any  other  factor,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  candidate  in  question  should  be  the 
most  important  condition  to  consider. 

Every  man  appearing  before  the  bureau  officials  is  pre- 
sumed to  possess  certain  quaHfications.  To  these  should 
be  added  his  previous  training  and  experience.  These  may 
be  called  his  assets.  From  these  assets  we  are  to  deduct 
his  HabiHties — which  will  be,  first  of  all,  in  the  form  of  his 
physical  handicap,  created  by  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and, 
secondly,  by  certain  natural  deficiencies  of  his  own. 

The  biu-eau  for  advisement  and  placement,  composed  of 
men  possessing  the  proper  experience  and  qualifications, 
will  be  able — thru  a  thoro  examination — to  estabUsh  the 
status  of  the  candidate.  When,  after  carefully  weighing 
all  conditions  regarding  the  candidate,  this  is  sufficiently 
established,  the  man  should  be  recommended  for  a  certain 
kind  of  training.  The  second  task,  then,  of  this  bureau 
would  be  to  cooperate  with  the  training-schools  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  advise  the  authorities  of  those  schools  of  the 
kind  of  training  to  be  given  to  each  one  of  the  candidates. 
If,  on  report  of  the  officials  of  the  training-school,  some  can- 
didate does  not  show  any  promise  of  ability  in  certain 
directions,  he  may  be  tried — after  another  examination  by 
the  above  bureau — in  some  other  field  of  endeavor.  The 
first  few  weeks  of  his  training  in  any  particular  work  should 
be  regarded  simply  as  an  experiment;  and,  if  the  candidate 
shows  adaptability  for  his  work,  his  training  may  then  be 
approved  by  the  bureau  and  he  be  permitted  to  continue 
until    completion.     Under    these    circumstances,     a    man 
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will  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  find  himself 
in  the  particular  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  fact, 
this  vocational  guidance  should  prove  so  beneficial  as  to 
neutralize  some  of  the  deficiencies  created  by  the  maimed 
condition  of  the  body. 

Another  task  of  the  bureau  would  be  to  negotiate  with 
many  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  estabHshments 
of  the  country  regarding  the  employment  of  these  men 
who  are  to  be  trained  for  useful  work  in  these  various  es- 
tablishments. It  would  be  well  to  get  the  advice  of  the 
heads  of  these  firms  with  regard  to  their  particular  wants 
in  the  labor  market — ^so  that  the  men  may  be  trained  on 
practical  lines  and  that  they  may  fit  into  the  plans  of  these 
industrial  concerns.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  these  handicapt  men  can  not  be 
made  as  useful  as  others  who  are  physically  sound.  There- 
fore, the  matter  of  compensation  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  result  beneficially  to  employer  as  well  as  employee. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  to  note  that  in  many  cases  the 
physical  handicap  will  create  only  a  negligible  depreciation 
in  the  man's  ability;  and,  considering  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  proper  vocational  guidance  and  training,  there 
should  be  little,  if  any,  change  in  such  cases  from  the  usual 
compensation  for  the  work. 

In  negotiating  with  the  buyers  of  labor,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  the  bureau  will  be  to 
create  a  place  of  usefulness  for  the  maimed  men,  and, 
therefore,  we  must  eliminate  any  element  which  might 
seem  Hke  charity  or  favoritism.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  handicapt  employee — ^such, 
for  instance,  as  would  make  him  feel  that  his  usefulness 
will  not  end  with  his  severance  of  employment  in  the  par- 
ticular establishment  where  he  was  first  placed  by  the 
bureau,  or  that,  in  holding  his  job,  he  does  so  because  of  his 
value  to  the  employer  and  not  because  the  employer  is 
actuated  by  patriotism  or  sympathy. 
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Altho  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  find  places 
for  the  men  who  have  finished  their  course  of  training, 
it  should  not  be  incumbent  upon  it  to  continue  its  protec- 
tion after  a  man  has  been  working  for  several  years.  It  is 
expected  that  the  man  will  then  have  attained  suflScient 
resources  to  look  after  himself.  However,  it  may  continue 
to  act  as  a  free  employment  agency,  and  recommend  men 
to  such  positions  as  may  come  before  its  notice. 

Heretofore,  employers  of  labor  have  generally  been  deal- 
ing with  men  physically  sound,  and  have  paid  wages  which 
called  for  100  per  cent  of  efficiency.  Since,  under  these 
new  circumstances,  it  will  rarely  be  possible  to  attain  100 
per  cent  of  efficiency,  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  that 
term,  we  have  a  new  problem  before  us.  Employers 
will  have  to  be  convinced  that  in  employing  these  handicapt 
men,  they  will  not  suffer  financially  or  commercially,  and 
all  ways  will  have  to  be  found  where  such  men  may  actually 
prove  their  value  beyond  any  doubt.  That  it  is  possible 
to  make  these  men  valuable  to  employers  of  labor,  let  us 
take  one  of  the  useful  trades  (the  printing  trade)  and 
analyze  it  for  this  particular  purpose. 

We  may  divide  the  printing  trade  into  1 7  different  phases 
of  activity,  and  examine  how  these  handicapt  men  may  be 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  and  their 
percentile  loss  of  efficiency  in  each  branch  thru  various 
forms  of  handicap. 

DESCRIPTION     OF     THE     OCCUPATIONAL     BRANCHES     OF 

PRINTING 

1.  Estimator. — ^Work  consists  of  figuring  costs  of  ma- 
terials and  time  and  furnishing  prices  of  printing.  Loss  of 
efficiency  due  to  loss  of  one  arm,  one  leg,  or  even  both 
legs,  is  comparatively  slight. 

2.  Layout  Man. — Work  consists  of  planning  jobs  and  ad- 
vertisements. Ability  to  write,  draw,  and  design  is  neces- 
sary. Not  required  to  stand  or  move  around  in  search  of 
materials.  Loss  of  efficiency  due  to  loss  of  one  leg,  or  even 
both  legs,  comparatively  slight. 
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3.  Job  Compositor. — Work  consists  of  setting  type  of 
various  sizes  and  faces.  Requires  considerable  moving 
around.  Loss  of  efficiency  due  to  deafness  or  loss  of  one 
leg  almost  negligible.  Loss  of  one  arm  or  both  legs  would 
almost  incapacitate  man  for  this  work. 

4.  Proofreader.— Work  consists  of  detecting  errors  in 
the  product  of  printers.  Requires  thoro  grounding  in  es- 
sentials of  grammar,  spelling,  and  structural  English. 
Does  not  require  moving  around.  Loss  of  efficiency  due 
to  deafness  is  considerable,  as  proofreader  requires  a  copy- 
holder to  read  to  him  from  copy  for  his  comparison  with 
proof.  Loss  of  one  arm,  one  leg,  or  both  legs  would  de- 
crease efficiency  only  slightly. 

5.  Stoneman. — Makes  up  and  locks  up  forms  of  type. 
Requires  much  standing  and  moving  around.  This  work 
could  be  done  by  a  deaf  person  or  one  who  has  lost  one  leg. 
A  man  can  not  be  useful  if  he  has  lost  sight,  one  arm,  or 
both  legs. 

6.  Foreman  of  Composing  Room. — ^Work  is  supervisory 
in  character.  Could  be  done  by  deaf,  one-armed,  one- 
legged,  or  legless  person. 

7.  Foreman  of  Press-Room. — Work  is  supervisory  in 
character.  It  could  be  done  by  deaf,  one-legged,  legless,  or 
one-armed  man. 

8.  Machine  Operator. — Work  is  similar  to  operating  type- 
writer. Workman  is  enabled  to  sit  down.  Work  could  be 
done  by  deaf,  one-legged,  or  legless  man. 

9.  Platen  Pressman. — Work  consists  of  making  ready 
jobs  on  small  presses.  Workman  required  to  stand  and 
use  both  hands.  Could  be  done  by  deaf  or  one-legged 
person. 

10.  Cylinder  or  Automatic  Pressman. — Work  consists 
of  making  ready  on  cyHnder  or  automatic  presses.  Deaf 
person  could  do  the  work,  but  with  a  loss  of  a  certain 
amount  of  efficiency.  Great  skill  required.  Workman  re- 
quired to  stand  and  use  both  hands. 

11.  Web  Pressman. — ^Work  consists  of  operating  news- 
paper presses.     Deaf  person  could  do  the  work,  but  with  a 
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loss  of  efficiency.     Loss  of  sight  or  one  limb  would  prohibit 
doing  work  of  this  character. 

12.  Printing  Salesman. — Work  consists  of  soUciting  print- 
ing business  and  submitting  estimates.  Could  be  done  by  a 
person  with  loss  of  heanng,  one  arm,  or  one  leg. 

13.  Proprietor.— 'Executive  work.  Could  be  done  by  a 
person  with  loss  of  hearing,  one  arm,  one  leg,  or  both  legs. 

14.  Straight-Matter  Compositor. — Work  consists  of  set- 
ting plain  matter,  usually  on  country  newspapers.  Deaf- 
ness or  loss  of  one  leg  would  not  lower  efficiency.  Loss 
of  both  legs  would  not  materially  reduce  capacity  for  pro- 
ductions, but  would  reduce  efficiency,  owing  to  necessity 
of  requiring  assistance  in  moving  about. 

15.  Feeder  on  Platen  Press. — Work  consists  of  placing 
sheets  of  paper  in  press  and  removing  same  after  they  are 
printed.  Requires  both  arms  and  hands.  Deafness  or 
loss  of  one  leg  would  not  decrease  efficiency.  Loss  of  both 
legs  would  reduce  efficiency,  owing  to  necessity  of  assistance 
in  moving  to  and  from  press. 

16.  Feeder  on  Cylinder  Press. — ^Work  requires  skill  in 
placing  large  sheets  of  paper  to  guides  previous  to  print- 
ing. Deafness  or  loss  of  one  leg  would  not  decrease  effi- 
ciency. Loss  of  right  arm  would  prove  a  hindrance,  but 
work  could  be  done  if  left  arm  is  retained.  Loss  of  both 
legs  would  decrease  efficiency  to  a  great  extent,  unless  a 
seat  attached  to  press  (which  could  easily  be  done)  were 
provided. 

17.  Paper-Cutter. — This  work  requires  the  cutting  of 
paper  on  either  hand  lever  or  power  paper-cutter.  Both 
hands  are  required.  Deafness  would  decrease  efficiency. 
Loss  of  one  leg  would  decrease  efficiency  sUghtly.  Loss 
of  both  legs  would  incapacitate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that  the  printing 
trade,  like  many  other  trades,  has  a  great  deal  to  ofiFer  in 
the  proposed  reconstruction  work  which  the  government 
is  to  take  up. 

It  might  be  added  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the  trade 
here  enumerated  have  been  taught  in  some  of  the  schools 
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of  the  country.  They  have  been  taught,  in  most  cases,  as 
supplementary  to  the  regular  training  in  the  shop.  It  has 
been  firmly  established,  however,  that  the  subjects  could 
be  taught  with  success  and  be  made  to  be  of  positive  bene- 
fit to  the  student. 

Almost  all  other  trades  may  be  arranged  in  the  same  way 
as  the  printing  trade  for  the  practical  purposes  of  teaching 
the  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  beneficial  results,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  experts  of  every  trade  taught — not 
only  in  the  training-school,  but  also  in  the  bureau  which 
is  to  take  up  the  vocational  advisement  and  placement  of 
these  men. 

If  an  industrial  survey  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  best  opportunities  for  cripples  in  the  industrial 
field,  it  would  help  to  systematize  the  trades  into  branches 
of  activity  and  show  in  what  particular  branches  these 
disabled  men  could  best  be  used.  This  industrial  survey 
may  include  visits  to  the  factories,  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions, trades  unions,  and  editors  of  trade  journals.  Valua- 
ble information  may  be  had  from  all  these  sources,  and  may 
be  appHed  to  good  advantage. 

If  the  placement  ofiicer  were  to  come  to  the  employer 
with  a  systematized  arrangement  similar  to  the  one  arranged 
for  the  printing  trade,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  easier  to 
convince  him  of  the  value  of  the  trained  cripple  for  the 
work  in  his  establishment. 

The  duties  of  the  bureau,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  finished  with  the  placing  of  the  man.  It  would 
be  necessary,  for  some  time,  at  least,  to  follow  up  the  for- 
tunes of  these  people.  In  most  cases,  these  men  may  be- 
come sufficiently  independent  not  to  require  any  further 
protection;  but  there  may  be  expected  certain  cases  where 
men  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  for  some  time  after  they 
have  received  their  first  job. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  after  a  disabled  man  has  been 
trained  and  placed,  he  will  not  be  able,  because  of  his  handi- 
cap, to  earn  the  normal  wage  necessary  for  his  maintenance. 
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In  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bureau 
to  recommend  certain  adjustment  to  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  will  keep  the  man  from  want. 

Altho  this  matter  of  charity  is  something  from  which  all 
desire  to  get  away,  we  must  realize  that,  probably  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases,  that  will  come  into  calculation. 
It  is  unavoidable.  The  bureau  will  be  trying  to  help  all 
the  men  to  help  themselves;  and,  so  far  as  it  will  succeed 
in  this,  it  will  be  of  material  benefit.  But  where  this  will 
not  be  altogether  possible,  it  would  clearly  be  within  the 
province  and  the  duty  of  the  government  to  help  to  take 
care  of  these  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  efficiency  in 
its  service.  Besides,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  these  men  from  becoming  pubhc  charges  and 
perhaps  even  dereHcts. 

Vocational  guidance  of  this  kind  should  result  in  time 
in  the  solving  of  this  great  problem  confronting  this  coun- 
try and  should  gradually  tend  to  eHminate  the  detriments 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  created  by  the 
war.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this  vocational  guidance,  which 
has  come  as  a  dire  necessity,  will  in  time  develop  for  general 
uses — so  that  this  work,  which  is  contemplated  to  relieve 
a  temporary  condition,  may  show  its  lasting  and  permanent 
benefits  on  a  much  larger  scale.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
that,  if  people  generally  were  to  choose  the  occupation  best 
fitted  for  them — which  is  now  rarely  the  case — they  would 
not  only  benefit  themselves  but  also  the  community  at 
large. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  the  cooperation  of  the  public.  Altho  the  public 
is  sympathetic,  its  sympathies  are  usually  misdirected,  be- 
cause it  has  not  made  an  intelHgent  study  of  the  conditions. 
The  people  are  ready  with  alms,  where  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible.  If  thought- 
ful consideration  were  given  to  the  subject,  the  general 
tendency  would  be  to  make  the  cripple  a  useful  citizen. 
The  duty  of  a  bureau  for  advisement  and  placement  of  the 
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disabled  soldier  and  sailor  is  to  institute  a  campaign  of 
public  education  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Another  matter  for  serious  consideration  would  be  that 
of  establishing  a  research  department  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  other  institu- 
tions. Such  a  department  could  become  very  helpful  in 
bringing  before  the  bureau  the  good  points  which  have 
been  brought  out  by  other  organizations  and  which  have 
been  found  useful  for  adoption.  It  would  also  bring  to 
light  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  and  which  should 
be  guarded  against.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of 
this  department  should  prove  of  great  economic  as  well 
as  practical  value. 

Arnold  Lbvitas 

Coi,i,BGE  OF  THE  City  op  New  York 


VII 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REPORT  OP  THE  BRITISH  COMMITTEE 

In  many  respects  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  "to  enquire  into 
the  position  of  modern  languages  in  the  Educational  Sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain/' ^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  ever  pubHshed  on  an  educational  topic.  They 
began  work  on  August  26,  1916 — undeterred  by  war,  and 
after  months  of  painstaking  work  including  a  visit  to  all 
the  universities  in  Britain,  brought  in  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, some  of  which  are  quite  radical  in  character 
and  all  of  which  are  very  interesting  to  note. 

While  naturally  conditions  here  are  somewhat  different, 
and  while,  of  course,  there  is  always  apt  to  be  difference 
of  opinion  on  these  matters,  nevertheless  I  beheve  that 
certain  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  have  great  sugges- 
tive value  to  members  of  a  nation  of  similar  speech  and 
Uterary  traditions.  Undoubtedly  changes  are  needed  in 
oiu"  educational  system;  and  the  time  to  make  them  would 
seem  to  be  the  present. 

Difficult  as  it  is  when  the  whole  field  of  discussion  seems 
to  be  taken  up  with  commerce  and  poUtics,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  supreme  duty  of  educators  to  see  that  the  pubUc 
should  not  lose  sight  of  matters  concerned  with  our  life 
and  our  civilization,  the  very  reason  why  we  went  to  war. 
Especially  is  this  necessity  pressing  with  regard  to  humanis- 
tic studies. 

1  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Educational  System  of  Great 
Britain,  published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  191 8.  The 
report  (while  it  contains  some  reservations  supported  by  a  small  minority)  is 
essentially  unanimous  and  is  supported  unanimously  (except  for  a  few  minor 
reservations)  by  all  the  professors  of  modern  languages  in  British  universities. 
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THE   NEGI^ECt   OF  MODERN   STUDIES 

Past  conditions  at  Cambridge  University  outlined  by 
the  report  have  a  familiar  sound:  "Instead  of  meeting  the 
contemptuous  attacks  on  the  courier  tripos  (i.  e.,  the 
Medieval  and  Modern  Language  Tripos)  by  the  sound  re- 
joinder that  every  highly  developed  language  affords  abun- 
dant scope  for  the  exercise  of  distinguished  talents,  that  the 
history  of  France  or  of  Italy  or  of  Germany  offers  an  end- 
less field  for  profitable  study  which  can  only  become  ef- 
fective thru  a  knowledge  of  the  indigenous  language,  and 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  great  European 
peoples  should  be  better  known  here,  the  supporters  of  the 
new  scheme  looked  about  for  adventitious  supplements  to 
enhance  the  'scientific'  value  of  living  languages.  Classical 
scholarship,  tho  not  neglectful  of  historical,  political,  legal, 
philosophical,  and  literary  study,  had  somewhat  fallen 
away  from  the  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  and  had  come 
to  regard  language  too  much  as  an  end  in  itself.  Accord- 
ingly the  ballast  thrown  in  to  weight  the  vernaculars  of 
France  and  Germany  was  mainly  philological.  Medieval 
authors  were  to  be  studied  not  for  their  literary  or  historical 
value  but  as  throwing  Hght  on  the  evolution  of  the  languages. 
The  history  of  Germanic  speech  was  to  be  pursued  back  to 
Moeso-Gothic ;  the  history  of  the  German  people  was 
treated  as  neghgible.  The  growth  of  French  from  Low 
Latin  was  of  infinite  importance;  the  growth  of  the  French 
people  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Gaul  was  ignored  during 
the  pursuit  of  Romance  philology.  The  literatures  were 
regarded  as  specimens  for  analysis  or  objects  of  classifica- 
tion. Even  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages as  such  was  inadequately  honored ;  and  a  high  place 
in  this  Tripos  was  no  guarantee  that  these 'easy  languages' 
had  been  mastered."     (Report,  hereafter  called  R.,  p.  4.) 

In  a  good  many  other  institutions  the  great  attention 
paid  the  classics  was  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  mod- 
ern studies. 

In  the  United  States  the  neglect  thereof  in  the  main 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  scramble  for  a  commercialized  edu- 
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cation  towards  which  science  and  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, seemed  more  helpful.  Before  Germany  exempHfied 
them  so  vividly,  the  dangers  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical education  were  perhaps  not  so  obvious.  Britain 
avoided  these  to  a  greater  extent,  but  in  a  way  that  we 
would  hardly  adopt  now,  i,  e.,  concentration  on  the  classics. 

Unquestionably  the  pubHc  must  be  convinced,  if  any 
real  progress  is  to  be  made.  There  has  been  wilHngness  to 
accept  inferior  quality  and  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price, 
but  that  can  be  eradicated  by  proper  measures. 

The  value  of  modern  studies  is  summed  up  by  the  report 
under  the  following  headings: 

THE   BUSINESS  VALUE 

"In  a  great  part  of  our  foreign  trade  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, a  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  of  foreign 
peoples  will  be  direct^  and  abundantly  remunerative." 
(R.,  p.  10.) 

This  is  equally  obvious  for  the  United  States  with  its 
extensive  commercial  relations,  but  just  as  in  England,  the 
business  man  has  been  apathetic  with  regard  to  existing 
sources  of  supply  and  also  to  the  desirabihty  or  necessity  of 
advocating  thoro  study.  Linguistic  preparedness  is  needed 
if  the  opportunities  awaiting  us  are  to  be  seized  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

MODERN    STUDIES    AND    THE    INCREASE    OF    KNOWLEDGE 

"No  country  can  afiFord  to  rely  on  its  domestic  stores  of 
knowledge.  The  whole  civilized  world  is  a  cooperative 
manufactory  of  knowledge.  In  science,  technical  and  pure, 
in  history,  antiquities,  law,  politics,  economics,  philosophy, 
new  researches  are  constantly  leading  to  new  discoveries, 
new  and  fruitful  ideas  are  giving  new  pointers  to  thought, 
new  applications  of  old  principles  are  being  made,  old  stores 
are  being  rearranged,  classified,  and  made  available  for 
new  purposes.  In  this  work  all  the  civilised  countries  of 
the  world  collaborate,  and  in  no  branch  of  knowledge, 
abstract  or  concrete,  disinterested  or  appHed  to  the  uses  of 
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man,  can  the  specialist  neglect  the  work  of  foreign  students. 
To  obtain  access  to  these  sources  of  knowledge  some 
languages  are  more  useful  than  others,  but  many  have  at 
least  a  limited  utility.  The  knowledge  contributed  by 
foreigners  to  the  common  store  is  useful  to  commerce  or 
industry,  but  most  of  all  it  is  needed  in  the  universities 
which  have  all  learning  for  their  province." 

This  general  condition  can  best  be  prevented  according 
to  the  committee  by  a  thoro  knowledge  of  one  language 
first,  since  a  second  can  afterwards  be  attained  by  the  stu- 
dent himself  with  comparatively  little  outside  assistance. 
This  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  committee. 
,  Our  tendency  has  been  certainly  in  the  direction  of  a 
smattering  of  several  languages,  one  after  the  other  or  taken 
at  the  same  time,  except  in  rare  cases.  A  correction  of 
this  condition  presupposes  a  definite  revision  of  the  condi- 
tion of  part  of  the  high  school  educational  system. 

VALUE    OF    KNOWIvEDGE    CONCERNING    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

AND   PEOPI^ES 

"A   democratic   people  requires   an  instructed  people." 

*  *  *  *  **The  masses  and  classes  alike  were  ignorant 
to  the  point  of  public  danger."     (R.,  p.  ii.) 

Was  this  not  our  own  position  before  the  war  began?  Is 
not  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  condition  still  a  grave 
matter  in  view  of  the  great  movement  toward  a  League  of 
Peace  and  the  spread  of  democracy?  Certainly  even  some 
of  our  most  enlightened  citizens  (enlightened,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  past  standards  of  education)  have  failed  in  im- 
portant foreign  missions  to  acquire  for  us  information  and 
to  bring  back  judgments  which  were  of  vital  importance. 
Even  at  the  present  time .  of  writing  certain  newspapers, 
whether  wilfully  or  not,  are  flinging  about  firebrands  of 
opinion  on  various  questions  concerning  foreign  nations  in- 
cluding our  allies,  which  are  not  based  on  sound  (or  in  some 
cases  any)  knowledge  of  the  real  facts. 

In  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  the  idea  of  the  War  Issues  course  was 
a  brilHant  testimonial  to  the  military  value  of  such  informa- 
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tion.  Surely  academic  authorities  of  all  classes  must  be  at 
least  as  vigilant  from  their  enlightened  position. 

"Ignorance  of  the  mental  attitude  and  aspirations  of  the 
German  people  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war; 
it  certainly  prevented  due  preparation  and  hampered  our 
efforts  after  the  war  had  begun;  it  still  darkens  our  counsels. 
Similar  ignorance  of  France,  greater  ignorance  of  Italy, 
abysmal  ignorance  of  Russia,  have  impeded  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  will  impede  friendly  and  co- 
operative action  after  the  war  is  over.  We  need  a  higher 
level  of  instruction  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enlighten 
us;  we  need  a  far  greater  public  well  informed  and  eager  to 
understand;  we  need  in  all  some  interpenetration  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight.  The  gradual  dissipation  of  national 
ignorance  is  the  greatest  aim  of  modem  studies.  They  can 
only  work  thru  the  few  to  the  many,  thru  the  many  to  the 
multitude.  But  neither  the  higher  instruction  of  the  few 
nor  the  broader  instruction  of  the  many,  nor  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sound  views  in  the  multitude  can  be  safely  neglected 
in  a  democratic  country.  In  this  field  modern  studies 
are  not  a  mere  source  of  profit,  not  only  a  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge,  nor  an  instrument  of  culture,  they  are  a 
national  necessity."     (R.,  p.  11.) 

Does  not  this  condition  prevail  also  in  America?  Even 
of  France,  which  is  perhaps  the  foreign  nation  we  love  best, 
has  not  our  real  knowledge  been  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  British,  of  which  the  report  says:  "Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  British  citizens  travelled  in  France  before  the 
war,  but  only  a  minimal  percentage  got  any  knowledge  of  the 
French  people,  because  the  others  could  not  converse 
with  the  inhabitants  in  their  own  language.  Of  those 
who  knew  the  language  only  a  fraction  had  the  historical 
and  literary  knowledge  and  the  general  enlightenment 
to  make  the  best  use  of  foreign  travel  and  residence." 
(R.,  p.  II.) 

Our  new  position  in  world  politics  and  in  world  commerce 
demands  knowledge  of  this  kind.  The  old  isolation  served 
to  excuse  laxity,  but  that  is  passing  even  more  rapidly  than 
is  generally  realized.     We  need  to  be  prepared  for  associa- 
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tions  of  various  kinds  with  foreign  nations,  not  of  course 
to  lose  one  jot  of  our  own  nationality  or  to  imitate  for- 
eigners but  to  be  able  to  understand  the  civilization  of 
others  and  to  make  them  understand  ours. 

VAI.UE    OF    MODERN    STUDIES    FOR   T^E    PUBIvIC    SERVICE 

The  usefulness  of  modern  studies  in  the  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  foreign  relations  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  which  will  have  an  even  more  important 
role  from  now  on,  is  obvious.  The  direct  action  which  Great 
Britain  proposes  to  take  is  shown  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  report: 

"The  systematic  study  of  one  or  more  countries  with 
their  history,  economics,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  their  lan- 
guages, would  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  career  in 
the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service;  and,  if  our 
suggestions  are  adopted,  we  may  hope  that  courses  for  such 
study  will  be  provided  in  all  our  principal  universities." 
(R.,  p.  12.) 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  needs  of  our  own  diplomatic 
service  which  in  the  past  has  too  often  depended  upon  polit- 
ical rather  than  expert  qualifications,  it  would  seem  that 
our  needs  are  no  less. 

The  British  report  strengthens  its  case  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Cromer  shortly  before  his  death  in  which 
he  says:  "The  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  Egypt  was  con- 
stantly hampered  by  British  ignorance  of  foreign  languages, 
especially  of  French."     (R.,  p.  12.) 

The  committee  finds  that  for  many  reasons  Modern 
Languages  should  be  well  known  to  the  officers  at  least 
of  the  army  and  navy,  that  in  the  past  the  situation  was 
not  satisfactory  at  all,  that  the  remedy  lies  in  having  the 
candidate-officers  well  grounded  in  the  modern  languages 
at  school. 

I  presume  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  have 
been  similar  defects  in  the  personnel  of  the  American 
army,  which  might  have  been  more  serious  for  us  in  this 
war  had  we  not  been  able  from  the  start  to  secure  almost 
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unlimited  aid  from  France  and  England.  In  case  of  any 
general  scheme  of  universal  training  the  need  for  linguistic 
training  will  be  still  more  extensive,  and  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  may  very  properly  be  expected  to 
give  thoro  instruction  in  at  least  one  modern  language. 
The  training  would  of  course,  among  other  things,  afford 
discipHne  in  the  spoken  language.  Such  training  demands 
adequate  time,  and,  in  particular,  concentration  upon 
one  language  until  it  is  really  mastered.  This  will  cause 
certain  changes  of  a  pretty  definite — I  was  almost  about  to 
say  sweeping — character,  as  every  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages well  knows.  Yet  for  the  one  reason  of  national 
preparedness  alone,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  it 
must  be  done. 

VALUE    OF    MODERN    STUDIES    AS    A   MEANS    TO    GENERAL 

EDUCATION 

"It  is  in  the  possession  of  such  an  idealistic  aim  that  the 
strength  of  classical  studies  lies.  The  life  and  thought 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  revealed  to  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance. They  said  and  rightly  said:  'This  hfe  was  better 
than  ours;  these  thoughts  are  higher  than  ours;  let  us  see 
what  we  can  learn  from  Greece  and  Rome.'  They  studied; 
and  modem  civilization,  modern  culture,  spring  directly 
from  their  studies." 

This  applies  to  the  great  modern  civilizations  with  in- 
creased force.  This  ideal  should  be  held  before  those  en- 
gaged in  the  modern  studies.  Among  the  humanistic 
studies,  which  afford  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  material- 
ism, they  will  play  their  part  and  play  it  well.  The  founda- 
tion for  these  must  be  laid  in  the  high  schools,  then  the  uni- 
versities will  be  able  to  complete  them  with  advantage. 

The  university  instruction  must  be  stimulating  and  in- 
spiring in  the  extreme.  For  this  reason  it  must  not  be 
Hmited  to  philolog>^  and  literature  alone,  but  should  be 
in  the  best  sense  historical  and  include  all  the  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  peoples  selected.  Man}^  students  will  speciahze 
in  some  particular  field,  but  all  should  have  a  satisfactory 
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knowledge  of  the  whole  and  relate  any  specialized  knowledge 
thereto. 

This  has,  of  course,  been  recognized  recently  in  France 
by  the  foundation  of  a  new  division  in  modern  language 
training:  civilization,  which  takes  in  most  of  what  the  re- 
port speaks  of  in  addition  to  the  customary  divisions  of 
literature  and  language.  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
the  memorial  sent  to  the  committee  by  the  leading  profes- 
sors of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  makes  specific 
recommendations  and  changes  in  staff  to  correspond  to 
these  new  aspects  of  the  subject.  Only  when  this  is  done 
will  modern  studies  become  a  means  of  complete  culture 
and  enHghtenment. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OP  THE  PUBIvIC  TO  MODERN  STUDIES 

or  in  fact  to  any  studies,  is  spoken  of  by  the  report  as 
needing  a  great  awakening.  Probably  we  must  admit 
the  same.  Still  the  present  is  an  admirable  time  to  edu- 
cate the  public  up  to  necessary  changes,  which  makes  the 
responsibility  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  .the  people  the 
more  pressing.  One  great  factor  in  this,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  the  financial  inability  of  teachers  to  mingle  with 
the  people  socially  and  in  other  ways  in  which  from  time 
to  time  matters  of  this  kind  could  be  effectively  discust. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  regarding  teachers' 
salaries,  if  carried  out,  will  be  of  great  importance  in  this 
connection.  It  is  gravely  to  be  doubted  that  the  public 
would  resist  the  execution  of  justice  of  this  kind  which  is 
so  necessary  in  carrying  out  any  general  improvement  in  a 
matter  which  is  fundamental  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  democ- 
racy. But  this  is  an  age  of  pubHcity  and  educational 
leaders  may  be  naturally  expected  to  bring  these  points 
before  the  public,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  not  informed 
thereon.  The  splendid  war  record  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents alike  deserves  at  least  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  their  pressing  needs  for  more  effective  national 
service  at  a  time  when  they  have  been  as  a  class  the  most 
opprest  financially. 
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THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
LANGUAGES 

This  is  a  question  much  discust  in  the  press  and  else- 
where of  late,  as  the  public  with  vague  foreboding  that  all 
is  not  well  for  matters  of  foreign  commerce  (which  is  the 
usual,  tho  not  the  correct,  point  of  departure  for  discussions 
of  this  kind)  talks  of  the  educational  situation.  The  re- 
port says  on  this  point:  ** French  is  by  far  the  most  important 
language  in  the  history  of  modern  civiUzation."  *  *  * 
"Not  only  is  French  the  language  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
but  in  countries  where  English  has  not  estabHshed  itself, 
French  is  found  most  commonly  useful  as  an  intermediary 
between  any  two  persons  of  different  nationality."  (R., 
p.  19.) 

As  far  as  general  Hnguistic  preparedness  is  concerned 
this  is  also  vaHd  for  the  United  States.  French  with  Eng- 
lish will  take  one  practically  anywhere  in  the  world  as  a 
means  of  communication. 

Then  the  complementary  character  of  French  with  re- 
gard to  Anglo-Saxondom  is  clearly  pointed  out:  **In 
mere  matter  of  language  as  in  other  things  the  two  nations 
seem  destined  to  serve  as  complementary  one  to  the  other. 
Our  careless  articulation  may  be  corrected  by  the  studious 
utterance  of  the  French;  our  modes  of  written  expression 
may  gain  much  from  study  of  the  perspicuous  phrasing, 
logical  construction  and  harmonious  proportions  of  their 
prose.  From  every  point  of  view  French  is  for  us  above 
all  the  most  important  of  living  tongues;  it  has  and  it 
should  retain,  the  first  place  in  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties."    (R.,  p.  19.) 

What  shall  we  say  further  with  regard  to  the  United 
States?  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  dogmatically. 
Possibly  different  sections  of  the  country  may  think  differ- 
ently on  the  subject.  In  the  past  thru  our  indifference 
the  German  language  and  German  methods  of  study  and 
ideals  of  education  had  the  first  place  among  foreign  in- 
fluences, pushed  into  it  by  a  dangerous  and  subtle  and 
careful  propaganda. 
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French,  which  does  not  aim  in  the  slightest  at  driving 
out  national  culture  but  at  supplementing  it  in  various  in- 
teresting ways,  has  a  very  good  claim  to  first  place  with  us. 
Even  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce  it  will  unlock  more 
gates,  while  of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  civiliza- 
tion it  stands  supreme. 

"After  France  all  these  four  countries — Germany,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Russia — deserve  a  first  class  place  in  the  modern 
studies  of  our  universities."     (R.,  p.  20.) 

Those  who  expect  to  be  carefully  trained  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  other  chief  countries  of  Europe  must  also  receive 
very  thoro  instruction — that  is,  the  whole  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  British  report.  Full  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  that  German,  Italian  and  other  modem 
languages  be  taught  in  accordance  with  the  main  princi- 
ple that  the  subject  should  be  treated  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive manner. 

MEANS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  ways  in  which  the  ideals  discust  are  to  be  attained 
are,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practicality  of  British 
character,  very  fully  treated  in  the  report.  The  points 
which  presumably  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Americans 
are  the  following : 

I.  ''Facilities  for  teachers  to  return  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try from  time  to  time  to  refresh  and  increase  their  knowl- 
edge should  be  granted."     (R.,  p.  23.) 

Teachers  of  foreign  languages  are  at  a  disadvantage 
with  teachers  of  other  subjects  in  this  way.  There  is  no 
land  of  chemistry  or  of  mathematics  as  there  is  of  France 
or  Italy  or  Spain.  Consequently  the  teacher  of  chemistry, 
for  example,  has  complete  facilities  when  he  has  his  labora- 
tories, journals  and  books.  Not  so  with  the  teacher  of 
French  or  other  modern  language.  For  him  to  return  to 
France  often  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  a  necessity — and 
oftener  than  every  seven  years  and  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  a  teacher,  an  instructor  or  a  full  professor.  The 
American  teacher  of  modern  languages  has  been  at  a  great 
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disadvantage  also  in  comparison  with  his  English  or  Euro- 
pean colleagues  on  account  of  the  distance  or  more  pre- 
cisely the  expense  of  going  to  Europe,  which  he  neverthe- 
less must  somehow  contrive  to  provide  or  fall  behind  in 
his  work.  When  he  does  this,  he  has  to  save  it  out  of  an 
already  small  salary — an  utterly  unfair  burden,  one  that 
in  fact  is  impossible  to  the  great  majority — to  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  nation.  For  the  nation  should  profit 
greatly  by  having  its  few  leaders  in  humanism  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  associate  with  the  people.  The 
last  hope  of  this  is  of  course  taken  away  by  this  travel  and 
study  incubus  on  the  already  heavily  burdened  shoulders 
of  the  modern  language  professor  and  teacher. 

2.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  English  grammar  on  the 
part  of  university  and  high  school  students,  due  to  faulty 
groundwork  in  this  subject,  is  mentioned  by  the  report.  It 
is  invariably  commented  upon  by  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  United  States.  What  is  really  necessary 
for  the  student  is  a  more  graphic  understanding  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  principles  rather  than  a  super- 
ficial, temporary  acquaintance  with  rare  exceptions  and  odd 
constructions  such  as  is  often  presented  by  texts.  As  it  is 
now,  the  foreign  language  teacher  has  to  make  up  these 
deficiencies  before  proceeding  with  his  special  work,  which, 
of  course,  causes  a  great  loss  of  time  and  energy. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology, 
which  is  now  being  discust  in  various  countries,  would,  like 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  help  a  good  deal  in 
time-saving  and  clarity. 

A   WEI.I.   I.AID   FOUNDATION   IN   THE    HIGH   SCHOOLS 

This  is  essential  for  university  teaching.  Splendid  work 
is  being  done  by  many  high  schools  in  this  country,  but 
there  is  unfortunately  no  uniform  standard  of  excellence 
which  can  be  relied  upon.  The  problem  presented  by  the 
appearance  in  university  classrooms  of  graduates  of  first- 
class  schools  with  those  from  very  mediocre  ones  is  too 
iamihar  to  need  extended  comment.     It  must  be  solved 
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before  real  improvement  can  take  place  in  any  complete 
manner. 

As  we  read  the  report  k  propos  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  foreign  language  should  be  begun  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
at  the  age  of  twelve  (recalling  also  the  conditions  in  France 
and  Germany,  for  example)  we  may  find  it  difiicult  to  re- 
press a  rueful  smile.  We  have  so  many  university  students 
beginning  the  languages,  in  very  many  cases  without  that 
careful  foundation  produced  by  a  previous  mastery  of  a 
language. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales  has 
lately  undertaken  to  subsidize  advanced  courses  in  secon- 
dary education  in  three  groups :  (i)  Classical  Humanities, 
(2)  Modem  Humanities,  (3)  Mathematics  and  Science. 
Under  this  plan  fewer  subjects  would  be  taken  by  each 
pupil  and  greater  thoroness  attained. 

In  support  of  the  above  contentions,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  are  pertinent: 

"Homogeneous  classes  and  regular  progression  of  studies 
are  necessary  for  good  progress  in  all  subjects,  but  they 
are  particularly  so  in  Modern  Languages."     (R.,  p.  26.) 

"Better  to  have  the  full  discipline  of  one  language  than 
a  fraction  of  the  discipline  of  several."     (R.,  p.  26.) 

"Too  many  languages  are  often  attempted,  and  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  more  concentration."  (R., 
p.  27.) 

HOURS   OF   STAFF 

"Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  who  employ  the  'direct 
method'  are  probably  exposed  to  a  greater  physical  strain 
than  most  of  their  colleagues." 

Speaking  personally,  I  can  still  recall  vividly  how  my 
high  school  teacher  of  French  and  German  worked  almost 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Theoretically,  measured  by 
hours,  she  was  supposed  to  be  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  any  of  the  other  teachers.  Actually  she  was  doing 
more  than  any  other,  and  easily  twice  as  much  as  some.  It 
was  not  due  to  personal  idiosyncrasy — it  was  the  direct 
method,  which  took  so  much  more  out  of  her. 
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Redress  will  be  difficult  for  obvious  reasons,  but  in  the 
name  of  fairness  to  thousands  of  teachers  and  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  it  should  be  made. 

THE   UNIVERSITIES 

"The  universities  are  the  keystone  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  higher  education.  To  them  we  must  look  for  the 
continuous  rebirth  and  renovation  of  modern  studies." 
(R.,  p.  41.) 

The  committee  recommends  that  fifty-five  new  professor- 
ships (at  £400)  and  one  hundred  and  ten  new  lecture- 
ships (at  £200)2  be  created  of  which  the  allowance  for 
French  is  to  be  half  as  much  again  as  for  each  of  the  other 
four  languages  (i.  e.,  German,  ItaHan,  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian) . 

Whether  teachers  should  be  British  or  foreign  is  discust. 
The  conclusion  is  that  (except  for  certain  temporary  foreign 
assistants  and  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances)  uni- 
versity professors  and  lecturers  should  be  British  citizens. 
Thus  Great  Britain  at  length  follows  the  example  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  A  number  of  reasons  are  adduced  for 
this,  particularly  that:  "It  may  be  that  after  the  lapse  of 
time  he  (that  is,  the  foreign  teacher)  has  all  the  drawbacks 
of  an  alien  and  none  of  the  esoteric  knowledge  of  a  native." 
(R.,  p.  44.) 

"In  our  opinion  modern  studies  in  our  universities  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  past  thru  the  absence  of  British  con- 
trol and  direction.  The  excessive  philological  and  anti- 
quarian bias,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  modern  studies 
at  our  universities,  can  be  directly  traced  to  foreign  influ- 
ence." 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation  here  regarding  the  first 
of  these  two  points  there  is  but  Httle  doubt  that  the  "anti- 
quarian bias"  spoken  of  has  also  existed  to  a  large  extent  in 
many  American  universities  probably  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  open  to  serious  debate  whether  this  is  in  accord  with 
American  character  or  American  national  needs.  In  par- 
2  An  increase  of  about  183%  and  157%.  respectively. 
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ticular  there  has  been  in  some  cases  Uttle  attempt  to  give 
to  the  study  of  literature  a  historical  background  or  to 
present  to  students  a  picture  of  the  Ufe  and  civiUzation 
of  the  people,  whose  language  is  being  studied. 

SUMMARY 

Undoubtedly  some  conditions  are  much  better  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  But  while  all  of  these 
matters  are  questions  of  belief,  opinion  or  mental  aim,  I 
submit  that  the  following  points  regarding  American  con- 
ditions may  (especially  at  this  time  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion) well  engage  the  serious  attention  both  of  educational 
authorities  and  of  the  public: 

I.  Modern  Studies  have  not  been  in  the  past,  and  are 
not  now,  provided  with  the  facilities  they  need  or  granted 
the  respect  which  they  deserve  as  formative  cultural  studies 
of  great  charm  and  true  worth. 

At  a  time  when  an  effective  counterpoise  is  greatly 
needed  for  materialism  and  the  undoubted  trend  toward 
commercialized  education,  modern  studies  properly  de- 
veloped and  adequately  equipt  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
aid  on  the  humanistic- side  of  the  curriculum. 

II.  In  the  high  schools  the  teachers  of  modern  languages 
should  be  put  in  such  a  position  (by  being  given  a  restricted 
number  of  hours)  that  they  can  do  better  work. 

Here,  too,  specialization  should  be  made  more  generally 
possible  in  the  upper  grades. 

III.  The  teaching  of  English  grammar  needs  improvement 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  instruction. 

IV.  In  the  universities  the  chief  needs  are: 

1.  The  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  teaching  so  as  to 
include  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  present  and  past  life  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  which  includes  of  course  adequate 
staffing. 

2.  A  definite  plan  of  travel  allowances  so  as  to  remove 
the  handicap  caused  American  scholars  by  distance  from 
foreign  countries. 

V.  The  awakening  of  the  general  public  to  the  needs  of 
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the  situation.  In  this,  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  financial  reason  why  reforms  so  badly  needed 
should  lag  for  lack  of  money.  The  public  need  to  know  the 
facts.  That  they  will  in  turn  take  action  is  not  to  be  doubted 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  generous  and  public-spirited 
character  of  our  citizenship,  eager  to  have  its  country's 
institutions  administered  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
quick  to  see  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  needed  im- 
provement in  the  educational  facilities  of  the  nation.  The 
example  of  the  keenly  studied  attention  of  other  nations 
to  this  matter  will  assuredly  not  leave  them  indifferent. 

CharIvBS  Frederick  Ward 
The  State  University  of  Iowa 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NEW  MEDICINE^ 

DISEASE   AS   A   PROCESS 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  during 
the  last  four  years  a  new  medicine  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
and  effected  a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole  attitude 
to  disease.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  New 
Medicine  was  evolved. 

Some  years  ago  disease  was  supposed  generally  to  be 
a  fixt  and  certain  thing,  like  a  table  or  a  chair.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  as  easily  differentiated  as  the  larger  mammals. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  infectious 
or  non-infectious,  curable  or  incurable.  Doctors  who 
failed  to  apply  names  to  the  maladies  of  their  patients 
were  quickly  brought  to  book,  because  people  held  that 
every  malady  had  a  name,  just  as  every  animal  had  a 
name;  and  the  doctor  who  did  not  know  a  camel  when  he 
saw  it — so  to  speak — was  unskilled  in  his  profession. 

This  was  a  very  satisfying  faith,  because  once  you  had 
the  name  you  could  unlock  all  the  secrets.  If  the  name  was 
"dyspepsia,"  for  example,  you  comforted  yourself  that  there 
was  no  need  to  be  alarmed  unduly.  You  might  die,  but 
not  for  a  long  time ;  not,  in  fact,  until  you  had  taken  bottles 
and  bottles  of  medicine  "for  your  stomach's  sake."  If  the 
name  was  "lumbago,"  again  there  was  good  hope;  you 
could  visit  spas  and  be  happy  more  or  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  name  was  "Bright's  disease"  or  "heart  disease" 
things  were  bad  indeed.  These  diseases  were  notoriously 
"incurable,"  and  bottles  of  medicine  could  do  little  to 
alleviate  them. 

1  From  the  Medical  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
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THE   OlyD   PATHOI^OGY 

It  was  not  only  the  public  which  held  this  view;  the 
medical  profession  held  it  also.  Like  every  view  which 
has  gained  wide  acceptance,  there  was  truth  in  it;  and  once 
upon  a  time  that  truth  had  been  living  and  active.  Great 
thinkers,  Bright  and  Addison  and  others,  seeking  for  ex- 
planations of  disease  in  post-mortem  rooms,  had  shown  that 
in  those  who  died  in  a  particular  way  particular  changes 
were  found  after  death;  and  they  had  connected  these 
changes  with  the  symptoms  noted  in  the  living,  and  so 
built  up  a  science  of  pathology. 

But  that  science,  depending  upon  the  facts  of  death 
to  explain  the  facts  of  life,  was  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
of  a  transitory  character.  The  facts  of  life  may  be  cast 
into  relief  by  the  facts  of  death;  they  can  not  thus  be  eluci- 
dated. It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  the  doctor  to  be  able, 
by  means  of  one  or  other  of  a  group  of  tests,  to  declare 
that  this  organ  or  that  organ  was  definitely  diseased. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  all  he  was  saying  was  that 
for  some  reason  unexplained  the  organ  had  broken  down 
in  its  work,  and  become  the  seat  of  "fibrous  change," 
just  as  the  feet  become  the  seat  of  "fibrous  change"  when 
corns  grow  upon  them.  Indeed,  the  difference  between 
corns  on  toes,  and  corns  on  heart  valves  or  in  kidneys 
and  Hver,  is  merely  a  difference  of  location.  From  their 
more  vital  seats  "corns"  can  not  be  dislodged. 

The  mischief  was  that  this  kind  of  medical  thought 
led  to  the  vision  of  trees  and  not  of  forests.  The  fibrous 
change  was  apt  to  become,  in  that  conception,  the  whole 
disease,  and  not,  as  it  certainly  is,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
disease.  Doctors  thought  in  organs,  hearts  and  Uvers 
and  lungs,  when  they  should  have  been  thinking  in  great 
bodily  changes  due  to  assaults  upon  the  whole  organism. 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  tight  boots  which  caused 
the  corns,  and  not  only  to  deal  with  the  corns  themselves. 

BACTERIAI.   INFECTIONS   IN   THE    WAR 

Happily,  a  new  wind  was  blowing  across  the  dead  bones. 
The  science  of  bacteriology   had  come,    and  it   had   been 
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shown  how,  after  infection  with  one  germ  or  another, 
all  these  fibrous  changes,  which  were  called  disease,  could 
arise.  The  literature  of  tuberculosis  was  enormous  before 
Koch  discovered  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  but  that  literature 
dealt  in  organs  and  fibrous  changes.  Since  Koch  these 
manifestations  have  been  relegated  to  a  second  place — 
their  proper  place.  And  the  same  applies  to  syphilis. 
As,  however,  there  were  large  groups  of  diseases  in  which 
no  bacterial  explanation  of  fibrous  changes  was  immediately 
forthcoming,  the  old  conceptions  prevailed.  Heart  dis- 
ease was  still  looked  upon  as  a  fact  of  life  to  be  explained 
by  the  facts  of  death,  and  so  were  kidney  disease  and  liver 
disease,  and  other  conditions. 

And  then  the  war  came,  and,  suddenly,  life  triumphed 
over  death.  For  the  war  revealed  young  men  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  and  so  on. 
The  symptoms  and  the  signs  were  present;  but  the  fibrous 
change  had  not  appeared. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  that  it  was  the  fibrous  change, 
and  the  fibrous  change  alone,  which  caused  the  signs  and 
symptoms,  could  no  longer  be  held.  For  here  were  the 
signs  and  symptoms  without  any  fibrous  change.  "Soldier's 
heart,"  "trench  nephritis,"  and  the  rest  of  them,  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  life-in-terms-of- death  explanations.  The 
majority  of  these  men,  with  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
advanced  and  incurable  disease,  made  good  recoveries — 
or,  in  other  words,  regained  their  usual  powers. 

So  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  a  new  explanation,  and 
to  adopt  a  new  conception.  Happily,  there  was  not, 
in  some  instances,  far  to  look.  Dysentery,  trench  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases,  were  seen 
to  be  followed  by  heart  troubles  and  other  organ  troubles 
with  great  regularity — it  was  no  new  observation,  but 
now  it  came  with  overwhelming  force.  The  conception 
clarified  that  these  diseases  of  organs  were  due  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  body  by  germs,  and  that  long,  long  before  the 
fibrous  change  occurred,  the  body  was  engaged  in  a  grim 
fight  for  life,  with  resulting  impairment  of  function. 
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Here  was  the  New  Medicine — the  conception  of  disease 
as  a  long  process,  possibly  a  life-long  process,  with,  as 
the  end,  phenomena  of  the  process,  the  fibrous  changes. 
The  great  truth — treat  infections,  not  symptoms  of  in- 
fection— emerged.  Better  still,  prevent  the  infections  alto- 
gether. It  became  evident  that  many  of  the  so-called 
appearances  of  disease — e.  g.,  the  fibrous  changes — are 
really  but  signs  of  the  struggle  nature  is  making,  day  and 
night,  against  disease.  To  "treat"  these  is  like  cutting 
away  the  props  from  an  unsteady  house,  with  the  idea 
that  the  props  are  the  cause  of  the  unsteadiness. 

The  New  Medicine  does  not  shake  its  head  over  heart 
murmurs;  it  attempts  to  find  the  infection  which  is  causing 
the  trouble  and  to  eradicate  it.  The  infection  may  be 
in  the  teeth,  or  throat,  or  alimentary  tract.  The  pioneer 
researches  of  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  have  already  pointed 
the  way  in  this  direction.  But  there  are  still  weary  miles 
to  be  traversed  before  the  nation  as  a  whole  awakes  to  the 
possibilities  presented.  The  shining  truth  that,  if  we  can 
prevent  or  stay  infection,  we  can  probably  prevent  all  the 
effects  of  infection — that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  disease 
— has  not  yet  been  seen  by  all.  When  it  is  seen  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  conduct  an  Ai  Empire  on  a 
1C3  population. 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  SCHOOL  CONTEST 
No  longer  is  an  apology  needed  for  utilizing  play  in  educa- 
jtion.  All  satisfying  play  must  necessarily  possess  educa- 
tional possibilities,  because  alertness,  skill,  foresight,  speed, 
[accuracy  and  fairness  are  the  traits  or  habits  which  are 
[actively  concerned  and  stimulated.  While  play  forms  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  program  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades,  it  has  not  come  to  its  own  in  the 
upper  grades  of  our  schools.  Not  that  these  older  children 
do  not  play  sufficiently,  but  their  play  has  a  physical 
irather  than  a  mental  motivization. 

In  order  that  school  exercises  may  lend  themselves  to 
the  commonly  established  customs  of  play,  it  is  necessar>' 
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that  the  unit  exercise  be  short  and  perfectly  definite  and 
that  the  method  to  be  used  in  the  game  be  rather  easily 
perceived  by  all  the  players.  The  game  then  consists  in 
quickness  of  comprehending  a  given  situation,  of  agility 
in  performing  the  assigned  task,  or  of  skill  in  obtaining 
the  most  counts,  or  points,  in  the  time  assigned.  These 
conditions  apply  to  games  which  engage  large  groups  of 
players,  the  most  useful  type  of  contest  for  classroom  use. 

Many  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  at 
least  in  part,  may  easily  be  arranged  in  games,  opening  a 
wide  field  in  methodology  which  has  hardly  been  touched. 
Many  teachers  here  and  there  have  doubtless  invented 
and  used  simple  games  to  excite  interest  and  give  variety 
to  the  ordinary  hum-drum  of  the  classroom.  When  inter- 
class  or  interschool  games  can  be  scheduled  or  a  meet 
arranged  the  interest  is  increased  to  white  heat.  The  large 
city  high  schools  afford  an  attractive  opportunity  for  this 
type  of  school  activity.  The  Spring  Sports  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  of  the  William  Penn  High  School 
for  Girls,  of  Philadelphia,  give  one  illustration  of  this  new 
form  of  school  exercise. 

The  Spring  Sports  are  an  imitation  of  the  familiar  track 
meet  where  boys  contest  for  supremacy  in  running,  jump- 
ing, and  other  athletics.  The  following  events  have  been 
used  in  our  mathematics  contests:  addition  in  several 
forms,  subtraction  combined  with  addition  and  multipli- 
cation, percentage,  simple  interest,  bills  with  discount, 
equations  of  varied  type,  and  geometric  exercises. 

Our  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  Sports  may 
be  of  interest.  A  department  meeting  decides  upon  the 
events  to  be  scheduled  and  the  type  of  question  that  is  to 
be  used  in  each  contest.  Sufficient  variety  is  used  to  bring 
one  or  more  events  within  the  prescribed  work  of  every 
mathematical  class.  The  arithmetical  events  are  from 
the  work '  of  the  commercial  classes  while  the  algebraic 
events  attract  the  general  academic  students.  This  selec- 
tion of  the  material  from  the  usual  work  of  the  classes  ac- 
complishes two  purposes :"  first,  it  secures  the  needful  f amil- 
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iarity  essential  to  successful  games;  second,  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  games  may  be  credited  to  drill  in  the  regular 
course  rather  than  be  considered  as  an  extra  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  teacher  and  a  loss  of  time  to  the  pupils. 
We  have  many  short  events  lasting  from  three  to  five 
minutes  rather  than  a  few  long  ones.  We  therefore  use 
simple  questions  such  as  the  following: 

Current  Balance.  Find  the  current  balance  of  the  debits 
and  credits  for  each  date  given  below;  check  the  final 
balance  by  subtracting  the  totals  of  the  credits  from  the 
total  of  the  debits. 


Date 

Debit 

Credit 

Current  Balance 

918,    March  i 

$126.65 

$86.44 

March  2 

46.04 

50.00 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

(We  usually  give  about  ten 
items) 

Promissory  Note.  Find  the  net  proceeds  from  the  fol- 
lowing note  if  discounted  May  ist,  191 8,  at  6  percent: 

PHI1.ADELPHIA,  April  19,  191 8 
Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order 

of  James  Brown,  three  hundred  fourteen  doi^lars, 

without  defalcation  for  value  received. 
$314.00  George  White 

Commission.  Find  the  total  remittance  from  an  agent 
to  his  principal,  if  the  agent  retained  $45.00  as  his  2V2 
percent  commission  for  selling  a  consignment  of  grain. 

Simple  Interest.     Find  the  total  of  the  following  items: 


Principal 

Time 

Rate 

$4500 

75  days 

6% 

480 

32  days 

5% 

78.50 

I  yx  3  mo  10  da 

4V2% 

Interest 


Simultaneous  Linear  Equations.     Solve  to  one  decimal. 

6.2  X  — 0.3  y  =  19.4 
.6  X  4-  5-2  y  =  —0.7 

Geometry.  Find  the  segments  into  which  the  bisector 
of  the  angle  Z  divides  the  side  a  of  the  triangle  ABC,  if 
a  =  18,  b  =  15,  c  =  12. 

If  the  computation  involved  in  the  question  takes  less 
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than  one  minute  there  is  increased  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  priority  of  rapid  contestants.  For  this  reason  we  some- 
times combine  two  or  three  similar  or  related  questions  in 
one  event,  requiring  the  correct  solution  of  all. 

The  number  of  contestants  in  the  Sports  is  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  the  room  or  auditorium  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  Our  contestants  work  on  chair-desks  placed 
on  the  stage  of  our  large  auditorium  and  arranged  in  school- 
room fashion  with  sufficient  aisle  space  to  permit  easy  egress 
from  every  chair;  experience  shows  that  we  can  readily 
let  forty  contest  simultaneously,  tho  in  some  events,  by 
other  arrangements  which  will  be  explained  later,  we  can 
enter  one  hundred  or  more.  Nothing  but  the  time  in- 
volved would  preclude  the  division  of  the  event  into  * 'heats." 

The  great  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  contests  usually 
will  develop  more  candidates  than  desired.  Hence  a  few 
days  before  the  Sports  preliminary  races  are  required  in 
the  classrooms  to  reduce  the  contestants  to  a  suitable 
number.  The  two,  three,  or  four  speediest  in  each  section 
are  selected  to  meet  their  peers  in  the  final  public  contest. 
These  preliminaries  and  the  practise  which  generally  pre- 
cedes them  afford  excellent  drill  in  rapid  work.  Accuracy, 
of  course,  is  insisted  upon;  any  error  is  a  ''foul"  and  at  once 
disqualifies  the  player  in  that  particular  race.  We  usually 
arrange  so  that  each  section  can  enter  two  or  three  events. 
It  is  an  excellent  social  exercise  for  the  class  to  close  its 
own  officials  for  the  preliminaries  and  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sions as  to  the  fastest  contestants  to  represent  it  in  the 
Sports.  Sometimes  a  bright  member  may  represent  the 
class  in  several  events,  but  usually  the  honors  are  divided 
among  as  large  a  number  as  possible. 

Printed  invitations  to  parents  and  friends  giving  the 
program  of  events  and  if  possible  the  list  of  contestants, 
find  a  generous  response  in  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  meet  must  be  carefully  arranged  and  completely 
officered  to  avoid  vexatious  delays  and  loss  of  time.  We 
have  developed  this  rather  formidable  staff:  announcer, 
starter,  referee,  two  or  more  judges,  linesmen,  two  mark- 
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ers,  a  stockkeeper,  some  timekeepers,  a  recorder,  and  a 
scribe.  To  keep  close  to  the  athletic  atmosphere  the  an- 
nouncer uses  a  whistle  to  start  the  meet  and  to  summon 
the  contestants  to  the  platform  for  the  successive  events. 
The  starter  must  likewise  use  a  whistle.  When  the  con- 
testants have  been  seated,  the  announcer  makes  any  neces- 
sary statements  and  explanations  to  them;  the  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  question  or  problem,  face-down,  is  then 
distributed  by  the  linesmen.  When  all  are  ready,  the 
whistle  blows  and  the  race  is  on. 

After  finishing,  the  contestant  quickly  rises  and  the  judges 
call  *'one,"  indicating  that  this  contestant  is  first  in  the 
line  to  the  markers;  the  next  up  is  *'two,"  and  takes  second 
place  in  the  Hne;  the  next,  "three,"  and  so  on.  The  rivalry 
is  often  so  close  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  of  the  judges 
to  watch  certain  rows  of  chairs  and  call  only  when  one  of 
her  group  rises.  In  cases  of  dispute,  the  decision  of  the 
referee  is  final.  In  five  years'  experience,  only  once  has  the 
referee  required  a  repetition  of  the  race  to  secure  a  just 
award.  The  linesmen  assist  in  forming  the  line  from  the 
numbers  called  by  the  judges.  The  markers,  previously 
provided  with  the  correct  solutions,  can  be  conveniently 
placed  at  the  stage  entrance.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
correct  contestant  can  quickly  be  selected  from  the  line. 
These  three  placemen  then  present  their  identification 
cards,  giving  their  names,  sections,  and  other  data,  to  the 
recorder,  who  keeps  the  list  of  place  winners.  When  three 
correct  solutions  have  been  secured,  or  sooner  if  the  time 
is  considered  too  slow,  the  whistle  blows  to  stop  the  event. 
The  timekeepers  use  stop  watches  to  get  the  time  of  the 
place  winners.  Sometimes  this  is  not  so  easy,  but  until 
such  work  is  standardized  the  time  is  of  no  \dtal  impor- 
tance. It  is  merely  part  of  the  athletic  atmosphere.  When 
the  event  is  completely  recorded,  the  scribe  writes  the 
names  of  the  placemen  and  their  times  on  the  blackboard 
in  view  of  the  audience.  Loud  clappings  greet  the  vic- 
tors, especially  from  the  groups  which  they  represent. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Greek  games,  our  prizes  are  modest. 
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Each  first  place  is  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  rosette  with 
streamers;  each  second,  a  red  rosette;  each  third  a  similar 
white  rosette.  Sectional  prizes  in  the  form  of  pennants 
or  posters  fittingly  lettered  are  awarded  according  to  the 
number  of  points  secured  by  the  section.  For  this  purpose 
every  first  counts  three  points,  each  second  two,  each  third 
one.  The  awarding  of  the  prizes  takes  place  subsequently 
at  some  morning  assembly  of  the  entire  school.  Our 
girls  are  proud  to  wear  the  rosettes  and  the  sectional  post- 
ers or  pennants  decorate  the  rooms  in  which  the  fortunate 
sections  receive  their  mathematical  instruction. 

We  have  introduced  some  novelties  into  our  Sports 
which  have  attracted  a  wider  publicity  than  their  merit 
justifies.  The  first  of  these  is  our  Relay  Race  and  the 
second  is  our  grand  finale,  the  Concentration,  or  Distrac- 
tion Race.  The  Relay  may  take  a  great  variety  of  form. 
We  have  appHed  it  to  an  ordinary  bill  of  several  items 
with  discounts  and  credits.  Our  teams  consist  of  four 
chosen  from  the  same  section.  The  first  member  of  the 
team  makes  the  extensions  of  the  bill,  the  second  totals  the 
extensions,  the  third  applies  the  chain  discounts,  and  the 
fourth,  or  captain,  applies  the  credits,  thus  completing  the 
bill.  The  team  should  be  seated  in  single  file,  number  one 
in  the  rear,  the  captain  in  front.  The  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed bill,  with  a  given  line  of  discounts  and  stated 
credits  all  on  it,  is  distributed  face  down  to  number  one  of 
each  team.  After  the  signal  to  start  number  one  quickly 
completes  the  extensions  and  passes  the  bill  to  her  team- 
mate in  front  of  her,  and  so  on  until  the  captain  completes 
the  bill  and  takes  her  place  in  the  marking  line.  We  are 
able  to  seat  twenty  teams  in  the  first  four  rows  of  our  audi- 
torium, which  gives  the  captains  the  free  space  of  the  cross 
aisle  just  in  front  of  the  stage.  We  then  let  the  captains, 
after  finishing,  race  for  position  in  the  marking  line  instead 
of  having  the  judges  call  the  places;  the  resulting  scramble 
lends  variety  and  adds  to  the  fun. 

The  Concentration,  or  Distraction  Race,  like  the  other 
events,   has  a  distinct  educational  motive — namely,   self- 
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control  to  do  the  work  assigned  under  adverse  conditions. 
The  problem  may  be  of  any  kind;  we  have  selected  the 
addition  of  about  thirty  numbers,  each  number  to  consist 
of  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  seven  digits.  For  dis- 
traction we  use  a  piano  plus  a  comic  band  of  organ  pipes, 
horns,  megaphones,  dishpans,  and  automobile  horns — all 
generously  assisted  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  audi- 
ence. This  event  is  so  popular  that  we  place  our  many 
contestants  in  the  seats  of  the  auditorium  that  are  next 
to  the  long  aisles.  When  they  have  finished,  they  race 
for  position  in  the  marking  line  like  the  captains  in  the  Re- 
lay. The  concentration  question  is  placed  in  an  envelope 
to  avoid  any  unfair  advantage.  Care  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  prevents  any  envelope  being  opened  until  the  wliis- 
tle  gives  the  signal  to  start  the  race  and  the  noise.  One 
marvels  that  any  contestant  will  stick  to  the  race  in  such 
a  din,  but  our  girls  are  not  slackers  or  quitters;  they  take 
this  contest  as  seriously  as  tho  their  very  lives  depended 
upon    it. 

We  realize  that  such  contests  should  be  given  but  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  work  of  any  school,  yet  school  life  like 
fife  in  the  world  at  large  becomes  more  and  more  highly 
diversified  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  recreation  of  an 
educational  type  will  form  part  of  the  program  of  every 
school. 

Jonathan  T.  Rorer 

W1L1.IAM  Penn  High  School 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Outline  of  applied  sociology.    By  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.     353  p.     $1.75. 
An  introduction  to  educational  sociology.    By  Walter  Robinson  Smith. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1917.     412  p.     $1.75. 

These  two  books  are  of  somewhat  unequal  value.  The 
first  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  dealing,  in  a  single  volume, 
with  the  entire  field  of  so-called  applied  sociology.  The 
second,  which  forms  one  of  the  excellent  Riverside  Text- 
books in  Education,  edited  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberly 
of  Teachers  College,  deals  in  a  modest  but  relatively  thoro 
manner  with  a  much  more  limited  subject,  namely,  the 
application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational  theory 
and  practise. 

According  to  Professor  Fairchild  '*  applied  sociology  has 
to  do  with  the  task  of  examining  the  human  relationships 
of  modern  civilized  societies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
evaluating  them,  of  distinguishing  helpful  tendencies  and 
forces  from  those  which  are  pernicious,  and  of  devising 
means  to  perpetuate  that  which  is  good,  to  eliminate  that 
which  is  bad  and  to  reshape  the  social  organization  the 
better  to  serve  human  welfare."  The  activities  of  human 
societies  may  be  classified,  he  says,  into  the  divisions, 
economic  life,  growth  of  population,  esthetic  life,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  Hfe.  For  this  reason  Applied  sociology 
is  divided  into  corresponding  categories.  To  the  first 
two  categories  are  devoted  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages;  to  the  others,  a  total  of  somewhat  less  than  thirty. 
Standard  of  living,  destitution,  marriage,  migration,  disease 
and  immorality,  are  among  the  more  important  chapter 
headings.  There  is  much  useful  information  in  the  book 
and  discriminating  teachers  will  use  it  to  advantage.  Their 
procedure  will  probably  fulfil  the  author's  anticipation  that 
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"this  volume  will  render  its  most  efficient  service  when  used 
in  connection  with  other  books  dealing  in  detail  with 
specific  subjects." 

Professor  Smith  approaches  his  subject  matter  very 
cautiously.  CalHng  his  book  an  introduction,  he  more  than 
once  refers  to  it  as  a  prehminary  study  "leaving  to  a  later 
date  a  scientific  and  logical  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
educational  sociology."  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
volume  is  likely  to  be  a  standard  text  in  the  subject  for 
some  time  to  come.  Its  present  usefulness  to  students 
of  education  of  college  rank  is  unquestionable.  As  the 
editor  remarks  in  the  preface,  "our  schools  have  in  the 
past  drawn  their  chief  inspiration  from  psychology  and  the 
problem  of  instruction  has  been  dealt  with  as  tho  education 
were  almost  entirely  an  individual  matter.  .  .  .The  new 
science  of  sociology,  by  contrast,  deals  with  groups  rather 
than  with  individuals  and  with  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
state,  and  any  application  of  this  science  to  the  educational 
process  must  of  necessity  shift  attention  and  emphasis 
from  the  individual  to  the  needs  of  society  in  the  large .... 
This  is  a  point  of  view  with  which  those  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  public  education 
can  hardly  become  too  familiar." 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Socio- 
logical Foundations  and  Educational  Applications.  Bas- 
ing his  discussion  in  the  first  part  upon  the  notion  that  as- 
sociation is  the  fundamental  fact  of  sociology.  Professor 
Smith  emphasizes  Professor  Cooley's  contention  that  small 
face-to-face  or  "primary"  groups  are  the  creators  of  primary 
virtues  such  as  sympathy,  fairness,  loyalty,  tolerance  and 
service,  and  that  primary  groups  are  the  original  means 
whereby  the  individual  is  prepared  for  more  complex 
social  cooperation.  Special  analysis  is  given  such  primary 
groups  as  the  family  and  play-group  in  relation  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  including  the  state,  and,  in  addition, 
to  "intermediate  groups,"  i.  e.,  clubs,  chm-ches,  labor 
unions,  fraternal  associations  and  the  like.  The  specific 
tasks  of  formal  education  in  relation  to  all  of  these  groups 
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and  to  the  general  problem  of  creating  a  democratic  society 
receive  constant  attention.  In  the  second  part  the  same 
point  of  view  is  retained,  but  emphasis  is  placed  chiefly 
upon  the  technique  of  utilizing  group  resources  in  school 
administration.  Methods  of  socializing  education  by  means 
of  social  and  school  surveys,  vocational  guidance,  dis- 
cipUne,  curriculum  and  administration  are  discust  in 
detail.  Wide  use  is  made  of  standard  educational  and 
sociological  authors.  References  in  the  text  itself  are  fre- 
quent and  up  to  date.  Additional  readings  selected  for 
each  chapter  are  discriminating.  The  special  topics  for 
discussion  and  investigation  suggested  for  each  main  sub- 
ject will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  teacher. 

In  view  of  the  author's  exprest  hope  for  a  future  "scien- 
tific and  logical"  volume  on  the  application  of  sociological 
theory  to  education,  detailed  criticism  would  be  ungracious. 
When  the  future  volume  appears  it  will  doubtless  avoid 
much  of  the  repetition  that  occurs  in  the  present  book 
and,  possibly,  will  give  more  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
adapting  educational  theory  and  practise  not  only  to 
different  types  of  society,  but  also  to  the  rapidly  changing 
needs  and  ideals  of  civilization  itself. 

Al^VAN  A.  Tenney 
CoivUMBiA  University 

Hygiene  and  war.     By  George  Ei/US  Jones.     The   Carnegie  Endowment, 
Washington,  D.  C.     210  p. 

This  very  useful  pamphlet  of  210  pages  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
of  464  titles,  relating  to  the  lessons  which  war  teaches 
with  reference  to  health. 

The  specific  educational  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  ex- 
plained under  the  title  in  the  words  Suggestions  for  Makers 
of  Text  Books  and  for  Use  in  Schools. 

In  the  introduction  Professor  Bumham  states : 

1.  War  emphasizes  certain  essential  hygienic  precautions. 

2.  War  contributes  to  hygiene  the  discovery  of  certain 
important  sanitary  measures,  methods,  and  devices. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  war  causes  a  serious  setback  to  the 
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battle    which    hygiene    is    constantly    waging    against    the 
enemies  of  man's  health. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  introduction  to  the  recently 
published  book  Insects  and  Man,  in  which  C.  A.  England, 
the  author,  describes  so  graphically  the  conflict  between 
man  and  insect  for  the  possession  of  the  earth. 

'*A  war  to  be  waged,  not  between  man  and  man,  but  be- 
tween Man  on  the  one  side  and  the  Arthropod  on  the  other 
a  war  to  be  fought  to  the  finish  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
forms  of  life,  this  highly  developed  vertebrate,  or  these 
malignly  evolved  invertebrates,  is  to  govern  our  planet. 
Is  the  Lord  of  this  earth  some  day  to  be  a  monstrous  ant 
or  bug,  a  wasp  or  a  midge,  a  scale-insect  or  a  tick — or  is 
it  to  be  this  godlike  mammal  who  walks  erect  and  can  see 
the  stars  and  weigh  the  suns  and  planets,  who  is  already 
in  touch  with  the  supra-mundane  universe?" 

Professor  Burnham  makes  a  strong  plea  for  an  adequate 
attention  to  school  hygiene,  the  necessity  for  which  is 
emphasized  in  so  many  ways  by  this  altogether  unprec- 
edented and  instructive  war.  The  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted that  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  war  in  a  peace- 
ful and  constructive  period  of  civilization  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  physical  education  and  hygienic 
practise  for  children  and  adults,  which  will  be  really  ade- 
quate to  human  needs. 

The  body  of  this  interesting  report,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Jones,  presents  an  interesting  array  of  information  gathered 
from  many  sources  regarding  the  following  topics:  De- 
structiveness  of  war  thru  diseases  and  other  forms  of  physical 
injury;  types  of  diseases  and  wounds;  suffering  of  non- 
combatants;  food  problems  arising  out  of  war;  effects 
upon  morale  and  morals;  elimination  of  the  fit;  eugenics 
and  war;  benefits  to  the  people  if  efforts  now  expended 
upon  soldiers  were  expended  upon  the  general  population; 
character  of  the  soldier's  training  in  hygiene;  problems 
in  military  sanitation. 

The  extensive  bibliography  included  in  the  report  is 
valuable  to  all  those  interested  in  health  matters. 
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The  war  has  made  history  as  fast  in  the  realm  of  hygiene 
as  in  other  phases  of  vital  concern  to  humanity  that  any 
report  of  this  kind  must  be  inevitably  provisional  in  character 
and  subject  to  supplement  and  revisions.  But  it  is  vitally 
important  that  inteUigent  people  should  learn  the  lessons 
of  the  great  conflict  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  bulletin  provides  a  timely  epitome  of  significant 
facts  and  opinions  concerning  one  of  the  most  significant 
subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  students  of  human 
progress. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  Coi.i.sge 
Coi^uMBiA  University 

Teaching  hygiene   in  the  grades — By  Mace  Andress.     Houghton   Mifflin 
Company,  1918.     167  p.     80  c. 

It  is  appropriate  that  one  of  the  books  in  this  series  of 
monographs  for  teachers  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Accumulating  evidence  indicates  convincingly  that  this 
very  fundamental  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  much  sHghted 
by  teachers  even  yet,  and  the  great  majority  of  attempts 
in  the  past  to  teach  hygiene,  if  tested  by  achievements  in 
human  conduct,  have  resulted  in  a  high  percentage  of 
partial  or  complete  failures.  Some  improvements  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  materials  and  methods  of 
health  teaching,  but  as  yet  only  a  moderate  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  program 
of  health  education. 

The  author  pursues  a  logical  course  in  the  development 
of  his  argument.  He  introduces  the  theme  by  justifying 
the  subject  of  hygiene  as  a  topic  of  fundamental  importance 
in  the  course  of  study.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  this 
subject  needs  justification.  The  necessity  for  such  justi- 
fication, however,  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tional textbooks  and  pedagogy,  available  until  recently 
in  the  health  field,  contributed  so  largely  to  unsuccessful 
results 

In  considering  the  Goals  of  Instruction,  the  author  sums 
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up  the  case  in  this  sentence:  "Considering  the  importance 
of  health  to  the  individual  and  society,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  formation  of  health  habits  takes  precedence 
over  any  other  kind  of  instruction  or  training  given  in  the 
school?" 

The  chapters  on  Methods  and  Important  Problems 
present  a  wide  range  of  valuable  and  suggestive  material, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  Hkely  to  leave  most  teachers  con- 
fused regarding  a  definite  and  confident  Hne  of  procedure 
for  any  specific  grade  or  group.  Some  of  this  uncertainty 
is  inevitable  in  this  comparatively  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  real  hygiene  teaching. 

Again  the  reader  may  very  reasonably  wonder  why  the 
Particular  topics  were  selected  and  strest  in  the  special 
[arrangement  and  sequence  proposed  in  the  brief  course  of 
Ihealth  study  outlined  for  the  first  four  grades. 
I  A  useful  and  sufficiently,  if  not  perplexingly  comprehensive 
[list  of  references  is  included  in  the  monograph. 

The  spirit  of  this  brief  professional  treatise  is  modem, 
'he  point  of  view  is  sensible.  AppHcation  of  material  and 
lethod  advocated  will  result  in  marked  improvement  in 
lealth  teaching  in  the  schools.  Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  Coi,i,ege 
CoirUMBLA  University 


le  melodic  method  in  school  music—By  David  C.  Taylor.     The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1918.     171  p. 

The  melodic  method  in  school  music  is  well  worth 
^reading  not  only  by  music  teachers  but  by  all  those  interested 
in  school  music,  because  of  the  stress  the  author  puts  on 
the  large  essential  aspects  of  the  subject.  He  claims  that 
"modern  conditions  oblige  education  to  take  account  of 
the  emotional  life,  and  to  provide  for  its  proper  regulation." 
"Music  has  a  definite  function  in  modem  education.  Its 
purpose  is:  (i)  To  train  the  child  in  the  habits  of  healthful 
emotional  activity;  (2)  to  furnish  him  with  the  foundation 
of  a  cultured  taste,  which  will  enable  him  in  all  his  later 
life  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  healthful 
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emotional  recreation  afforded  by  the  most  potent  of  the 
arts."  This  gives  music  a  peculiar  importance  in  a  time 
when  the  drift  is  more  than  ever  towards  practical  sub- 
jects, leaving  the  development  of  the  emotional  side  to 
chance  experience  of  the  individual.  Conduct  and  effi- 
ciency, as  the  author  shows,  depend  quite  as  much  on  how 
we  feel  as  on  what  we  know.  If  music  is  to  accomplish  this 
high  mission  in  education  it  must  appeal  thru  its  beauty 
to  the  child,  hence  the  need  for  the  use  of  good  music. 

In  the  same  way,  the  author  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  making  the  music  self -expressive.  He  says,  very  justly, 
that  **we  do  not  care  particularly  what  the  composer  felt. 
What  we  want  in  listening  to  music  is  to  feel  deeply  our- 
selves. ' '  Beautiful  sound  itself  is  essential  for  this  emotional 
stimulus.     Hence  the  need  for  good  tone  production. 

In  connection  with  this  central  thought  the  author  lays 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  for  awakening  a  love  for  music 
in  children.  It  is  thru  this  awakening  that  the  effectiveness 
of  music  in  healthy  emotional  training  and  stimulation  is 
to  be  developed.  Evidently  the  wish  to  stimulate  the  child's 
love  of  music  thru  melody  is  the  reason  for  the  title  of  the 
book.  Even  in  the  study  of  sight  singing  Mr.  Taylor  em- 
phasizes the  esthetic  and  appreciative  rather  than  the 
intellectual  approach.  He  says,  "We  must  develop  in 
the  child  a  feeling  for  the  logical  and  symmetrical  character 
of  each  melody.'  We  do  this  not  by  explanation,  not  by 
pointing  out  the  grouping  of  the  phrases.  That  would 
indeed  defeat  our  purpose.  Instead,  we  simply  present 
each  melody  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  and  loved  for  its  own 
beauty.  The  feehng  for  inherent,  logical,  melodic  outline 
develops  of  its  own  accord.  As  the  feeling  is  quickened, 
the  influence  on  the  ability  to  read  a  melody  is  increased." 
This  is  along  the  modern  ideas  of  reading  by  thought 
rather  than  by  spelling  out  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  teaching  sight  reading. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  of  carrying  this  analogy  to 
reading  too  far.  The  notes  in  music  are  not  the  equivalent 
of  letters  in  print.     Take,  for  instance,  the  letters  dog. 
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They  always  stand  for  the  same  thing,  but  the  notes  "c  e  g" 
stand  only  for  given  pitch  relationships.  The  metrical 
and  durative  changes  that  can  be  introduced  into  these 
same  three  notes  so  alter  their  character  that  their  effect 
is  totally  different  and  the  less  musical  the  pupil  is,  the  more 
often  he  is  confused  by  these  other  aspects  of  the  notes. 
In  other  words,  the  notes  in  music  represent  three  different 
kinds  of  measurements,  such  as  pitch,  duration,  and  stress 
or  meter,  which  must  be  combined  before  a  musical  thought 
can  be  conceived.  Hence  the  need  arises  for  a  much  more 
precise  knowledge  of  these  various  functions  of  the  notes 
than  the  mere  knowing  of  the  letter  combinations  of  the 
alphabet  in  words.  The  main  contention,  however,  under 
the  word-symbol  method  as  advocated  is  a  good  one.  For- 
tunately there  seems  to  be  a  trend  that  way  at  present. 
The  latest  successful  music  readers  are  along  this  Hne  of 
procedure. 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  author's  standard  for  sight 
reading.  He  says,  "We  can  not  hope  to  teach  children 
to  read  a  line  of  melody  with  the  same  faciUty  they  will 
possess  in  reading  a  printed  sentence.  The  best  we  can  aim 
at  is  a  certain  degree  of  facility  in  reading  notes.  If  on 
finishing  the  school  course,  a  child  can  take  up  an  average 
piece  of  music  without  great  difficulties  of  time,  intervals, 
or  modulation,  and  after  going  over  it  two  or  three  times 
can  sing  or  whistle  the  melody  correctly,  he  has  learned 
enough  of  musical  technique  for  the  purposes  of  general 
education."  This  would  hardly  be  satisfactory  for  a  stand- 
ard, for  those  who  take  up  sight  reading  seriously.  Yet  it 
would  seem  a  more  sensible  thing  to  increase  our  demand 
with  reference  to  tone  and  artistic  singing  and  reduce  what 
we  require  with  reference  to  notation  work.  This  would 
give  more  time  for  a  part  of  the  work  that  is  decidedly  weak. 

We  can  not  agree  with  the  author  that  the  grade  teacher 
can  better  handle  the  tone  production  aspect  of  school 
music  than  the  note  reading.  The  educational  equipment 
and  training  of  the  average  teacher  fits  her  much  better 
for  the  systematic  work  of  notation  than  it  does  for  tone 
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production  or  taste  in  musical  expression.  Only  where  the 
teacher  herself  has  had  vocal  training  can  this  side  of  the 
work  be  adequately  handled. 

We  seriously  question  the  suggestion  of  beating  time  for 
the  children .  Why,  if  we  ask  the  pupils  to  think  the  intervals, 
would  we  not  also  ask  them  to  think  time  values  rather 
than  indicate  them  by  beating  or  tapping.  If  appreciation 
is  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  this  would  seem  to  be  quite 
as  necessary.  So  it  is  with  reference  to  the  mental  effect 
of  the  tones  of  the  scale.  The  author  gives  some  clever 
names  by  which  to  remember  them.  This  problem  has 
been  effectively  worked  out  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method. 
These  are  questions,  however,  in  regard  to  presentation  of 
details  and  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  other  works. 

The  value  of  The  melodic  method  is  the  emphasis  that  is 

placed  on  the  purpose  of  school  music  and  its  need  to  be 

beautiful  and  interesting.  Chari.es  H.  Farnsworth 

Teachers  Coi^lege 
Columbia  University 

No  more  sturdy  book  about  the  war  has  yet  appeared  in 
English  than  Over  there  with  the  Australians,  by  the  scout 
Captain  R.  Hugh  Knyvett,  who  unhappily  died  of  a  dis- 
ease contracted  while  in  service  in  France.  (New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     340  p.     $1.50.) 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  war  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  is  offered  by  the  well-known  his- 
torian Guglielmo  Ferrero  in  a  volume  entitled  Europe's 
fateful  hour.  (New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
1918.     242  p.     $2 .00.) 

Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  of  Smith  College,  in  his 
Lost  fruits  of  Waterloo  tries  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  the  threads  that  will  guide  the  world  in  deal- 
ing with  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  a  federated  peace, 
now  that  Germany  has  been  defeated.  (New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     258  p.     $1.50.) 

Dean  Bell,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis- 
consin, presents  an  elementary  consideration  of  Christian 
morals  in  the  light  of  a  social  problem  in  a   well-written 
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little  book  entitled  Right  and  wrong  after  the  war.     (Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1918.     187  p.     $1.25.) 

Students  of  modern  European  history  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  a  capital  Bohemian  bibliography,  being  the 
finding  list  of  WTitings  in  English  relating  to  the  Bohemians 
and  Cechs  by  Thomas  Capek  and  Anna  V.  Capek.  It  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  book  of  its  kind.  (New  York. 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     19 18.     256  p.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  history  of  Amer- 
ican literature  fully  sustains  what  was  said  in  these  pages 
of  the  first  volume  on  its  appearance  a  year  ago.  This 
second  volume  deals  with  what  is  called  Early  National 
Literature  and  with  the  first  part  of  Later  National  Litera- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
are  careful  chapters  on  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Whittier  and  Poe;  on  a  group  of  publicists  and  orators  who 
made  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  famous;  on 
Webster;  on  the  early  historians;  on  Prescott  and  Motley; 
on  the  early  humorists;  on  the  divines  and  moraHsts  from 
Timothy  Dwight  to  Mark  Hopkins;  on  writers  of  famihar 
verse  from  Homes  to  Eugene  Field  and  Bunner;  on  Whit- 
man, on  Lanier,  and  on  various  groups  of  authors,  all  thoroly 
well  and  interestingly  done.  We  repeat  that  as  a  book  of 
reference  these  volumes  are  invaluable.  (New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1918.     658  p.  $3.50.) 

An  interesting  combination  of  historical  and  literar}^ 
study  is  offered  in  the  doctor's  dissertation  of  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Zeydel,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  has  taken  as 
his  topic  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  German  literature. 
(NewYork.  Columbia  University  Press.   1918.  144  p.  $1.00.) 

Books  are  coming  from  the  press  with  great  rapidity  on 
modern  history  written  from  various  points  of  view.  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  L.  Ashley  is  the  author  of  a  stout  textbook 
for  secondary  schools  entitled  Modern  European  civiliza- 
tion. He  traces  the  development  of  European  life  and 
thought  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  great  war  substantially 
to  its  conclusion.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.     710  p.     $1 .80.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Moral  values  in  Bulletin  51,  series  of  19 1 7,  of  the  United 
secondary  States   Bureau   of    Education,    is    a    report 

education  prepared  by  Henry  Neumann,  Ethical  Cul- 

ture School,  New  York  City,  of  the  commission  on  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  education  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  on  Moral  Values  in 
Secondary  Education. 

The  intention  of  the  bulletin,  it  is  stated,  is  the  ad- 
mirable one  of  stimulating  the  thought  of  teachers  in  dis- 
covering their  innumerable  opportunities  for  quickening 
the  conscience  and  clarifying  the  moral  vision  of  their 
pupils.  The  aim  of  the  secondary  school,  it  explains, 
should  be  to  equip  our  pupils  as  fully  as  possible  with  the 
habits,  knowledge  and  ideals  of  what  is  required  for  right 
living  together  in  a  democracy,  to  encourage  a  disposition 
toward  worthy  initiative  and  cooperation,  and  to  provide, 
at  an  impressionable  time  of  life,  opportunities  for  their 
practise. 

The  author  considers  in  its  various  aspects  the  question 
of  distinct  courses  in  moral  instruction,  and  concludes  that 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  possess  special  knowledge 
and  special  skill  such  courses  offer  a  greater  chance  than  in- 
cidental instruction  to  develop  the  broad  principles  that 
growth  in  character  demands. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  values  in  pupil  activities, 
first  in  importance  as  a  moral  agency  should  be  placed  the 
actual  performances  of  the  pupils  themselves.  They  should 
be  given  every  possible  chance  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  life,  and  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  cooperative  enterprises  in  aid  of  philanthropies  and  other 
forms  of  civic  welfare.  Emphasis,  however,  is  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  interpreting  experience  and  the  danger 
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of  relying  too  exclusively  upon  it,  and  new  ideals  must  be 
suggested. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  report,  and  this  is  by 
no  means  its  least  valuable  part,  to  the  ethical  values 
inherent  in  the  various  studies:  social  studies,  literature, 
which  is  especially  rich  in  ethical  values,  foreign  languages, 
EngUsh  composition,  household  arts,  natural  science,  mathe- 
matics, art,  vocational  guidance  and  education,  and  physical 
education.  The  closing  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  teaching 
staff.  The  series  of  reports  of  the  commission  to  which  this 
last  issue  belongs  is  notably  sane  and  suggestive  along 
fundamentally  important  lines  that  in  the  past  history  of 
secondary  education  have  sometimes  been  neglected.  The 
present  report  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  "No  series 
of  reports,  however,"  aptly  says  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  preface  to  the  pamphlet,  "could  compass 
the  rich  opportunities  of  the  secondary  school  for  de- 
veloping the  ethical  life  of  young  people." 


Liberal  and  ^  recent  publication  of  Leland  Stanford 
vocational  University    in    the    University    Series     con- 

studies  tains    an    interesting    discussion    of    Liberal 

and  Vocational  Studies  in  the  College  by  Henry  Waldgrave 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  The  author  does  not 
consider  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  literary  and  scientific 
studies  in  the  college  course,  which  we  all  recall,  but  from 
the  more  timely  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  liberal  and 
vocational  studies  in  a  rational  program  of  higher  education. 
As  he  himself  states  it,  the  question  in  reality  is  whether 
citizenship  in  the  modern  world  can  be  based  upon  the  mere 
contemplation,  criticism  and  trained  enjoyment  of  Hfe, 
or  requires  a  capacity  for  constructive  participation  in  the 
activities  of  life  as  w^ell. 

His  conclusions  are  that  vocational  education,  even  of 
the  best  type,  leaves  without  adequate  recognition  and 
cultivation  those  interests  which  find  expression  in  the  social 
hfe  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  higher  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
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ship.  The  deficiencies  that  arise  from  a  vocational  educa- 
tion, only,  will,  furthermore,  not  be  made  good  automatically 
in  the  normal  subsequent  experience  of  the  average  man. 
The  education  requisite  to  make  good  such  deficiencies  is 
of  a  type  distinct  from  the  vocational,  and  not  more  educa- 
tion of  the  vocational  type  itself.  Vocational  studies, 
it  is  well  stated,  taken  in  their  broadest  scope  supply  a 
knowledge  of  or  about  the  means  and  machinery  of  Hfe. 
Liberal  studies  supply  a  direct  and  immediate  acquaintance 
with    the    characteristic   interests  and  experiences    of   life. 

If  a  vocationally  centered  education,  however,  is  de- 
ficient, the  author  proceeds  to  state,  so  is  a  purely  liberal 
education  thru  its  exclusion  of  vocational  elements.  Liberal 
education  is  not  really  adequate  and  thoro  on  its  own  ground 
if  it  fails  to  recognize  "vocation"  as  a  characteristic  and 
universal  human  interest.  In  point  of  fact,  he  assures  us, 
the  vocational  interest  affords  a  favorable  opening  for  the 
presentation  of  the  liberal  subjects. 

What  the  author  has  in  mind,  it  is  explained,  is  a  broadly 
humanistic  conception  of  culture,  according  to  which 
culture  signifies  a  disciplined  capability  for  life  or  conduct 
in  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society.  In  this  sense, 
culture  must  inevitably. comprise  both  liberal  and  scientific 
discipline,  since  effective  conduct  presupposes  in  every 
case  both  the  intelligent  formation  of  a  purpose  to  be  carried 
out  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  upon  which 
its  accomplishment  depends. 

Conceiving  it,  in  this  way,  the  evidence  of  culture  in  the 
individual  consists  in  the  responsive  fulfilment  of  his  per- 
sonal functions  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
products,  consequently,  of  the  culture  of  the  past  can  not 
possibly  serve  him  as  absolute  standards  for  the  present. 
Our  present  age,  it  is  stated  in  ultimate  conclusion, 
being  one  of  social  idealism  and  of  increasing  application 
of  the  resources  of  nature  to  human  ends,  it  is  essential 
that  our  ideal  of  education  and  of  personal  culture  should 
embody,  in  close  and  well-balanced  cooperation,  the  liberal 
and  vocational  elements — a  decision  logical  from  the  reason- 
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ing  of  the  author,  and  readily  forseen  in  any  broad  educa- 
tional outlook. 


Bulletin  45,  series  of   191 7,  of  the  United 

"'schodr'  ^^^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  Education  is  a  considera- 
tion with  statistics  of  the  whole  matter  of 
summer  sessions  of  city  schools,  by  W.  vS.  Deffenbaugh 
of  the  Bureau.  The  need  of  a  longer  school  term,  the 
pamphlet  explains,  has  become  a  matter  of  wide-spread 
public  concern.  A  reduction  in  school  time  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  session  hours,  the  introduction  of  additional  holi- 
days, and  particularly  in  the  lengthening  of  the  summer 
vacation,  has  come  about  so  gradually  that  the  extent  of 
it  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  The  effects  of  the 
long  vacations,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  have  begun  to 
excite  serious  apprehension,  and  in  many  cities  remedial 
action  has  been  taken.  Suggestions  for  a  longer  tenn  for 
all  pupils  occasionally  appear,  but  in  general  the  remedies 
proposed  are  palliative  only,  and  are  directed  to  specific 
symptoms.  A  few  cities  have  organized  some  schools  on 
the  all-the-year  plan,  and  have  thus  attacked  the  evil  at 
its  foundation.  Many  others  conduct  vacation  schools  for 
a  few  weeks,  principally  to  keep  children  off  the  streets 
and  to  supervise  their  play;  still  others  maintain  a  summer 
session  of  about  six  weeks  to  give  children  who  have  failed 
in  one  or  more  subjects  an  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
deficiencies,  to  enable  those  who  are  weak  in  some  subjects 
to  gain  strength,  and  to  aid  those  who  are  especially  strong 
to  obtain  an  extra  promotion. 

The  first  summer  vacation  schools  were  opened  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1 87 1.  Since  1900  their  increase  in  number 
thruout  the  country  has  been  rapid.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire, 109  cities  now  report  summer  high  schools, 
and  211  summer  elementary  schools.  All-year  schools, 
as  a  growth  of  the  summer  schools,  have  also  been  established 
in  various  places.  The  author  considers  the  whole  matter 
from  the  various  points  of  view  of  attendance,  educational 
value,  the  health  of  the  pupils,   and  the  financial  cost  of 
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the  undertaking  to  the  community.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  educational  value  of  summer  sessions  both  in  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools  as  organized  is  indisputable, 
that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  in  no  degree  impaired, 
and  that  an  actual  saving  is  made  of  the  city's  money. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cities  considered  the  summer  schools 
are  open  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  In  75  cities  the  high 
school  summer  session  may  be  attended  by  any  pupil; 
in  the  others  only  by  those  who  have  failed  or  by  those 
who  are  exceptionally  bright.  In  68  cities  summer  sessions 
of  the  elementary  schools  are  for  all  grades  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  In  the  others  that  maintain  these 
schools  the  summer  session  is  usually  for  children  in  the  in- 
termediate or  grammar  grades,  or  both.  In  95  cities, 
summer  schools  are  maintained  for  any  children  within  the 
grades  admitted  to  the  schools  during  the  regular  term; 
in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  schools,  the  summer 
elementary  schools  are  usually  for  those  pupils  who  have 
failed,  or  in  some  of  them  both  for  those  who  have  failed 
and  for  those  who  are  especially  bright.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  exprest  by  the  Commissioner 
in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report,  the  movement 
should  be  encouraged. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 
One  of  the  permanent  themes  of  Hterature  is  the  advance- 
ment of  hterary  appreciation.  Authors  generally,  like 
Aristophanes,  have  condemned  both  critics  and  the  public 
as  "mere  trifiers  with  regard  to  judging  the  abilities  of 
writers."  Students  generally  have  agreed  that  the  "drilled 
dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  for  word  "  execrated  by 
Byron,  merely,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  "made  Homer  dull, 
and  humbled  Milton's  strains."  Suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  literature  are,  therefore,  al- 
ways in  order. 

If  critics  and  teachers  of  literature  may  be  said  to  agree 
in  anything,  it  is  either  that  style  is  incidental  or  that  the 
appreciation  of  style  is  uninteresting  and  difficult.  Hence 
style  is  more  often  than  not  relegated  to  the  last  and  least 
place  in  their  consideration  and  presentation  of  literature. 
When  all  of  an  author's  other  characteristics  have  been 
pointed  to  with  pride  or  viewed  with  alarm,  the  critic  con- 
cludes with  a  paragraph  and  the  teacher  with  a  few  words 
concerning  style. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  precisely  the  opposite  theory- 
and  practise, — that  style  is  immensely  important  and 
capable  of  interesting  the  general  reader  exceedingly,  that 
the  study  of  style  may  be  made  simple  for  the  student, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  all 
concerned  if  style  were  dealt  with  first  rather  than  last, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  also  as  the  simplest  and  best 
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introduction  to  the  essential  nature  of  an  author's  writing. 

The  reason  for  these  views  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
style  will  appear  from  a  rapid  glance  at  the  histor>^  of  crit- 
ical opinion,  ignoring  Steele's  censure — "There  is  nothing 
so  pedantic  as  many  quotations." 

Aristotle  commended  in  utterance  first  clarity  and  vivid- 
ness, and  then  a  natural  suitability  to  the  subject,  basing 
such  propriety  upon  both  esthetic  and  ethical  grounds.  He 
recognized  also  that  style  has  a  special  character  of  its 
own, — "the  mere  being  in  possession  of  what  one  ought  to 
say  is  not  enough;  it  is  moreover  necessary.  .  .to  give 
speech  quality."  He  divided  diction  into  current  usage, 
conducing  to  clarity;  and  unfamiHar  usage,  which  conduces 
to  elevation,  if  its  artfulness  is  well  concealed.  Finally^ 
he  noted  the  distinction  between  "strung  together"  and 
"intertwined"  expression,  which  we  know  as  loose  or 
periodic.  It  appears  to  have  been  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  who  first  dwelt  upon  style  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
in  itself,  pointing  out  that  beautiful  utterance  is  due  to 
beautiful  words,  and  these  to  beautiful  syllables  and  let- 
ters; illustrating  his  belief  by  examples,  as  from  Sappho's 
hymn  to  Aphrodite.  To  Plutarch  all  such  things  appeared 
mere  tricks.  Lucian  blamed  those  who  considered  diction 
before  meaning,  sought  new  and  foreign  usages,  and  in- 
dulged in  magniloquence  and  bombast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Longinus,  the  latest  of  the  Greeks,  considered  style 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  sublimity, — "Thought  and  style 
in  literature  are  for  the  most  part  intertwined  and  mutually 
enfolded,"  "Sublimity  is  a  certain  consummateness  and 
preeminence  of  phrase,"  "Beautiful  words  are  the  very 
Hght  of  the  spirit."  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  living  voice 
with  a  seductive  and  caressing  effect.  Harmony  moves 
not  only  the  ear  but  the  soul.  Longinus  also  considered 
the  use  of  figures  of  speech  a  means  to  sublimity,  provided 
they  were  inconspicuous.  The  Greek  rhetoricians,  how- 
ever, magnified  figures  and  wrote  many  treatises  concern- 
ing them, — dividing  them  into  figures  of  meaning  and  fig- 
ures of  expression,  enumerating  them  by  the  hundred;  de- 
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fining,  illustrating,  and  classifying  them;  studying  them 
generally,  separately,  and  in  their  occurrence  in  particular 
writers  or  in  literature  at  large. 

Among  the  Latins,  Cicero  thought  of  style  as    physio- 
logical,— muscular,  full-blooded,  nervous,  and  the  opposite. 
He  studied  the  way  in  which  words  change  their  meaning, 
and  was  ingenious  in  adopting  Greek  words  in  spite  of  the 
Latin  prejudice  against  them.     Horace  commended  chiefly 
simple  and  suitable  expression,  attained  by  the  ''labor  of 
the    file."     Virgil    strikingly    exemphfied    the  ancient  and 
medieval  practise  of  borrowing  fine  phrases   from   earlier 
poets.     Quintilian   took   the   middle  ground  of  neglecting 
neither  substance  nor  expression.     He  praised  fitness,   as 
of  the  epithet  to  the  noun,  recommended  the  avoidance  of 
both  the  unusual  and  the  affected,  and  ridiculed  the  multi- 
plication and  elaborate  study  of  figures.     But  he  recog- 
nized loose  and  firm  style ;  the  plain,  the  dignified,  the  grand, 
the  ornate,  the  florid;  and  he  approved  the  conventional 
classification  of  Attic,  or  energetic,  correct,  and  chastened; 
Asiatic,    or    redundant    and    flowering;    and    Rhodian,    or 
mixt  style.     He  especially  objected  to  harsh  words,   and 
appreciated  order  and  rhythm,   but  would  not  have   all 
writing  too  cursory, — "flowing  like  a  slender  stream  thru 
pebbles."     He    recognized    the    danger    of    over-conscious 
utterance,  especially  that  of  the  Ciceronians  in  their  imita- 
tion of  a  single  style;  and  he  quoted  to  an  aspiring  friend 
the  query:  "Do  you  want  to  write  better  than  you  can?" 
He  was  not  fond  of  long  words,  but  would  make  the  ear 
the    judge   of    composition, — the   selection   of   words    and 
the   ordering   of   phrases   being   often   beyond   logic.     His 
test  of  style  was  to  attempt  to  alter  it  for  the  better,  good 
style  being  revealed  by  what  Coleridge  called  "untranslate- 
ableness." 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Photius,  patriarch  of  reviewers,  re- 
corded opinions  of  style  which  Professor  Saintsbury  con- 
siders representative  of  Constantinople  when  it  was  the 
center  of  the  world's  culture.  Photius  approved  simpUcity, 
suitability,  and  compactness,  but  he  would  also  dispense 
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with  merely  straightforward,  naive,  and  flat  expression,  as 
well  as  that  which  was  languid^  slipshod,  redundant,  or 
digressive.  He  welcomed  well-turned,  emphatic,  and  dis- 
tinguished phrases,  so  long  as  they  were  not  elaborate, 
forced,  over-conscious,  over-balanced,  or  over-poetical.  In 
figurative  language  he  favored  a  variety  that  did  not  change 
at  once  from  simple  language,  but  developed  gradually. 
He  liked  best  of  all  style  that  was  naturally  clear,  distinct, 
vivid,  luminous,  and  brilliant;  and  while  appreciating 
variety,  accepting  real  figures  of  speech,  and  admiring 
loftiness,  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  he  preferred  always  an 
utterance  that  was  smooth,  graceful,  and  euphonious, — 
"like  a  pleasant  song  without  music."  Dante,  the  greatest 
poet  and  the  greatest  critic  of  his  time,  has  much  to  say 
concerning  style.  Admitting  the  values  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
he  preferred  the  natural,  fundamental,  contemporary, 
popular  language,  which  is  learned  by  imitation  and  not 
by  rule.  From  this  he  would  sift  out  dialect,  childish,  soft, 
smooth,  and  slippery  words,  together  with  those  that  are 
rough,  shaggy,  bristling,  and  snarHng;  leaving  only  those 
that  are  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  polished.  He 
preferred  trisyllables  or  similar  words,  without  aspirates, 
sharp  accents,  double  liquids,  or  double  Xs  or  Zs.  He  held 
style  to  be  essential:  the  best  things  require  the  best  ex- 
pression, things  not  so  good  will  be  improved  by  it.  Art 
is  due  not  to  ideas  and  materials,  but  to  excellence  in  form 
and  utterance,  and  this  is  due  not  merely  to  wit,  but  also 
to  science  and  skill, — the  study  of  appropriateness  and 
charm  in  words,  of  ease  and  harmony  and  loftiness  in 
phrasing.  For  figures,  as  such,  Dante  cared  little.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  style  may  be  mere  statement,  insipid,  with- 
out individual  character  or  flavor;  or  it  may  be  merely 
careful,  correct,  and  tasteful;  or  rhetorical  and  pleasing; 
or  lofty,  illuminated  and  illuminating, — using  all  the  de- 
vices of  alliteration  and  vowel  harmony,  of  arrangement 
of  words  according  to  length  and  rhythm  as  well  as  im- 
portance,— thus  making  the  common  uncommon,  attracting 
the  unwilling,  and  giving  poetic  distinction  and  elevation. 
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During  the  Renaissance  the  theory  and  practise  of  style 
were  somewhat  at  variance.  The  theory  was  founded  on 
the  new  science  and  the  renewed  interest  in  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  scientific  view  is  represented  by 
Erasmus,  who  required  style  to  be  simple,  modest,  unaf- 
fected, sedate,  placid,  and  Hmpid.  Bacon,  however,  ad- 
mits the  desirabihty  of  some  effort  to  write  agreeably, — 
"It  is  a  thing  not  harshly  to  be  condemned  to  clothe  and 
adorn  the  obscurity  even  of  philosophy  itself  with  sensible 
and  plausible  elocution."  But  he  considers  it  a  serious 
error  to  ''hunt  more  after  words  than  matter;  more  after 
the  choiceness  of  the  phrase  and  the  round  and  clear  com- 
position of  the  sentence  and  the  sweet  falUng  of  the  clauses, 
and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  words  with  tropes  and 
figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judg- 
ment." Others  of  his  time  prized  only  courtly  language, 
disparaging  the  provincial,  the  technical,  the  academic, 
and  banning  all  ''inkhorn  terms."  Wilson's  Art  of  Rhet- 
oric esteemed  figures  when  they  were  "not  equally  sparpled 
about  the  whole  oration  but  so  dissevered  and  parted  as 
stars  stand  in  the  firmament,  or  flowers  in  a  garden,  or 
pretty  devised  antiques  in  a  cloth  of  Arras."  Ben  Jonson, 
who  had  much  to  say  concerning  style,  sometimes  preached 
a  constant,  chastened,  classical  usage.  But  he  varied  his 
own  judicious  and  stately  utterance  with  Elizabethan 
vitality  and  color,  and  he  voiced  sundry  declarations  of  in- 
dependence for  style, — "the  best  custom  makes  and  ever  will 
continue  to  make  the  best  speech,"  "language  most  shows  a 
man,"  "it  is  the  image  of  the  mind,"  "words  and  sense  are 
as  the  body  and  the  soul."  Meanwhile  Shakespeare  demon- 
strated, once  for  all,  the  power  of  EngHsh  style. 

After  Shakespeare,  Dryden  could  easily  cite  style  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  Uterary  pleasure;  Voltaire  could 
write,  "Style  makes  the  commonest  things  distinguished, 
strengthens  the  feeblest,  gives  grandeur  to  the  simplest;" 
and  Buffon  could  say  what  has  been  called  the  best  thing  on 
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the  subject:  "Style  is  man  himself,"  as  well  as,  ''Ideas  alone 
are  the  basis  of  style." 

The  Nineteenth  Century  might  well  be  called  the  period 
of  style, — style  suited  to  the  subject  and  adjusted  to  the 
writer's  sense  of  fact  thru  dehberate  as  well  as  spontaneous 
selection.  Varying  from  Flaubert's  long  search  for  the 
precise  word  for  his  meaning,  to  Saint  Victor's  jotting 
down  choice  words  and  filling  in  the  context,  in  almost 
every  case  it  is  recognized  that,  to  use  Joubert's  phrase, 
each  word  vibrates  like  a  musical  string;  that  the  word  is 
the  instrument,  the  medium,  and  constituent  of  literary 
art.  There  were,  of  course,  various  winds  of  doctrine. 
Wordsworth  considered  what  is  usually  called  poetic  dic- 
tion to  be  no  more  than  the  trite  and  mannered  repetition 
of  the  natural  language  of  earlier  poets,  and  pronounced 
that  ''there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition." 
Coleridge  held  and  illustrated  precisely  the  opposite  view, 
that  the  words  and  phrases  appropriate  to  prose  and  poetry 
are  essentially  different,  and  that  there  is  an  "instinctive 
passion.  .  .for  one  word  to  express  one  act  of  feeling;" 
and  he  demonstrated  that  Wordsworth's  highest  accom- 
plishment ignored  his  theories.  The  century  gave  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  diction:  writers  like  I,amb  and 
Hallam  and  DeQuincey  objecting  to  such  words  as  "un- 
earthly" and  "^uncertain"  and  "unreliable;"  writers  like 
Keble  saying  "it  is  incredible  how  mightily  the  hidden  fire 
is  roused  by  single  words  or  clauses, — nay,  by  the  sound  of 
mere  syllables."  As  the  appreciation  of  diction  increased, 
the  esteem  for  figures  decHned.  Instead  of  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  style  they  came  to  be  considered  simply 
labels  for  the  detachment  and  study  of  certain  literary 
characteristics,  no  longer  independent  and  automatic  de- 
vices for  producing  given  effects,  or  assorted  ingredients 
from  which  any  desired  style  might  be  compounded.  Style 
came  to  be  considered,  in  the  words  of  Campoamor,  "not 
a  question  of  figures  of  speech,  but  of  electric  fluid."  The 
variety   of  style  in  the  century,^ — musical,  pictorial,  har- 
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monious,  tortured,  exquisite,  popular,  exalted,  everything 
but  drab;  the  number  of  writers,  Uke  Scott,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Landor,  Carlyle,  Hugo,  and  Swinburne,  who  can  scarcely 
be  thought  of  apart  from  their  style;  and  the  numerous 
notable  essays  on  the  subject,  like  those  of  DeQuincey, 
Spencer,  Stevenson,  and  Pater,--all  helped  to  establish 
the  doctrine  that  style  is  not  the  dress  but  the  body,  not 
the  soul  and  yet  the  incarnation  of  the  author's  thought; 
that,  in  fine,  literature  is  the  expression  not  merely  of  fact  but, 
chiefly,  of  personality,  of  not  merely  knowledge  but  power. 

After  these  sundry  impHcations  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  style  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  style  is  both 
important  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  may  furnish  an 
excellent  introduction  both  to  an  author's  manner  of  ex- 
pression and  to  the  essential  substance  of  his  thought. 

The  view  that  any  careful  study  of  literature  injures  ap- 
preciation is  held  only  by  those  who  forget  that  the  great 
interpreters  have  ever  been  minute  students;  that — in 
the  words  of  Blake — '*to  particularize  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  merit."  That  such  a  study  of  style  is  not  over- 
difficult  and  that  it  can  be  begun  at  the  very  beginning  may 
be  illustrated  simply  from  the  English  classics  that  are 
studied  for  college  entrance.  To  give  every  benefit  to  the 
doubt,  attention  may  be  directed  merely  to  the  initial  sen- 
tences of  several  of  these  masterpieces,  altho,  of  course,  no 
author's  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  chapters  are  equal  in 
their  display  of  his  essential  characteristics,  some  such  char- 
acteristics becoming  evident  only  after  the  reading  of  ex- 
tensive sections  or  entire  works. 

The  initial  sentence  of  Milton's  L' Allegro  comprises  four 
lines  of  verse  and  a  score  of  words,  half  of  them  polysylla- 
bles. It  contains  two  classical  allusions,  two  personifica- 
tions, a  metaphor,  four  powerful  abstract  epithets,  and 
striking  concrete  presentations  of  color,  sound,  and  form. 
It  employs  a  novel  and  impressive  metrical  arrangement, 
with  feminine  rhymes  of  an  unexpected  sort,  and  much  use 
of  alliteration,  liquid  consonants,  open  vowels,  and  onomat- 
opoeia.    The    compactness,    strength  and  fineness  of  the 
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passage  are  equally  evident.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  thought  or  the  feeling  is  the  more  arresting.  So 
much  is  evident  at  a  first  reading,  and  all  of  these  sugges- 
tions are  related  to  characteristics  that  are  dominant  in 
Milton's  poetry. 

The  first  sentence  of  Tennyson's  The  Holy  Grail  is  sim- 
ple descriptive  narration,  with  alternating  pictures  of 
chivalry  and  the  monastic  life,  and  alternating  suggestions 
of  sound  and  silence.  The  expression  is  simple  but  fine, 
with  occasional  deliberately  archaic  diction  and  a  notable 
fitting  of  proper  names  into  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  Vowels 
and  soft  consonants  predominate,  the  blank  verse  is  per- 
fectly regular,  there  is  alliteration  or  assonance  in  every 
line.  The  whole  is  mellow  and  melodious,  rich  altho  scarcely 
strong.     Each  trait  is  again  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  con- 
tains fifty  words.  It  deals  with  time  and  space;  with  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  discrimination;  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  general  and  the  particular,  the  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practise.  It  uses  simple  negatives, 
the  double  negative,  and  the  superlative.  It  employs  quota- 
tion, simile,  metaphor,  litotes,  irony,  and  a  suggestion  of 
satire.  It  is  not  melodious  but  rugged,  full  of  sibilants  and 
explosives,  both  separate  and  in  close  juxtaposition.  The 
passage  is  forcible  in  itself  and  engages  the  reader  to  ac- 
company the  author  further.  These  are  merely  first  im- 
pressions,— but  do  they  not  suggest  the  real  Carlyle? 

The  first  sentence  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is 
also  the  first  paragraph.  It  combines  discriminating  and 
precise  statement  of  legal  statute  and  precedent  with 
parliamentary  fullness,  qualification,  repetition,  and  varia- 
tion. It  voices  the  statesman's  realization  of  conditions 
to  be  met  and  the  patriot's  recognition  of  obligations  to 
be  fulfilled.  There  is  something  of  the  sonorous  fluency 
and  balance  of  the  orator,  and  much  of  the  stately  sim- 
plicity of  the  man, — in  short,  it  is  Washington. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  not 
from  literature  alone  but  also  from  the  other  arts.     The  rich 
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decoration  of  Renaissance  architecture,  Wagner's  sonorous 
vigor,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  Barbizon  painters,  the  way 
in  which  Rodin's  sculpture  emerges  from  the  block,— all 
are  immediate  in  their  appeal  and  all  indicate  characteristic 
quaHties.  Style,  in  brief,  is  Uke  the  human  countenance, 
a  prima  facie  evidence  of  nature. 

Should  it  still  be  felt  that  the  study  of  style  involves 
difficulties  that  are  too  great  for  the  ordinary-  student, 
one  may  turn  to  the  answer  made  to  this  objection  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  twenty  centuries  ago, — "The 
study  of  literature  is  two-fold — of  the  thoughts  and  of  the 
words ...  the  division  of  knowledge  which  leads  to  facts .  .  . 
is  slow  and  hard  to  master  for  the  young ...  it  is  the  business 
of  a  mature  intelligence .  .  .  But  the  study  of  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  style  is  wont  to  flourish  along  with  youthful 
years.  For  all  young  minds  are  in  a  flutter  over  literary 
excellence,  conceiving  an  unreasoning,  and  as  it  were  in- 
spired, impulse  toward  it.  But  they  have  need  of  much 
careful  teaching  and  guidance." 

The  actual  procedure  of  easily  and  pleasantly  awaking  a 
student's  appreciation  of  style  may  also  be  illustrated.  If 
it  appears  desirable  to  begin  with  definition,  a  student  may 
take  some  summary,  like  the  preceding,  of  historic  views 
of  style,  and  make  an  abstract,  with  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts and  his  own  conclusions  concerning  the  relation  of 
style  to  subject-matter,  to  the  author,  to  the  reader,  and 
its  existence  as  a  thing  in  itself;  concerning  the  importance, 
as  elements,  of  diction,  the  arrangement  of  phrases,  sen- 
tences, or  paragraphs,  and  of  larger  elements  of  structure. 
Any  groups  of  students  carrying  out  such  a  plan  will  pro- 
ceed from  different  points  of  view  and  the  cooperative  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  of  their  impressions,  the  defense 
of  demolition  of  their  various  conclusions,  will  constitute 
an  exercise  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  same  method 
may  be  followed  with  single  essays  on  s  yle,  detaching  for 
discussion  DeQuincey's  remarks  concerning  the  influence 
on  style  of  oratory,  newspapers,  and  conversation,  and  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  repetition  and  variation;  Herbert 
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Spencer's  emphasis  on  compactness,  brevit}^  and  concrete- 
ness;  Stevenson's  contention  for  choice  diction,  an  artistic 
pattern,  harmony,  and  implication;  Pater's  appreciation 
of  style  as  a  matter  of  personality,  color,  atmosphere,  and 
suggestion.  Debate  may  be  held  between  those  who 
agree  with  Spencer's  emphasis  upon  economizing  the  reader's 
attention  as  contrasted  with  Pater's  belief  in  challenging 
the  reader's  effort;  with  Spencer's  argument  for  the  natural 
order  as  contrasted  with  Stevenson's  brief  for  the  unex- 
pected. A  student  may  further  compare  different  stylistic 
treatments  of  the  same  theme  by  different  authors, — ^Addi- 
son and  Irving  on  Westminster  Abbey,  Pater  and  Lowell 
on  Mona  Lisa,  Arnold  and  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  on 
Tristram  and  Iseult;  or  he  may  compare  the  style  of  differ- 
ent authors,  say  Tennyson  and  Browning,  at  random;  or 
contrast  with  ordinary  oratorical  practise  Lincoln's  custom 
of  placing  his  more  rhetorical  passages  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end  of  his  speeches;  or  he  may  compare 
the  style  of  parallel  passages,  or  originals  and  analogues, 
or  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language  with  a  standard  transla- 
tion, or  such  translations  with  one  another.  The  writing 
of  the  same  author  at  different  periods  may  be  compared. 
Some  passage  from  an  early  play  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the 
thought  is  punctuated  by  the  meter  and  appears  scarcely 
to  fill  the  elaborate  rhetoric,  carefully  ornamented  with 
conceits  and  allusions,  may  be  compared  with  some  passage 
in  a  later  play  in  which  free  and  varied  thought  appears  to 
overflow,  but  Httle  hampered  by  expression.  Appreciation 
of  diction  may  be  aroused  by  the  cooperative  discussion 
of  the  use  of  particular  parts  of  speech  by  individual  authors : 
for  example,  Shakespeare's  employment  of  adjectives,  in 
Unes  following  his  favorite  pattern, — "So  shines  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world."  There  may  be  some,  strictly 
limited,  inquiry  into  etymology.  A  restricted  study  of 
tropes  and  figures  may  be  entered  upon  thru,  let  us  say,  an 
examination,  of  the  simile  in  Homer  or  parallelism  in  the 
Psalms.     A  fragment  of  criticism, — ^like  De  Quincey's  de- 
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scription  of  the  style  of  Keats  as  "wax-work  filagree  or  gilt 
gingerbread" — may  give  rise  to  illuminating  discussion. 

When  some  general  apprehension  of  style  has  been  thus 
aroused,  a  student  may  proceed  to  seek  the  source  of  in- 
terest or  attraction  in  some  consummate  expression  like 
"Let  there  be  Hght,"  in  any  famous  passage  from  a  dic- 
tionary of  quotations,  or  some  personally  favored  quota- 
tion, applying  any  method  previously  suggested,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin's  practise  of  rewriting  a  passage  from  memory  and 
then  comparing  this  transcript  with  the  original;  or  follow- 
ing some  famous  analysis  of  style  like  Macauley's  pointing 
out  in  Milton  the  foreign  words  and  suggestive  epithets, 
the  solid  brilliancy  and  simple  majesty,  the  intimations,  as- 
sociations, and  mystery;  or  Coleridge's  indication  of  the 
unusual  word-order  and  construction,  the  unexpected 
transitions  and  breaks  in  Wordsworth;  or  Stevenson's 
analysis  of  a  passage  from  Milton  as  a  fugue  on  the  letters 
s  and  r,  with  modulations  on  p,  v,  f,  and  b,  and  his  tracing 
the  latter  combination  of  sounds  thru  quotations  from  Cole- 
ridge, Shakespeare,  and  Macaulay.  Suggestive  debate 
may  be  aroused  between  those  who  Hke  and  those  who  dis- 
like particular  passages,  each  explaining  his  own  impression ; 
all  remembering  that  nobody  is  obliged  to  like  anything, 
that  appreciation  is  an  individual  experience  and  yet 
the  report  of  which  may  be  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
others.  The  feeling  of  students  who  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  musical,  pictorial,  or  tactual  impressions,  or  of  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  languages,  history,  the 
natural  or  the  social  sciences,  may  be  called  upon  for  the 
general  good.  Edward  Dowden's  questions  concerning 
the  influence  of  a  writer's  various  senses  may  be  used.  The 
more  mechanical  may  be  asked  to  compile  from  dictionary  or 
thesaurus  a  hst  of  epithets  that  might  be  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  writing.  Reading  aloud  and  memorizing 
may  be  enlisted.  The  whole  study  may  be  made  a  co- 
operative adventure  in  appreciation  that  will  be  not  only 
illuminating  but  fascinating  to  the  entire  group. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  these  various  procedures 
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harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  educational  theory  and 
practise  that  are  at  present  orthodox.  They  follow  the 
problem,  project,  case,  laboratory,  clinical  method.  They 
are  cooperative  and  socialized.  They  employ,  in  their 
natural  order,  the  principles  of  perception,  interest, 
motive,  concentration,  and  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
student;  the  methods  of  observation,  experiment,  dis- 
covery, induction,  and  deduction;  the  devices  of  assign- 
ing definite  tasks,  guidance  in  study,  practise,  and  review; 
they  may  include  examinations,  literary  societies,  and 
dramatics.  Direct  instruction,  by  means  of  lectures,  talks, 
and  illustrations,  is  designedly  omitted.  It  inevitably 
takes  care  of  itself,  because  of  its  instant  availability  in 
correcting,  guiding,  and  stimulating  the  student,  and  be- 
cause it  is  always  the  easiest  thing  for  a  teacher  to  do. 
Since,  however,  it  is  always  in  danger  of  conveying  only 
partial  information  or  none,  because  the  student  fails  to 
understand,  remains  unmoved,  or  makes  no  connection 
between  what  he  is  told  and  his  past  experience  or  his 
present  interests,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize,  instead,  every 
other  method  of  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  school  procedure 
the  approach  to  literature  thru  style  adjusts  easily  to 
earlier  studies  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  leads  naturally 
to  improvement  in  composition,  thru  an  enriched  vocabu- 
lary, a  new  sense  for  usage,  and  practise  in  oral  expression. 

The  methods  of  teaching  literature  that  are  actually 
employed  at  present  are  very  generally  considered  unsatis- 
factory. Some  of  their  disadvantages  are  obvious.  The 
papers  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
English  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  the  last  half  dozen  years  include  two  thousand  ques- 
tions that  have  been  answered  by  one  hundred  thousand 
students,  but  scarcely  a  dozen  of  these  questions  refer  to 
literature.  Almost  all  might  have  been  asked  about  yes- 
terday's newspaper.  This  has  been  explained  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  answers  to  questions 
concerning  literature.  This  is  perhaps  true, — most  things 
worth  doing  are  difficult — but  psychologists  are  overcoming 
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this  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  knowing  that  these  examina- 
tions ignore  literature,  the  schools  that  prepare  students 
for  college  have  ignored  it  also,  in  order  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  matters  that  do  count  in  the  examinations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  regret  that  text- 
books on  literature  dwell  disproportionally  on  history  and 
biography,  sociology,  and  even  economics;  that  the  intro- 
ductions to  editions  of  the  classics  are  largely  made  up  of 
similar  material,  the  texts  being  accompanied  by  a  multi- 
tude of  notes  concerning  chiefly  matters  antiquarian  and 
linguistic;  the  situation  perfectly  illustrates  the  saying  of 
Henry  Adams:  "nothing  in  education  is  so  astonishing  as 
the  amount  of  ignorance  it  accumulates  in  the  form  of 
inert  facts."  The  visitor  to  school,  college  and  university 
classes  in  literature  is  more  apt  than  not  to  hear  recitations 
concerning  chiefly  the  penumbra  of  Uterature,  or  talk  about 
books  that  the  students  have  not  read,  or  lectures  general- 
izing from  particulars  of  which  the  students  are  ignorant. 
In  seminars,  devoted  largely  to  reports  by  the  student,  at- 
tention is  directed  most  frequently  to  semi-literary  or  non- 
literary  matters;  finally  he  writes  a  dissertation  concern- 
ing The  Elliptical  Partitive  in  Affirmative  Clauses.  These 
things,  as  Ben  Jonson  put  it,  "break  a  wit  in  pieces." 

When,  however,  attention  has  been  given  to  style,  in 
some  such  way  as  those  suggested,  the  experience  has  proved 
more  than  satisfactory  in  itself  and  as  an  introduction  to 
further  literary  study.  Dealing  with  the  actual  material 
of  Uterature  in  such  a  direct,  positive,  and  specific  way 
ehminates  the  casual  and  the  extrinsic  and  leads  directly 
toward  the  unifying  meaning  and  spirit.  The  informality 
and  flexibiUty  of  the  procedure  adapt  it  to  students  of  every 
stage  of  advancement  and  to  literature  of  every  kind.  In- 
stead of  ignoring  the  diverse  experiences,  abihties,  and 
attitudes  of  individual  students,  it  makes  the  most  of  them. 
Responding  to  natural  curiosity  and  enjoyment,  it  quickens 
and  extends  these,  thru  the  student's  own  activity,  into 
a  wide  range  of  large,  fine  and  wholesome  interests.  Thru 
practise,   such  a  method  develops  perception,   discrimina- 
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tion,  imagination,  and  taste;  and  organizes  them,  thru 
the  student's  own  formulation,  into  a  personal  system  of 
tested  standards  and  rational  principles  of  appreciation 
which  become  instinctive.  Memory  becomes  stored  with- 
out memorizing.  Based  upon  the  satisfactions  obtained 
from  first-hand  famiUarity  with  the  chief  and  principal 
things,  such  appreciation  finds  the  ephemeral  unsatisfying, 
and  becomes  a  center  of  apperception  and  a  sound  guide 
for  independent  reading  thruout  the  future.  Such  a  cul- 
tivation is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  every  student; 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  foundation  for  those  who 
would  devote  their  fives  to  letters.  While  avoiding  dif- 
fusion and  discursiveness,  the  procedure  allows  every  possi- 
ble enrichment.  The  material  and  methods  employed  may 
include  everything  that  in  any  way  conduces  to  the  main 
interest.  Literary  history  and  backgrounds  may  be  in- 
troduced whenever  they  are  actually  fiterary.  Every  en- 
fivening  ingenuity  may  be  employed,  until  the  study  of 
literature  comes  to  be  considered  not  only  wholesome  but 
refreshing.  Aside  from  its  peculiarly  literary  values,  such 
a  discipline  is  social  and  moral  as  well.  The  practise  of 
sharing  one's  impressions  and  opinions  with  others  makes 
observation  more  sensitive  and  less  hasty,  makes  mental 
grasp  firmer,  and  measurement  and  judgment  more  accurate 
and  critical.  Cooperative  discussion  is  ever  civilizing. 
One  learns  to  Hsten  carefully  and  sympathetically  and  de- 
velops power  of  comprehension,  experience  in  organiza- 
tion, and  skill  in  effective  presentation.  Thus  again  one 
comes  to  an  apprehension  of  the  nature  and  power  of  speech, 
language,  and  literature.  In  short,  thru  personal  experi- 
ence in  interpretation,  a  student  may  arrive  at  some  actual 
reaUzation  of  the  relation  between  life  and  art,  of  Htera- 
ture  as  a  never-faifing  personal  resource. 

Should  any  of  these  statements  appear  extravagant,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  test  of  their  vafidity  is  not 
argument  but  experiment  and  experience.  It  is  admitted 
that  these  suggestions,  like  all  good  teaching,  imply  able 
teachers. 
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A  similar  attention  to  style  would  be  salutor>'  for  criti- 
cism as  well  as  teaching.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  a  few  conspicuous  peaks,  contem- 
porary literary  criticism  is  completely  submerged  by  the 
flood  of  ephemeral  books  which  are  no  more  suitable  sub- 
jects for  criticism  than  an  antiquated  railwa}-  guide.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  turning  itself  into  a  resume  of  the  contents 
or  of  the  mere  announcements  of  such  publications,  ordinary 
criticism  has  estranged  its  readers.  And  yet  there  is  little 
question  but  that  they  and  the  nation  and  the  time  would 
welcome  with  pleasure  and  profit  criticism  of  another  sort. 
If  books  were  selected, — one  from  a  thousand — as  their 
style  suggested  quality;  if  their  characteristics  were  dis- 
played against  a  background  of  history,  in  their  relations 
as  well  as  in  themselves,  with  discrimination  as  well  as 
sympathy;  if  their  character  were  judged  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  culture  and  good  taste  and  the  wisdom  of  some 
consistent  philosophy  of  life;  if,  in  short,  criticism  were  but 
to  resume  the  performance  of  its  high  functions  sub  specie 
aeternitatis,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  promptly 
restored  to  its  indispensable  position  as  the  door-keeper 
of  the  temple.  For,  in  the  words  of  lyonginus:  "Nature 
set  us  men  apart  as  no  vile  or  low-born  animals,  but  intro- 
ducing us  into  life  and  the  universal  cosmos,  as  unto  a  great 
assembly,  to  be  at  once  spectators  of  all  its  displays  and  most 
emulous  competitors  in  them,  she  inspired  our  souls  with 
an  irresistible  and  eternal  love  of  all  that  is  great  and,  as 
it  were,  diviner  than  ourselves." 

Clyde  Furst 
CARNSGije  Foundation  I^OR  thb 
Advancement  of  Teaching 


II 

EDUCATIONAL   RECONSTRUCTION  IN   THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  are  likely  to  make  some 
radical  changes  in  our  administration  of  the  public  schools. 
The  indications  are  that  some  of  the  most  significant  of 
these  changes  will  affect  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  high  school. 
Thus  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  war  upon  education 
will  be  to  give  added  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  junior 
high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  problems 
presented  by  these  three  or  four  grades. 

The  junior  high  school  is  a  new  type  of  school  which  has 
been  growing  rapidly  in  favor  in  the  last  few  years.  As  a 
special  organization  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  or 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  it  is  an 
agency  ready  at  hand  and  admirably  suited  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  which  the  war  has  imposed. 

The  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  offer  a  pro- 
gram of  studies  which  shall  be  suited  to  the  varying  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  adolescence;  to  take  into 
account  the  individual  differences  among  boys  and  girls; 
to  assist  boys  and  girls  to  develop  right  attitudes  toward 
life  and  its  problems;  to  assist  them  in  discovering  and  de- 
veloping their  natural  aptitudes;  to  guide  them  carefully 
by  a  wise  discipline  thru  the  trying  time  when  they  are 
passing  from  the  period  of  control  imposed  by  others  to 
the  period  of  self-control ;  to  take  into  account  their  budding 
idealism  and  their  emerging  religious  concepts;  to  give  them 
opportunities  for  expressing  their  social  instincts  in  helpful 
and  inspiring  service;  to  correct  physical  defects  and  to 
build  up  habits  of  clean  and  healthy  living;  to  acquaint 
boys  and  girls  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  social,  the 
economic,  and  the  political  problems  which  they  must  soon 
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face  in  the  world  outside  of  school;  to  inculcate  in  them 
both  by  theory  and  practise  the  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship; to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  go  on  with  their 
education  in  higher  schools;  and  to  give  to  those  who  must 
take  up  at  once  the  toil  for  daily  bread  a  good  start  by 
way  of  special,  tho  elementary  vocational  training.  In 
brief,  the  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  by  giving  them  a  full,  rich,  and 
joyous  life, — full  and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  present  and 
for  that  very  reason  full  and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  days 
and  the  years  to  follow. 

This  is  a  large  program, — a  program  which  ne\erthe- 
less  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  shake  our  schools  loose 
from  the  traditionalism  into  which  they  have  fallen  and 
if  we  are  to  apply  to  educational  organization  the  great 
lessons  which  the  war  has  taught  us.  And  what  are  some 
of  the  lessons  of  the  war  that  should  guide  us  in  recon- 
structing our  system  of  public  schools?  Tho  it  is  too  soon 
as  yet  to  get  the  perspective  that  will  show  us  all  that  we 
shall  see  later,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  lying  be- 
fore us  we  must  give  more  attention  to  physical  training 
and  hygiene,  more  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to 
the  social  sciences,  including  history,  geography,  sociology, 
economics,  civics,  and  citizenship;  more  attention  to  voca- 
tional training;  and  especially  must  we  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  of 
fellowship,  of  community  responsibility,  to  what  may  be 
called,  in  brief,  the  socialization  of  our  life  in  all  of  its 
phases. 

The  junior  high  school  on  account  of  its  strategic  posi- 
tion both  in  the  school  system  and  in  the  Ufe  of  the  child 
can  most  readily  initiate  the  necessary  reforms  and  can 
most  thoroly  lay  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  higher  grades. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  thinks 
carefully  about  the  matter,  that  the  physical  defects  of 
our  young  men  as  revealed  by  the  physicians  who  have 
examined  them  for  admission  to  the  national  army  are  a 
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serious  indictment  of  our  national  policy.  Ignorance, 
indifference,  and  neglect  have  left  their  marks  in  a  lowered 
physical  vitality.  This  state  of  things  can  not  continue. 
Since  the  penalty  for  our  neglect  is  not  only  individual 
but  national,  the  nation  can  not  longer  entrust  the  physical 
care  of  its  boys  and  girls  wholly  to  individual  initia- 
tive. National  policy  must  provide  for  national  in- 
terests. It  is  thru  the  public  schools  that  this  new 
national  policy  can  best  find  expression.  Consequently 
from  the  earliest  years  the  school  must  give  conscientious 
attention  to  physical  training  and  hygiene,  to  the  laws  of 
happy,  wholesome,  and  healthy  living.  For  very  young 
children  this  physical  training  should  not  be  severe  and 
highly  formalized.  It  should  not  be  theoretical  but  in- 
tensely practical  and  joyous.  When  children  reach  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school 
period,  this  training  should  be  most  carefully  organized. 
Only  the  wisest  teachers  should  be  given  charge  of  the 
physical  training  of  boys  and  girls  at  this  age,  for  while 
at  this  time  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  physical  activity 
and  there  is  also  the  greatest  possibility  of  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  scientific  handling,  there  is  also  very  great 
danger  of  overstrain  upon  the  heart  and  the  other  developing 
organs.  Unless  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  given  the 
utmost  care,  a  kind  of  care  which  provides  ample  physical 
activity  without  excessive  strain,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  sound  and  vigorous  bodies  that  will 
respond  to  the  demands  of  active  life  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  later  on.  These  conditions  point  conclu- 
sively to  the  importance  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
new  physical  training  era  which  is  just  dawning.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  our  success  in  training  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age  will  determine  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  entire  program. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  our  national  welfare 
depends  upon  a  more  thoro  grasp  of  the  natural  sciences 
by  larger  numbers  of  our  people.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  dabbling  in  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
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school  and  some  formal  instruction,  largely  in  botany, 
physics,  and  chemistry  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school. 
This  instruction  has  fallen  short  of  its  possibiHties  in  teach- 
ing appreciation  of  our  material  environment,  in  producing 
good  health  in  the  individual  and  the  community,  and  in 
adding  to  our  material  comforts  by  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, and  by  applications  of  the  knowledge  of  science  to 
the  economic  problems  of  production  and  consumption. 
Our  neglect  of  the  natural  sciences  has  been  most  lamentable 
not  only  on  account  of  the  material  value  of  these  sciences 
to  our  national  welfare  but  also  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  sciences  to  boys  and  girls  when  presented  to 
them  in  the  proper  manner.  The  junior  high  school  age 
in  particular  is  an  age  of  inquiry.  Children  of  twelve  to 
sixteen  no  longer  are  content  to  accept  facts  merely  as  facts. 
They  demand  explanations  of  a  kind  which  only  proper 
instruction  in  science  can  supply.  The  science  of  the 
junior  high  school  should  be  interpretative  rather  than  ex- 
perimental. It  should  aim  to  give  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  natural  phenomena,  thus  satisfying  the  child's 
spirit  of  inquiry,  giving  him  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  laying  for  him  both  in  content  and  in 
method  a  foundation  for  the  more  highly  organized  special 
sciences  of  the  senior  high  school  and  the  college. 

The  social  sciences  are  quite  as  important  and  quite  as 
appropriate  as  the  natural  sciences  in  the  junior  high 
school  program  of  studies.  History,  geography,  sociolog}', 
economics,  and  civics  are  interesting  to  boys  and  girls. 
The  national  welfare  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  widely 
diffused  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  for  the  solution  of 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  the  future 
depends  upon  an  intelHgent  comprehension  of  underlying 
principles  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in  order  that  the 
decisions  which  are  reached  may  be  for  the  general  good. 
At  present,  altho  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  altho  these 
same  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  future, 
entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty  of  determining  by  their 
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ballots  what  the  destiny  of  the  nation  shall  be,  but  little 
effort  is  made  in  the  school  to  give  them  an  insight  into 
those  fundamental  principles  of  sociology  and  economics 
upon  which  a  wise  exercise  of  that  right  of  suffrage  must 
depend.  To  be  sure,  even  in  the  schools  as  now  organized, 
history  and  civics  are  given  places  in  the  program.  It  is, 
however,  merely  general  history  and  merely  academic 
civics.  With  the  social  as  with  the  natural  sciences,  what 
is  needed  is  a  remaking  of  both  the  content  and  the  method 
of  instruction  to  the  end  that  pupils  at  their  most  inpression- 
able  and  most  inquiring  years  may  find  satisfying  answers 
to  their  questions,  and  profitable  avenues  for  the  expression 
of  their  budding  social  instincts. 

The  war  is  serving  to  bring  out  into  stronger  rehef  a 
need  of  which  we  have  been  conscious  somewhat  vaguely 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  need  of  making  the  education 
which  pupils  receive  in  school  link  up  more  closely  with 
the  life  outside.  Complaints  without  number  have  been 
made  that  after  many  years  of  schooling  pupils  go  out 
quite  unprepared  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  for  a  livehhood.  Tho  it  has  been  proved  by  statis- 
tics that  as  a  class  children  who  remain  in  school  the  long- 
est have  the  highest  earning  power  as  men  and  women  in 
the  work  of  the  world,  this  fact  has  only  a  limited  bearing 
upon  the  significance  of  the  complaints  that  are  made, 
for  it  is  only  a  highly  selected  group  of  pupils  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  senior  high 
school  and  the  college.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  boys 
and  girls  leave  school  early.  Even  in  the  most  favored 
communities  they  leave  when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  less  favored  sections  of  the 
nation,  where  the  laws  are  either  less  progressive  or  less 
rigorously  enforced,  the  leaving  age  is  still  earlier.  The 
pressing  question  is,  ''What  shall  we  do  for  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  few  short  years  in  which  they  remain  in  school?" 
This  is  essentially  a  junior  high  school  problem,  because 
the  children  are  too  young  for  vocational  education  in  the 
elementary    school    and    because    the    senior    high    school 
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does  not  lure  them  within  its  doors  in  order  to  receive  such 
training  as  it  might  give. 

It  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  junior  high  school  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  vocational  training.  The  junior  high  school  is  not  ex- 
clusively nor  even  primarily  a  vocational  school.  It  is  a 
school  for  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people," — the  most 
democratic  school  which  can  be  conceived  because  it  has 
a  place  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor;  for  pupils  who  can 
be  educated  mainly  thru  books;  for  those  who  can  be 
educated  mainly  thru  people;  for  those  who  can  be  edu- 
cated mainly  thru  contact  with  things,  things  as  they  are 
apprehended  in  science  or  things  as  they  are  apprehended 
b)^  constructive  activity  with  the  hands;  it  has  a  place  for 
the  dull  and  retarded  pupils  and  for  the  bright  and  ac- 
celerant pupils ;  and  it  has  a  place  for  pupils  who  expect  to 
continue  their  education  in  higher  schools  and  for  those 
who  expect  to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  these  various  classes  by  adapting 
both  the  content  and  the  method  of  its  work  to  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  children.  Not  forgetting  that  "man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone"  and  that  the  great  cultural 
inheritance  of  the  race  is  to  be  preserved  for  all  thru  a 
knowledge  of  the  time-tried  academic  studies,  it  still  will 
give  an  especially  large  vocational  content  to  the  instruc- 
tion which  it  offers  the  pupils  who  expect  to  terminate 
their  school  life  early.  In  so  doing  it  will  perform  a  large 
service  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  community. 
It  will  put  trained  intelhgence  and  trained  skill  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  community  and  thru  the  release  from  unre- 
mitting toil  which  the  individual  may  earn  by  the  excep- 
tional value  of  his  services,  it  will  give  to  the  individual 
the  leisure  to  cultivate  those  inner  resources  which  the 
school  enabled  him  to  discover  but  which  by  the  force  of 
unhappy  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  ignore  only  for  a 
time  while  his  main  effort  was  concentrated  upon  making 
a  living.  Vocational  training  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
stimulation  of  imagination  and  with  the  cultivation  of  ideals. 
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While  giving  most  conscientious  attention  to  retarded 
children  and  also  to  children  who  must  withdraw  from 
school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period,  the  junior  high 
school  will  provide  special  facilities  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren; that  is,  for  children  of  unusual  abihty,  especially  if 
they  have  any  expectation  or  even  any  hope  of  continuing 
their  education  in  higher  institutions.  American  young 
men  and  women  are  two  or  three  years  behind  their  Euro- 
pean contemporaries  in  entering  upon  the  professions. 
This  is  a  serious  case  of  retardation,  due  not  at  all  to  any 
inferiority  of  Americans  to  Europeans  of  the  same  age  but  to 
the  lack  of  opportunity  afforded  by  our  educational  system 
for  rapid  progress  according  to  abiUty.  The  bright  boys 
and  girls,  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  next  generation,  are  kept  marking  time  while  the 
slower  pupils  catch  up.  Experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
ceptional children  may  begin  earlier  than  is  customary 
those  studies  which  usually  have  been  deferred  until  they 
enter  the  senior  high  school.  The  junior  high  school  will 
afford  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  exceptional  or  accelerant 
type  an  opportunity  to  save  as  much  as  two  years  of  time 
by  anticipating  the  senior  high  school  studies.  The  pur- 
pose will  be  to  shorten  the  period  of  schooling  which  is 
preHminary  to  specialization  in  the  professional  school. 
This  shortening  will  bring  the  higher  and  the  professional 
education  within  easier  reach  and  thus  have  a  tendency  to 
retain  in  school  many  potential  leaders  who  otherwise 
would  feel  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  goal. 

No  one  need  anticipate  injury  to  students  from  over- 
crowding in  this  program.  In  the  first  place  the  new  junior 
high  school  will  provide  for  health  by  judicious  physical 
training  and  by  careful  supervision  by  physician  and 
nurse.  Furthermore,  teaching  will  be  reorganized  by  means 
of  supervised  study  or  the  study-recitation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  recitation  period  an  occasion  for  real  teach- 
ing and  real  learning.  Under  the  system  now  in  vogue 
the  recitation  period  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  hearing 
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lessons  which  pupils  have  learned  at  home.  The  exercise 
is  almost  wholly  a  test  of  memory.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  the  teacher  assigns  a  certain  number  of  pages  of 
history  or  a  certain  number  of  problems  in  mathematics 
to  be  studied  at  home  for  the  following  day.  If  the  school 
has  the  departmental  plan  with  a  separate  teacher  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  it  is  not  at  all  infre- 
quently the  case  that  a  child  returns  to  his  home  at  the 
close  of  the  school  day  with  an  assignment  of  home-work 
that  will  require  from  one  to  four  hours  of  study  if  he  is  to 
do  it  faithfully.  The  conscientious  pupils  are  likely  to 
injure  themselves  by  too  close  an  application  to  their  studies. 
Pupils  who  take  their  work  less  seriously  with  the  joyous 
and  care-free  spirits  of  youth  lightly  ignore  their  burdens 
and  depend  upon  inspiration,  upon  copying  from  others, 
or  upon  bluffing  to  carry  them  safely  thru  the  next  day. 
In  either  event  the  result  is  harmful, — harmful  to  the 
conscientious  by  overworking  them  and  harmful  to  the 
others  by  teaching  them  that  the  difficulties  of  life  may  be 
surmounted  even  if  one  is  indifferent  or  dishonest. 

The  study-recitation,  or  supervised  study,  as  distinguished 
from  the  conventional  recitation,  will  set  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  whether  these  problems  be  in  English,  in  science, 
or  mathematics,  will  show  the  pupil  how  to  gather  the 
material  for  the  solution,  and  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  actual  solution  in  the  time  devoted  to  class 
work.  In  other  words,  supervised  study  will  show  the  pupil 
how  to  study  instead  of  merely  testing  his  memory.  Un- 
der this  method  of  instruction  he  will  have  but  Uttle  if  any 
required  work  at  home,  work  which  is  done  under  condi- 
tions that  are  seldom  conducive  to  concentration  and 
to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  thinking.  That  this 
method  is  successful  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of 
the  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School  of  Cincinnati, 
where  a  group  of  accelerant  pupils  who  were  doing  work  two 
years  in  advance  of  that  usually  assigned  to  pupils  of  their 
grade  came  thru  the  year  stronger  and  more  buoyant 
both  physically  and  intellectually  than  they  were  at  the 
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beginning.  And  they  had  made  this  record  with  only  a 
few  minutes  of  required  study  at  home  each  day. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  junior  high  school 
will  be  a  very  different  school  organization  from  anything 
we  have  had  before.  It  will  be  different  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  content  and  the  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion already  mentioned,  but  also  on  account  of  the  new 
spirit  which  will  pervade  the  whole  institution.  This 
spirit  will  be  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  spirit  of  service 
and  of  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  It  will  infect  not 
only  pupils  but  teachers  as  well.  Without  this  spirit 
any  reorganization  that  we  accomplish  will  give  us  only 
the  dry  husks,  the  outer  coating  of  life  instead  of  the  life 
itself. 

What  does  the  nation  need  after  the  war  in  order  to  achieve 
its  destiny?  The  answer  is  brief.  It  needs  to  develop  its 
wealth  of  resources  in  human  material.  It  needs  men  and 
women  of  sound  bodies,  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of  well- 
trained  hands.  It  needs  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
idealism,  men  and  women  who  have  brought  their  indi- 
vidual powers  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  development, 
and  then  have  put  these  powers  into  the  service  of  their 
fellows,  into  the  service  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  likely 
here  in  America  to  make  the  mistake  of  our  enemies,  the 
mistake  of  exalting  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Rather  shall  we  exalt  the  individual,  develop  his 
personality  and  his  resources  to  the  utmost  and  at  the  same 
time  show  him  that  his  own  highest  satisfaction  is  to  be 
attained  only  when  he  of  his  own  free  will  enters  upon  a  life 
of  service  according  to  his  ability.  Thus  the  nation  be- 
comes great  not  by  making  its  citizens  mere  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  the  state  but  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  attainment  of  individual  perfection  and  an 
outlet  for  the  expression  of  individual  power. 

How  shall  our  people  learn  this  great  lesson  of  service? 
Obviously  they  must  learn  it  in  school  while  they  are 
young.  They  must  learn  it  not  passively  as  a  doctrine 
but  actively  as  a  mode  of  life.     In  order  that  they  may 
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so  learn  it,  the  schools  must  socialize  all  of  their  activities; 
that  is,  they  must  give  their  pupils  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  sorts  of  useful  activity, — activity  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  general  life  of  the  school,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  community  outside  of  the  school.  Thus  by  co- 
operative activity,  pupils  will  learn  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. Activity  will  function  not  in  personal  gain  but  in 
the  welfare  of  the  group.  The  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth 
will  find  vent  in  the  only  way  which  can  give  the  highest 
satisfaction . 

Tho  this  spirit  of  service  should  find  its  beginnings  in 
the  earhest  grades  of  school  and  should  continue  thruout 
Hfe,  it  is  in  the  junior  high  school  that  it  will  find  its  first 
large  opportunity  for  organization  and  for  expression. 
Those  who  know  the  nature  of  children  are  aware  that  the 
junior  high  school  period  coincides  with  the  time  when 
the  social  instincts  begin  to  assert  themselves  with  great 
force.  If  they  are  stunted  or  represt  then,  they  are  not 
likely  ever  again  to  become  a  dominating  motive  of  action. 
The  junior  high  school  has,  therefore,  a  great  opportunity, 
perhaps  its  greatest  opportunity,  in  ministering  to  this 
characteristic  of  adolescence.  In  this  service  it  must  not 
fail,  for  failure  here  will  impair  seriously  the  whole  of  its 
program. 

Doubtless  it  will  occur  to  many  to  ask  why  the  reorgan- 
ization which  has  been  explained  ma}^  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  schools  as  they  exist  today  without  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  new  institution.  ''Why,"  it  may  be 
asked,  "do  we  need  a  junior  high  school  in  order  to  ac- 
comphsh  that  reconstruction  which  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired?" Again  the  answer  is  simple.  It  is  possible  that 
the  reorganization  might  take  place  in  the  existing  institu- 
tions but  it  is  altogether  unhkely  that  it  will  take  place  in 
them.  Both  the  elementary  school  and  the  senior  high 
school  are  so  strongly  enmeshed  in  traditionaUsm  that 
they  are  almost  incapable  of  recognizing  and  responding 
to  the  demands.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  much  more 
expeditious  and  much  more  Hkely  to  accomplish   the  re- 
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suits  that  are  in  view  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  type 
of  school  which  is  not  wedded  to  traditions.  In  addition 
to  the  advantage  that  may  come  from  a  fresh  start  the 
junior  high  school  has  the  merit  of  a  grouping  of  pupils  who 
are  homogeneous  in  age  and  in  interests.  This  similarity 
of  age  and  of  interests  gives  unity  to  discipline,  to  studies, 
and  to  social  activities. 

The  junior  high  school  movement  is  making  rapid  progress 
thruout  the  nation.  There  are,  however,  many  persons 
who  do  not  understand  its  significance  and  who  do  not 
realize  how  valuable  it  would  be  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. They  still  are  willing  to  have  all  children  trained 
according  to  the  same  pattern  altho  nothing  is  clearer  to 
us  than  that  children  differ  vastly  in  native  endowments. 
The  junior  high  school  takes  children  of  varying  capaci- 
ties, gives  them  opportunities  to  discover  their  individual 
aptitudes,  and  assists  them  by  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  to  fit  into  that  calling  in  Hfe  where  they  can  do 
their  best  work. 

The  war  has  extended  our  horizon  in  all  directions. 
The  ''bookish"  education  which  has  prevailed  in  the  schools 
for  these  many  years  no  longer  will  suffice  to  prepare  our 
boys  and  girls  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  for  the  wider  outlook  upon  life  which  the  next  genera- 
tion will  have. 

When  these  facts  become  widely  known,  there  will  be  a 
general  demand  for  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school 
everywhere.  At  present  there  are  several  hundred  junior 
high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  Soon  there 
will  be  thousands  of  them.  The  rapidity  of  the  increase 
will  depend  upon  the  pubHc  demand.  The  success  of  the 
new  organization  will  depend  upon  the  vision,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  social  outlook  of  the  teachers  and  the  ad- 
ministrators who  may  be  called  upon  to  lead  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Thomas  Warrington  Gosung 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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TEACHING  STUDENTS  HOW  TO  STUDY 
At  the  close  of  every  term  of  the  school  year  there  is 
always  a  list  of  a  few  honor  students  who,  by  the  excellence 
of  their  scholastic  work  during  the  term,  have  won  for  them- 
selves exemption  from  term  examinations.  These  stu- 
dents are  pointed  to  with  pride.  They  are  rewarded  by 
extra  days  of  vacation,  and  by  other  special  privileges 
during  term  time,  and  are  held  up  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
body  as  models  of  diUgence  and  conscientious  work. 

What  a  comfort  it  would  be  if  all  our  pupils  could  be  in 
the  all  A  group:  Of  such  type  pupils  are  the  schools  of 
Utopia.  Impossible  here,  it  will  be  objected.  Granted; 
for  one  of  the  conditions  which  go  to  produce  such  students 
is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  school.  There  are,  tho, 
many  methods  by  which  we  can  develop  even  most  dis- 
couraging pupils  into  students. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  out  from  these  honor  students  them- 
selves what  it  is  that  gives  them  their  success?  If  you 
ask  them,  you  will  receive  as  many  varying  answers  as 
there  are  boys.  On  only  one  point  will  they  show  much 
unanimity.  All  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  spend  much 
time  studying  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  study  hard. 
The  difference  among  the  reasons  which  they  will  give  for 
their  success  does  prove  one  thing — that  even  they  do  not 
know  why  they  succeed.  We  frequently  hear  that  a  stu- 
dent inherits  his  power  to  succeed  in  his  studies  or  that  he 
owes  it  to  the  care  taken  by  his  family  during  his  early 
training.  Admittedly,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  heredity — 
just  how  much  is  beyond  the  realm  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss. Admittedly,  early  training  exerts  enormous  influence 
in  later  years.  Early  impressions  are  the  strongest  and 
the  longest.  If  a  child  [is  allowed  to  be  frightened  by 
the  physical  phenomena  of   a  thunderstorm,  not  even  the 
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full  reasoning  powers  of  maturity  can  dispel  his  instinctive 
fear  of  them,  when  he  becomes  a  man.  Yet  granting  that 
heredity  and  early  training  do  affect  and  affect  largely,  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  divergence  in  children  of  the  same 
family?  I  call  to  mind  two  ladies,  friends  of  my  mother. 
They  are  sisters,  less  than  two  years  apart  in  age,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  family  of  culture.  In  both  the  heredities  were 
the  same;  both  received  the  same  school  training  and  the 
same  family  associations.  Yet  from  the  very  first  their 
characteristics  and  capabilities  were  absolutely  unlike. 
The  older  sister  was  always  at  the  head  of  her  class,  as 
the  younger  was  at  the  foot.  The  elder  would  skip  a  grade; 
the  younger  would  be  left  back.  The  difference  between 
them  showed  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  mentality  of  each, 
and  persists  to  this  day.  Is  there  any  explanation?  Yes. 
The  older  sister  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  her 
parents  were  most  prosperous  and  happy.  A  year  after 
she  was  born,  before  the  birth  of  her  sister,  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  the  father  of  the  family  was  called  to  the 
command  of  a  warship  on  the  blockade — where  later  he  died. 
The  anxiety  of  the  mother  for  the  safety  of  her  husband 
was  reflected  in  the  mentality  of  her  daughter,  born 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  War. 

Are  we  to  believe  then  that  the  mentality  of  a  pupil  is 
already  determined  when  he  enters  our  school — a  sort 
of  educational  predestination?  Not  at  all.  A  clever  chef 
can  make  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  table 
a  dish  worthy  to  be  set  before  the  king,  while  an  inex- 
perienced, careless  cook  will  take  the  choicest  of  all  in- 
gredients, and  the  resulting  concoction  will  be  a  mess.  Our 
activity  must  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
If  the  student  has  all  the  desirable  qualities,  we  scarcely 
need  give  him  any  special  attention.  If  he  is  at  the  other 
extreme,  we  eliminate  him  from  the  school. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  replies  to 
our  questions  to  the  honor  students.  All  agree  that  they 
did  not  need  to  study  either  long  or  hard.  Why?  Call  it 
what  you  will — receptivity,  quickness  to  grasp  a  subject, 
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memory,  concentration — they  have  all  developed  or  ac- 
quired efficiency  in  studying.  They  know  how  to  study. 
The  race  of  school  teachers  can  not  hope  to  improve  the 
hereditary  conditions  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
children;  but  we  can  assist  in  securing  that  other  quaHty 
that  seems  to  produce  honor  students,  efficiency  in  study. 
We  can  teach  oUr  pupils  how  to  study. 

The  child,  when  his  intellect  first  begins  to  expand,  re- 
ceives all  his  new  ideas  entirely  thru  objects.  We  recog- 
nize this  when  we  give  the  child  blocks  to  play  with.  Thru 
his  blocks  he  gets  the  conception  of  Numbers.  Then  we 
give  him  blocks  with  letters  printed  on  the  side.  It  is  a 
great  day  when  the  child  first  puts  his  blocks  to  spell  c-a-t, 
or  d-o-g.  Yet  he  has  done  that  wholly  thru  memory  or 
mimicry.  Someone  has  spelled  cat,  or  dog,  for  him  first. 
Then  comes  the  stage  when  the  child  puts  the  blocks  to- 
gether by  himself  in  a  new  combination,  with  ceaseless 
repetition  of  the  question,  "What  does  that  spell?"  The 
child  has  now  the  conception  of  letters.  His  experience, 
with  new  combinations  of  letters,  may  be  considered  his 
first  explorations  of  the  realms  of  independent  research, 
his  first  attempts  to  study. 

The  child  is  older  now  and  is  in  the  primary  grade  at 
school.  He  is  learning  rapidly.  Numbers  have  developed 
into  arithmetic;  letters  into  reading,  and  spelling.  In 
the  place  of  mother's  and  father's  fairy-tales,  he  is  begin- 
ning the  elements  of  literature  and  history.  He  is  learn- 
ing fast;  but  as  yet  we  can  not  say  that  he  is  studying.  His 
work  is  all  in  the  memory.  He  learns  spelling  by  memor- 
izing specified  words,  not  thru  applying  etymology.  His 
memory  work  culminates  in  that  monumental  feat,  the 
memorizing  of  the  multiplication  table. 

The  child  has  now  reached  the  stage  in  his  development 
where  the  teacher  can  give  assistance  in  teaching  the  child 
how  to  study.  No  longer  is  a  good  memory  considered 
purely  a  blessing  of  birth — no  credit  to  the  child  if  he  has 
it,  something  to  pity  him  for  if  he  has  not.  Memory  can 
be  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Usually  intimate 
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personal  acquaintance  with  the  pupil  will  be  necessary 
to  give  the  teacher  the  best  methods.  In  general,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  poor  memorizer's  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  gives  too  much  attention  to  saying  the  thing  that 
he  is  memorizing,  and  not  enough  to  reading  it.  He  will 
read  a  stanza  of  poetry  a  couple  of  times  and  then  make  a 
half  dozen  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repeat  it.  Teach 
him  to  read  the  stanza  five  or  six  times  as  often  as  he  usually 
does,  when  he  will  probably  find  that  he  can  say  it  the  first 
time.  It  will  not  take  many  demonstrations  to  convince 
the  pupil  that  this  method  is  not  merely  more  successful 
in  its  results,  but  actually  saves  him  time.  Prove  this  to 
him,  that  he  actually  saves  time,  and  you  have  enHsted 
on  your  side  the  greatest  psychologic  impulse  that  has  yet 
developed  in  the  average  boy — his  own  impatience.  With 
his  memory  under  control,  the  pupil  is  now  ready  for  more 
difficult  problems.  So  far  his  work  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely to  remember  what  other  people  have  thought.  His 
brain  has  been  living  in  predigested  food. 

The  first  lessons  of  any  account  that  a  pupil  has  to  do 
outside  of  the  classroom  are  in  arithmetic.  The  pupil  has 
been  drilled  on  the  examples  in  the  class — if  not  on  the 
same  examples  as  the  lesson,  then  on  examples  so  similar, 
that  analogy  in  solving  them  is  but  a  very  short  step  be- 
yond memory  and  mimicry.  The  development  of  a  pupil's 
power  to  make  use  of  analogy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  duty  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic.  Stretch- 
ing the  term  a  bit,  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  language 
can  use  analogy  in  his  teaching  of  the  grammar.  Only, 
that  too  many  language  teachers  complain  that  instead  of 
being  able  to  teach  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  language  by 
its  analogy  to  Enghsh  grammar,  they  have  to  teach  English 
grammar  also. 

Perhaps  in  the  assignment  of  history  and  geography  les- 
sons to  be  prepared  outside  of  class,  the  pupil  finds  the  first 
necessity  to  develop  mimicry  and  analogy  into  real  study. 
All  his  life,  from  the  days  of  nursery  stories,  he  has  been 
having  the  main  facts  of  geography  and  the  history  of  his 
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own  country  fixt  in  his  mind.  His  American  history  in 
his  last  year  of  grammar  school  is  no  longer  merely  to  re- 
member the  facts  which  his  textbook  chronicles,  but  to 
correlate  those  facts,  and  to  discover  that  history  is  a  con- 
tinuous sequence  of  cause  and  efifect.  In  this  stage  of  the 
pupil's  development,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  can  form  direct  habits  of  study  on  the  part  of  his 
scholars.  To  continue  in  the  department  of  history,  tho 
the  same  method  applies  to  any  subject  where  the  assigned 
lesson  comprises  the  reading  of  a  text  and  reproduction  in 
class  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  assigned  reading.  At 
first  the  teacher  should  go  over  the  assignment  with  his 
class  telling  what  the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson 
are,  advising  them  upon  what  they  are  to  lay  especial 
stress. 

This  method  of  assigning  a  lesson  is  advisable  probably 
thruout  the  entire  first  year  of  high  school  work,  and  should 
never  be  entirely  dropt.  One  especially  gratifying  result, 
to  the  teacher,  is  that  it  nearly  always  produces  an  excellent 
recitation — provided  that  the  teacher  confines  his  ques- 
tioning to  the  points  he  has  assigned,  and  brings  out  the 
incidental  or  additional  points  himself.  This  method  holds 
good  whether  the  studying  is  to  be  done  in  a  pupil's  own 
room  or  in  a  supervised  study-hall.  Occasionally  a  pupil 
will  be  found  who  does  not  seem  to  respond.  Here  is 
where  the  personal  equation  enters,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  have  closer  intimacy  with  the  pupil  than 
mere  classroom  contact.  Such  difficulties  the  private  school 
is  better  able  to  overcome  than  is  the  public  school.  Let 
me  take  an  example  from  one  of  my  own  previous  classes. 

One  of  my  boys  could  not  get  his  assigned  lessons  in  his- 
tory. I  knew  him  to  be  a  plugger;  I  felt  sure  he  was  not 
shirking.  On  review  work  he  was  excellent,  but  he  was 
hopeless  on  the  advance.  I  tried  having  him  study  in  my 
room.  He  read  a  paragraph  in  his  history  book.  I  ques- 
tioned him,  but  he  could  give  me  no  idea  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  been  reading.  Several  times  I  had  him  read 
the  paragraph,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  about  it.     Even 
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when  I  gave  very  strong  hints  in  leading  questions,  he  was 
but  Httle  better  able  to  answer.  He  read  the  paragraph 
so  frequently,  that  he  became  able  to  parrot  entire  sen- 
tences— still  with  very  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.  In  desperation  I  took  the  book  and  read  the  para- 
graph aloud  to  him.  There  was  a  marvelous  change! 
He  was  as  brilliant  as  he  had  previously  been  stupid.  I 
read  another  paragraph  aloud,  reading  it  once  only.  He 
absorbed  the  sense  of  it  from  one  reading,  and  reproduced 
it  excellently.  Then  I  investigated.  It  seems  that  when 
he  had  been  attending  day  school  at  home  his  grandfather 
had  been  much  interested  in  his  history  book.  The  two 
would  study  the  history  lesson  together  every  night,  the 
old  man  reading  aloud  to  the  boy.  I  took  my  cue  from 
that.  For  some  time  I  read  the  boy's  lesson  aloud  every 
night,  and  the  resulting  lessons  were  wholly  satisfactory. 
He  was  now  making  excellent  progress  in  his  history,  but 
no  progress  at  all  in  the  art  of  studying,  I  began  to  ex- 
periment by  having  him  read  the  lesson  aloud  to  me.  After 
a  few  lessons  that  proved  satisfactory.  From  that  it  was 
an  easy  transition  to  having  him  read  aloud  to  himself; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  did  not  need  to  read  aloud.  Now  he 
has  no  trouble  at  all.  Yet  he  has  told  me  recently  that 
whenever  a  lesson  does  give  him  especial  difficulty, — 
whether  it  be  history  or  Hterature  or  even  a  geometry 
original  or  a  French  translation, — he  reads  the  lesson 
aloud;  and  the  difficulties  usually  vanish. 

When  the  pupil  reaches  the  upper  years  of  high  school 
the  study  proposition  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
recites  to  several  different  teachers.  The  nature  of  his 
individual  studies  and  the  ways  of  preparing  them  are  widely 
dissimilar.  Not  merely  that,  but  the  requirements  of  his 
different  instructors  will  vary.  His  French  teacher  may 
deUght  in  free  translation;  his  German  teacher  may  insist 
upon  the  literal.  Now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
to  direct  the  pupil's  study  towards  those  ideals  which  the 
teacher  is  most  desirous  of  obtaining.  As  no  two  indi- 
viduals have  exactly  the  same  ideals,  neither  will  they  have 
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the  same  methods  toward  attainment.  Yet  there  are 
several  principles  of  study  which  hold  true  generally. 

Among  pupils  of  high  school  grade  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is:  Is  the  pupil  to  study  under  or  without  super- 
vision? Every  teacher  will  admit  that  he  frequently  as- 
signs lessons  with  this  question  in  mind.  More  than  that: 
Frequently  an  assignment  to  be  studied  in  a  supervised 
study-hall  will  be  varied  according  to  the  man  to  be  in 
charge  of  that  study-hall.  Some  points  are  useful  to  a 
teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  studying  pupils,  whether  the 
pupils  are  behind  closed  doors  in  a  dormitory  or  under  his 
eye  in  a  classroom.  The  cardinal  admonition  is,  to  keep 
distracting  incidents  away  from  the  students.  Such  a 
warning  involves  everything  from  the  disciplinary  side  where 
the  paper  snapper  must  be  squelched  to  the  psychological 
side  where  the  concrete  fact  of  curtains  at  a  window  keep 
the  student's  mind  from  wandering  abstractly  over  the 
countryside  without.  A  teacher  of  tact  will  also  give  and 
receive  much  benefit  by  occasionally  drifting  around  the 
room  stopping  a  moment  here  and  there  to  give  advice. 
A  friendly  word  of  encouragement  will  often  send  a  pupil 
cheerfully  at  a  task,  where  a  moment  before  his  face  was 
all  frowns.  A  simple  "try  this"  will  frequently  open  vistas 
of  possibilities  in  a  problem  which  seemed  a  stone  wall. 
But  woe  betide  the  man  without  tact  who  attempts  to 
walk  around  a  study  room:  The  pupils  fix  on  him  the 
word  most  opprobrious  in  student  vocabulary — "A  spy!" 
And  his  life  is  made  miserable. 

In  the  general  teaching  of  students  how  to  study — I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  an  individual  teacher's  methods 
for  his  individual  classes — the  greatest  factor  of  all  is 
concentration:  to  develop  in  the  student  first,  the  abiHty; 
second,  the  desire;  and  third,  the  habit,  of  keeping  his 
attention  upon  the  work  immediately  in  hand.  Concen- 
tration can  and  should  be  taught  in  every  class — and  study — 
period  of  the  day,  but  it  is  pecuharly  the  business  of  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  study-halls,  and  most  pecuharly  if 
the    teacher    of    younger    children.      Complete    power    of 
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concentration  is  the  result  of  years  of  consistent  effort  upon 
the  part  of  all  people  who  are  molding  the  character  of  the 
developing  child,  thru  youth  into  manhood.  It  is  perhaps 
also  a  power  whose  origin  dates  back  to  heredity.  Yet 
one  teacher  in  one  year  can  exert  a  large  influence.  The 
ability  to  concentrate,  I  mention  first.  This  is  objective 
rather  then  subjective.  To  develop  the  abiUty  requires 
but  one  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — the  elimination 
of  distractions  during  the  period  of  study.  While  perhaps 
most  necessary  during  the  formative  period  among  younger 
children,  no  high  school  pupil  is  mature  enough  for  this 
consideration  to  be  wholly  ignored.  We  recognize  this 
principle  when  we  forbid  whispering  in  the  classroom,  or 
visiting  during  the  study  hour.  Frequently,  tho,  the 
teacher  himself  is  the  worst  offender  in  interrupting  the 
concentration  of  a  study  hour.  The  teacher  who  is  him- 
self restless  will  have  a  restless  collection  of  students  un- 
der him.  Let  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  study-hall  look  to 
it  that  he  himself  does  not  distract  the  students  from  their 
work. 

The  growth  of  a  certain  school  made  it  necessary  that 
one  of  the  grades  occupy  a  room  in  a  made-over  cellar. 
Tho  thoroly  dr\',  the  room  was  mostly  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  the  windows  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  pupils'  heads.  Apologies  were  made  to  the  teacher 
of  the  grade,  and  he  was  promised  the  best  room  in  the  new 
addition  soon  to  be  erected.  The  class  in  the  cellar  room 
proved  extremely  successful.  Excellent  work  was  pro- 
duced by  all  the  pupils.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term,  when  the  new  addition  was  completed,  the  head- 
master gave  them  the  largest  and  sunniest  room,  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit.  Immediately  the  average  of  the  class  be- 
gan to  go  down.  Good  students  became  poor  ones  and 
poor  ones  hopeless.  Quite  evidently  the  class  was  not 
studying.  Appeals  to  the  esprit-de-corps  were  unavailing. 
Several  students  openly  wished  that  they  had  never  left 
the  cellar  room.  One  day  in  a  flash  the  trouble  dawned 
upon  the  teacher.     His  class  was  studying;  he  was  stand- 
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ing  in  the  window  gazing  absently  over  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  hill  and  river  stretched  below  him.  He  glanced 
'round  his  class.  Two-thirds  of  his  pupils  were  also  gazing 
out  the  window.  Their  thoughts  were  not  in  the  books 
before  them,  but  out  there  in  the  country,  climbing  the 
hills,  swimming  the  river.  Attractive,  opaque  curtains 
were  promptly  provided  for  the  windows.  The  pupils' 
attention  was  called  to  the  way  the  curtains  beautified 
the  room,  but  not  to  their  excluding  the  view;  and  in  a 
week  the  pupils  were  back  into  the  excellent  concentra- 
tions which  they  had  developed  in  the  cellar;  and  they 
never  realized  the  cause  of  their  temporar>^  lapse. 

Secondly,  I  have  mentioned  the  desire  to  concentrate. 
Ask  any  pupil  if  he  wants  to  concentrate;  he  will  surely 
answer  yes.  But  put  that  same  pupil  in  a  tedious  study 
hall,  what  are  the  probabilities  that  he  will  not  join  in  the 
petty  distractions?  Rather  small.  Will  he  not  look  up 
if  someone  enters  the  room?  Will  he  not,  mentally  at 
least,  advise  the  teacher  of  every  operation,  should  the 
teacher  elect  to  open  the  window  or  shut  off  the  heat? 
Will  he  allow  a  pass-it  note  to  lie  ignored  on  his  desk?  In 
other  words,  his  actions  in  regard  to  a  desire  to  concentrate 
belie  his  perfectly  honest  answer  to  our  question.  The 
pupil's  abstract  desire  for  concentration  is  overcome  by 
an  impulse  to  do  some  other  momentary  concrete  thing. 
The  weightiest  influence  the  teacher  can  use  in  developing 
desire  for  concentration  to  a  point  where  it  will  overcome 
impulse  is  the  influence  of  incentive.  We  recognize  this 
when  we  grant  special  privileges  to  honor  students,  when  we 
make  some  special  permission  contingent  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  task.  We  have  seen  the  example  recently 
in  our  own  school,  when  a  pupil  made  up  in  less  than  a 
week  a  whole  month's  failure  in  mathematics,  spurred  on  by 
the  promise  of  an  extra  day  added  to  his  week-end  at  home. 
We  offer  incentive  for  concentration  to  our  entire  student 
body,  in  our  system  of  exemption  from  term  examina- 
tions. 

The  principle  of  incentive  can  be  carried  into  the  class- 
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room  and  applied  to  each  individual  lesson.  In  my  own 
classroom  I  have  a  spelling  class  from  11 .35  to  12 .  15,  and 
the  remaining  twenty  minutes  of  the  hour  are  given  to 
reading.  The  following  period  is  gymnasium.  I  offer  my 
boys  as  an  incentive  to  the  preparation  of  their  spelling 
lesson,  that  I  will  excuse  the  class  at  once,  without  hold- 
ing them  for  reading,  any  day  that  the  entire  class  has  a 
perfect  lesson.  Practically,  it  does  not  average  once  a 
month  that  the  reading  lesson  is  omitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  seldom  that  any  boy  misses  more  than  two 
words.  Not  only  have  the  boys  the  incentive  of  the  re- 
ward for  themselves,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  the  cause 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  losing  a  privilege. 

The  teacher,  if  he  is  tactful,  can  have  much  fun  with  his 
class  while  arousing  in  them  a  desire  to  concentrate.  Hav- 
ing first  developed  the  ability  to  concentrate  by  excluding 
distractions  from  the  study  room,  he  then  begins  to  accus- 
tom his  students  to  slight  distractions.  It  will  need  several 
patient — not  sarcastic — explanations  that  he  is  able  to 
handle  the  windows  by  himself,  before  the  class  will  allow 
him  to  move  around  the  room  and  still  keep  their  attention 
to  their  work.  Gradually  he  may  make  the  distractions 
more  extreme,  and  the  students  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Next,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  interruptions  from 
without.  When  a  teacher  has  his  class  at  the  point  where 
they  will  not  notice  a  visitor  entering  the  room,  or  where 
they  merely  look  up,  mentally  identify  the  visitor,  and  re- 
turn to  work  without  making  comments  to  neighboring 
pupils — then  may  the  teacher  feel  that  his  pupils  have  be- 
come students,  and  their  genuine  desire  to  concentrate 
has  overcome  the  temptation  of  impulse. 

With  the  desire  to  concentrate  well  established,  only 
practise  is  needed  to  make  concentration  a  habit.  This 
stage  of  development  usually  lies  beyond  the  high  school 
grade.  It  is  in  the  high  school  grades  that  attention  to 
ability  to  concentrate  and  desire  to  concentrate  allow  the 
habit  of  concentration  to  be  formed.  And  it  is  from  such 
high  schools  that  the  colleges  are  most  eager  to  draw  their 
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freshmen.  The  habit  of  concentration  once  formed,  ob- 
jective assistance  to  concentration  may  be  ignored.  De- 
sire, reinforced  by  incentive,  is  always  to  be  encouraged. 
Many  extreme  examples  have  been  given  of  concentration 
amid  confusion.  I  believe  I  owe  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
to  such  power. 

May  I  return  for  one  last  reference  to  the  honor  students 
whom  I  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  paper?  The 
honor  students'  answers  to  the  question  why  they  suc- 
ceed— the  differences  in  their  answers — have  shown  us  one 
fact,  that  the  students  themselves  do  not  know  why  they 
succeed.  We  have  explained  the  success  as  due  to  two 
main  clauses,  hereditary  and  congenital  influences,  and  the 
development  of  the  power  to  study.  Hereditary  and  con- 
genital influences  we  can  not  control  in  the  individual  now 
in  our  school,  however  strongly  we  may  believe  that  such 
control  of  the  race  by  the  race  will  settle  the  problems 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  future.  The  power  to  study 
can  be  developed,  thru  memory,  mimicry,  analog>%  reason- 
ing, and  concentration,  until  the  child  of  the  kindergarten 
becomes  the  student  of  the  graduation  school.  One  lesson, 
tho,  we  have  still  to  learn  from  our  honor  students.  They, 
we  admit,  know  how  to  study;  but  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  they  learn  the  art.  They  do  not  know  what 
method  of  studying  has  been  taught  them,  they  do  not  know 
according  to  what  method  they  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  think  of  the  idea  at  all.  To  quote  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan:  "The  pupils'  method  is  im- 
plied in  his  work.  He  is,  in  fact,  wholly  unconscious  that 
he  has  any  method  at  all.  He  does  what  he  is  set  to  do 
and  does  it  as  he  is  directed."  Again,  "It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  asserted  that  the  pupil  must  learn  to  study  by 
actually  studying,  just  as  he  must  learn  any  other  art  by 
actually  practising  it.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see 
that  he  does  study.  What  is  more,  the  teacher  must  see 
that  the  pupil  studies  in  the  right  way."  And  John  Locke, 
tho  writing  a  century  earlier,  continues  Dr.  Hinsdale's 
views:     "But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught 
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by  rules  which  will  be  always  slipping  out  of  their  memo- 
ries. What  you  think  necessary  for  them  to  do,  settle  in 
them  by  an  indispensable  practise  as  often  as  the  occasion 
returns;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  make  occasions/'  Quoting 
once  more  from  Dr.  Hinsdale:  "In  the  beginning,  the  wise 
teacher  simply  directs,  or,  what  is  better,  leads  the  pupil 
to  do  his  work  in  a  prescribed  manner.  He  assigns  no 
reasons,  makes  no  explanations,  says  nothing  about  rule 
and  method.  To  do  more  than  this  would  be  folly,  to 
talk  to  immature  pupils  about  discipline,  culture,  mental 
habits,  and  good  methods,  either  falls  flat  or  makes  them 
self-conscious  and  priggish.  The  only  thing  for  the  teacher 
to  do  is  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  well,  leaving  these 
other  considerations  to  a  later  time.  If  the  teacher  does 
this,  the  pupil  will  be  working  into  the  very  constitution 
of  his  mind,  the  art  of  study  as  practical  ability  or  power." 
Pupils,  at  least  thru  grammar  and  high  schools,  know 
little  of  psychology  or  logic.  Pure  reasoning  is  still  be- 
yond them.  To  attempt  to  teach  high  school  students  a 
science  of  study,  as  we  teach  a  science  of  chemistry  or  a 
science  of  physics  were  a  waste  of  time.  We  do  not  teach 
psychology  or  logic  in  secondary  schools,  yet  the  teachers 
are  constantly  making  use  of  their  principles.  Similarly, 
how  to  study,  the  art  of  study,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  is  a 
subject  to  be  studied  by  the  teacher  and  by  him  past  on 
to  his  pupils  in  practical  ways  and  uses.  Does  the  teacher 
himself  admit  the  definition  so  often  given  of  the  function 
of  a  teacher?  The  teacher's  duty  is  not  so  much  to  teach 
facts  to  the  students,  as  to  enable  the  students  to  find  out 
the  facts  for  themselves.  If  so,  the  primary  reason  for 
existence  of  the  school-teaching  profession  is,  first,  that  the 
teacher  should  acquire  for  himself  abstractly,  and  second, 
that  he  should  impart  to  his  students  concretely,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  study. 

Starr  G.  Cooper 
The  Peddie  Institute 

HiGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IV 

LIBERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  GERMAN  EDUCATION 
The  movement  of  German  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tise has  necessarily  remained  obscure  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  particularly  for  students  in  this  country.     In- 
formation seems  to  have  been  accessible  in  England,  and 
the  Revue  Pedagogique  in  France  has  performed  a  genuine 
service  during  this  period  in  summarizing  German  educa- 
tional thought  and  tendencies  as  they  appeared  in  the  daily 
press,   in  magazines  and  in  books.     Needless  to  say,   all 
these  breathed  the  spirit  of  Kultur  and  nationaHsm,  with 
which  the  world  is  famiHar.     The  hberal  movement  repre- 
sented by  the  demand  for  the  Einheitsschule  was  compro- 
mised away  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  Begabtenschule, 
of  which  an  account  appeared  in  the  Educationai^  Review 
for  December,  19 18.     How  the  present  poUtical  ferment  in 
Germany  will  affect  education,  there  are  no  means  of  fore- 
casting.    It  is,  however,  not  out  of  place  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  Hberal  of  recent  contributions  to  education, 
which  may  well  serve  to  point  the  way  for  Uberal  democ- 
racy now  dawning  in  Germany.     An  examination   of   the 
accompanying    translation^    of    a    summary    of    Kerschen- 
steiner's    Deutsche    Schulerziehung    in    Krieg    und    Frieden 
(Leipzig,  1916)  must  strike  every  reader  with  its  bold  op- 
position to  the  Prussian  ideal  of  statehood,  with  the  breadth 
of   its   appeal   for   educational   opportunity,   and  with  the 
depth   of    vision   underl3dng   the   recommendations    for    a 
differentiation  that  will  prepare  every  individual  to   the 
best    service    of    his    country    and    humanity.     Kerschen- 
steiner's  admiration  of  American  ideals  and  practise,  con- 
trasting with  the  attitude  of  many  other  educational  lead- 
ers of  his  country,  lends  additional  interest  to  his  point  of 
^  "Les  Projetsdes  Reformes  scolaires  en  Allemagne,"  Revue  P6dagogique, 
Vol.  71,  1917,  p.  505ff. 
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view.  One  can  not  but  feel  that  recent  history  would 
have  been  different,  had  German  education  been  inspired 
by  Kerschensteiner's  ideals  rather  than  the  Prussian. 
One  may  also  venture  on  the  hope  that  their  acceptance 
at  this  stage  may  awaken  Germany  to  a  recognition  of  the 
enormities  committed  by  her  and  a  desire  to  make  repara- 
tion, if  reparation  is  possible,  for  the  sins  of  the  past  four 
years. 

"It  is  to  our  advantage  to  dwell  on  a  book  just  pubHshed 
by  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  an 
authority.  We  know  that  he  is  in  the  front  rank  of  educa- 
tors in  his  own  country  by  virtue  of  his  strong  positive 
sense  of  realities  and  problems,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
solutions,  and  by  his  practical  decisions.  His  sterling  quali- 
ties as  an  administrator  are  recognized,  as  also  the  new  and 
effectual  work  of  organization  which  he  has  accompHshed 
in  Munich.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, put  their  names,  their  voices,  and  their  writings  un- 
reservedly at  the  service  of  the  reforms,  broke  up  the  ob- 
stinately passive  routine  of  an  administration  completely 
steeped  in  conservatism,  and  assured  to  the  claims  of  the 
innovators  a  position  whose  arrival  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  war  more  quickly  than  anyone  thought  possible. 

"The  book  in  which  he  has  catalogued,  by  recasting,  co- 
ordinating, and  pruning  down  the  lectures  and  conferences 
which  brought  about  the  desired  result,  is  like  the  balance- 
sheet  of  a  campaign  that  is  more  than  half  victorious.  It 
is  interesting  and  useful  under  several  heads;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  lead  those  people  to  reflect  who  previously 
were  incHned  to  think  that  in  it  he  dealt  with  matters  per- 
taining especially  to  the  enemy  on  the  border,  and  who 
are  slow  to  perceive  that  these  matters,  taken  as  a  whole, 
advance  at  an  equal  pace  all  the  world  over,  and  that  sim- 
ilar situations  place  before  all  civilized  nations  identical 
or  similar  problems. 

"We  will  confine  ourselves  to  following  him  step  by  step, 
summing  up  the  essential  elements  in  his  thought,   and 
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leaving  out  any  repetitions  or  superfluous  amplifications, 
and  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  his  actual  words : — 

"The  fundamental  principles  of  all  living  pedagogy-  is 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate aim  of  education,  and  that  the  essential  task  of 
the  school  is  to  make  men,  capable  of  social  and  humane 
devotion.  The  school  must  shape  the  child  with  a  view  to 
life,  i.  e.,  to  struggle;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  give  him,  in  so 
far  as  it  can,  the  two  virtues  which  constitute  character, 
on  the  one  hand  moral  courage  and  energy,  on  the  other 
disinterestedness  and  devotion;  that  is  to  say  again  that 
above  all  it  must  develop  in  him  the  sentiment  of  civic  duty. 

''Doctrinaires  readily  conceive  of  the  state  as  a  real  and 
living  power,  independent  of  individuals;  it  is  a  common 
fiction  and  formula  for  speculation,  but  it  has  no  reality 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  The  state  is  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  more  or  less  narrow,  but  fairly  loose 
on  the  whole.  They  bow  before  its  power  because  it  pro- 
tects them  without  and  guarantees  them  order  within, 
and  they  have  all  the  more  respect  for  it  because  it  knows 
best  how  to  smooth  down  conflicting  interests  and  opposing 
aims  according  to  just  rules.  Its  dignity  increases  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  its  genuine  aims  for  civilization;  hence 
it  does  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  restraint,  and  the 
nation  is  composed  of  real  citizens,  who  freely  and  willingly 
collaborate  in  view  of  the  lofty  aims  of  the  whole.  It  is 
this  free  cooperation  for  which  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity must  prepare. 

"  'It  is  essential  that  the  school  shall  cease  to  be  the  play- 
ground of  individual  ambitions  and  egotism,  in  order  that 
it  may  become  the  home  of  social  devotion.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  essential  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  simply  an  organ 
of  an  intellectual  culture  which  is  partial  and  incomplete, 
and  of  a  sum  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  that  it  shall 
turn  its  main  efforts  to  enlarging,  enriching  and  moulding 
with  regard  to  human  intercourse  and  right  action.  The 
citizen  will  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  civic  duty  if  the 
state  appears  to  him  to  be  an  organization  of  liberty  where 
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his  personality  shall  find  means  to  develop  without  re- 
straint. But  the  good  citizen  will  at  the  same  time  be  de- 
voted to  humanity  as  a  whole.  'We  must  subdue  the 
narrow  national  spirit  if  we  wish  to  realize  the  true  civic 
spirit.' 

"The  cultured  man  is  he  whose  every  thought,  every 
word,  every  action  flows  from  a  mind  which  is  complete, 
and  which  tends  to  be  harmoniously  organized  in  a  well- 
knit  system.  It  can  happen  that  a  simple  peasant  is  truly 
and  profoundly  cultured,  while  his  teachW  or  his  pastor 
remains  irretrievably  uncultured.  A  tailor  can  be  cul- 
tured, while  his  customer  is  perhaps  nothing  but  an  utter 
brute.  As  long  as  a  man  is  satisfied  with  cramming  his 
brains  with  the  rudiments  of  an  official  culture,  he  has 
achieved  nothing.  Neither  foreign  languages  nor  a  medio- 
cre knowledge  of  antiquities  suffice  to  confer  on  all. who 
seek  it  the  infallible  mark  of  true  intellectual  worth.  Minds 
are  not  identical  in  themselves  nor  fashioned  on  a  uniform 
plan.  The  theoretic  mind,  the  practical  mind,  the  artistic 
mind,  the  reUgious  mind,  differ  by  virtue  of  deep  and  es- 
sential characteristics.  If  the  school  wishes  to  accomplish 
its  task,  it  must  know  how  to  cultivate  methodically  all 
these  diverse  mental  natures — ^but  it  must  also  keep  in  the 
foreground  an  element  which  is  first  and  universal  in  normal 
psychological  development — ^practical  conduct.  It  will  only 
fulfil  its  mission  if  it  undertakes  to  reform  itself  thoroly, 
in  organization  and  in  spirit.  And  so  we  are  led  to  the  main 
question — ^how  to  devise  the  necessary  and  practicable 
reform  of  the  school? 

"Every  individual  forms  part  of  a  large  number  of  groups, 
rehgious,  social,  and  economic,  whose  interests  are  not 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  those  of  political  society.  The 
task  of  the  state  educator  can  only  be  realized  if  the  state 
places  itself  clearly  above  these  natural  or  social  communi- 
ties— such  as  the  family,  or  religion — and  resolutely  im- 
poses its  law  on  them;  all  modem  states  are  gradually 
freeing  themselves  from  the  fetters  and  limitations  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  church. 
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''The  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  realize  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all.  Every  child  has 
the  right  of  receiving  such  education  and  instruction  as 
his  ability  permits  of,  and  no  child  should  be  defrauded  of 
this  elemental  right.  Nobody  in  Germany  specifically 
denies  this  principle,  but  in  actual  fact  secondary  educa- 
tion, theoretically  accessible  to  all,  is  denied  to  millions 
of  children  whose  parents  can  not  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
longed advanced  study.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to  cor- 
rect this  defect,  and  to  bring  about  the  actual  existence  of 
the  free  school,  which  is  a  principle  indeed  common  to 
modern  states,  but  is  still  only  an  ideal.  The  elementary 
school  is  free  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  it  is  not  in  Saxony 
and  Hamburg.  In  Switzerland  free  schools  are  the  rule, 
both  for  primary  and  secondary  education.  In  the  United 
vStates  the  school  is  absolutely  free  for  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  Germany  but  scholarships, 
and  an  insufficient  number  of  these,  except  in  Bavaria. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  there  do  exist  theorists  who  contest  this 
principle.  Others  fear  that  when  once  the  school  is  uni- 
fied the  elementary  school  will  be  deserted  for  the  secondary 
school's  benefit — which  again  will  run  the  risk  of  producing 
so  many  pupils  that  it  will  not  take  care  to  select  them  ac- 
cording to  their  talents.  Others  bring  weight  to  bear  on 
the  usual  criticisms,  which  they  confidently  repeat;  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  work,  generalized  mediocrity,  in- 
crease of  an  intellectual  proletariate,  stirring  up  of  trouble 
between  the  classes.  The  answer  may  be  made  that  they 
are  absolutely  unaware  that  the  Einheitsschule  is  applied 
in  its  severest  form  in  the  United  States,  where  an  intel- 
lectual proletariate  is  an  unknown  thing,  while  it  swarms 
in  Germany.  Thus  the  principle  maintains  all  its  worth; 
the  public  school  owes  to  every  child,  without  exception  or 
restriction,  that  degree  of  culture  to  which  its  natural 
abihties  have  a  right.  Right  impHes  duty.  Every  citizen 
must  accept  for  his  children  the  education  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  make  the  best  returns  to  society.  Whence 
another  consequence — strict  compulsion. 
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"On  the  very  threshold  of  the  problem  the  question  of 
freedom  in  education  is  brought  forward  as  an  objection. 
Ko  one  denies  that  the  state's  duty  is  to  respect  conscience 
and  freedom  of  choice;  but  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
private  schools  brings  with  it  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
"depriving  a  large  number  of  children  of  a  necessary  control : 
The  state  has  been  founded  to  keep  up  vigorous  competi- 
tion by  raising  the  worth  of  its  own  schools  to  the  highest 
point— and  also  to  prevent  private  schools  from  augmenting 
prejudices  and  classes;  it  matters  above  all  things  that  the 
different  classes  come  into  contact  with  each  other  and 
learn  mutual  respect  by  means  of  the  school.  It  ought  at 
the  same  time — being  itself  neutral  in  religious  matters— 
to  let  the  sectarian  schools  go  on  existing ;  but  it  ought  also, 
in  return,  to  abstain  from  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear 
on  those  who  wish  to  remain  aloof  from  any  religious 
sect.  Finally,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  private  schools  are,  for 
the  most  part,  commercial  enterprises.  That  is  the  case 
particularly  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  state  so  far  has  been  deHvered  over  almost 
entirely  to  private  interest.  It  is  high  time  to  remedy 
this. 

"There  is  another  drawback,  still  more  serious.  The 
state  and  the  local  authorities  have  founded  rival  schools, 
especially  established  for  children  who  can  pay,  and  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  have  an  education  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  two  main  types  of  these  schools 
are,  in  Germany,  preparatory  schools  (Vorschulen)  and  in- 
termediate schools  (Mittelschulen).  Endless  battles  have 
been  waged  over  them,  in  vain.  Their  suppression,  which 
from  all  accounts  is  imminent,  is  confronted  by  two  objec- 
tions; in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  all  for  the 
profit  of  the  private  schools,  and  the  local  authorities 
would  thereby  lose  important  resources.  The  reform  will 
make  them  disappear. 

"The  Einheitsschule  is  the  systematic  organization  of  the 
pubHc  schools  in  its  entirety,  from  the  age  of  six  up  to 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four.     When  the  child  enters  school  at 
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six  years  of  age  he  brings  thither  his  own  natural  gifts, 
knowledge  acquired  from  his  family  and  environment,  his  per- 
sonal bent,  and  his  capacity  for  development.  The  sacred 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  take  account  of  these  individual 
differences,  which  the  present  anarchy  ignores  and  tramples 
upon  under  the  pretext  of  uniformity.  A  prehminary 
selection  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  or  six  years 
of  study;  the  children  who  have  a  precocious  bent  towards 
theory  and  intellectual  subjects  can  soon  be  discerned ;  so  can 
those  who  have  nothing  but  practical  tastes  and  manual 
talents,  and  those  who  have  an  almost  equal  share  of  both. 
Among  a  very  small  percentage  of  children  one  can  see  the 
dawn  of  intellectual  tastes  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
A  much  larger  number  remain,  to  the  middle  of  adolescence, 
dominated  by  practical  and  positive  tastes,  and  only 
awaken  to  theory  then.  The  majority  never  reach  it  at 
all.  Thus  all  children  could,  for  four  or  six  years,  attend 
the  compulsory  elementary  school  in  common.  The  small 
minority  of  intellectually  precocious  children  could,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  enter  the  first  bifurcation, 
the  series  of  academic  schools  (Gelehrtenschulen) ,  that  is  to 
say,  the  secondary  schools.  In  actual  practise  this  is  the 
rule  in  Germany,  while  in  the  United  States  the  children 
wait  till  they  are  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  years  of  age 
before  they  can  enter  the  secondary  school;  a  foolish  de- 
lay, as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  shall 
lay  hold  of  exceptional  talents  the  moment  they  display 
themselves. 

"W.  Rein,  who  is  committed  to  keeping  children  together 
as  long  as  possible,  urges  that  entrance  to  the  secondary 
school  shall  be  forbidden  until  six  years  of  elementar>' 
school  have  been  completed,  but  proposes  that  from 
the  fourth  year  the  rudiments  of  foreign  languages  shall  be 
given  to  those  children  who  are  obviously  destined  for 
secondary  school  work,  a  dangerous  half -measure.  In 
the  first  place  there  could  be  no  question  of  consigning  to 
the  secondary  school,  at  any  cost,  anybody  who  wanted  to 
go  there — and  parents'   vanity  would  certainly   result  in 
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multiplying  the  number  indefinitely.  Moreover,  the  natural 
talents  of  precocious  children  differ  essentially  among 
themselves,  and  are  inclined  some  toward  languages, 
some  toward  literature  and  history,  some  toward  mathe- 
matics or  physics  and  natural  sciences.  The  corresponding 
preparation  ought  then  to  take  account  of  these  differences. 

"At  least  99  per  cent  of  elementary  school  pupils  are  con- 
stituted pimply  to  follow  that  course  to  the  end.  In  this 
compact  mass  several  groups  can  be  discerned  among  the 
four  higher  classes  of  the  elementary  school:  the  children 
whose  tastes  are  definitely  practical  and  manual,  and  whose 
talents  will  be  developed  and  enriched  by  physics,  chemis- 
try, calculus  and  geometry,  if  imparted  in  suitable  doses; 
children  who  have  a  natural  inclination  for  design — or  for 
commercial  accounting,  or  for  languages  and  literature, 
or  for  domestic  economy;  and  lastly,  the  large  group  of 
those  who  have  no  special  bent  or  aptitudes  that  stand  out. 
In  large  cities  it  will  be  easy  to  foster  these  special  talents 
by  means  of  special  classes  similiar  to  the  Prussian  Mittel- 
schulen,  or  by  a  series  of  special  courses,  as  at  Munich; 
but  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  have  classes  and  courses 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  elementary  school. 

''Advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  organization  at  once.  It 
will  allow  different  aptitudes  to  display  themselves  and  de- 
velop freely  and  at  leisure,  up  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  under  conditions  which  they  do  not  enjoy  today. 
Once  we  are  freed  from  the  bureaucratic  uniformity  which 
is  the  rule  at  present,  it  Vill  be  possible  to  watch  them  bet- 
ter and  to  select  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  elementary 
school  will  keep  for  a  year  longer  the  children  who  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  have  still  given  no  clue  to  their  abilities, 
and  whom  today  we  turn  out  into  the  whirlpool  of  life, 
where  they  become  premature  laborers,  grooms,  or  idlers; 
but  these  will  necessarily,  during  the  two  years,  be  definitely 
trained  for  positive  and  practical  Hfe. 

''The  system  of  differentiated  classes  going  on  at  the  same 
time — that  is  to  say,  special  classes  arranged  to  a  certain 
extent  longitudinally,  where  the  pupil,  removed  for  a  time 
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from  the  mass  of  his  companions,  finds  particular  care  and 
encouragement  for  the  development  of  his  particular 
talents — this  system  is  regularly  practised  at  Eton,  Stock- 
holm, and  the  United  States,  besides  other  places.  It 
has  been  put  into  practise  at  Mannheim.  It  gives  ex- 
cellent results  so  long  as  it  is  applied  with  method,  dis- 
cernment, and  moderation.  It  stimulates  and  urges  on 
without  excessive  speciaUzation,  the  development  of  chil- 
dren who  have  several  intellectual  gifts,  and  it  has  to  be 
exercised  with  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  and  freedom  so 
that  these  children  can  be  past  on  thru  a  whole  series  of 
these  classes  for  improvement  in  certain  directions,  where 
their  natural  gifts  can  be  put  to  the  test.  But,  however 
precocious  certain  children  may  be,  the  fundamental 
principle  must  be  strictly  applied — to  admit  no  child  to 
a  school  of  an  academic  nature — a  secondary  school — be- 
fore he  is  ten  years  of  age  and  has  completed  four  years  of 
study.  The  child  of  nine  is  too  young  and  there  would  be 
danger  of  prematurely  overcrowding  the  lower  classes  of 
the  secondary  school.  No  exceptions  should  be  made 
save  in  the  case  of  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  children 
who  are  unusually  and  extraordinarily  precocious. 

''Once  the  eighth  year  of  elementary  school  work  is  com- 
pleted the  pupils  who  have  stayed  there  become  the  objects 
of  a  fresh  selection.  Some  are  kept  perforce  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  for  a  ninth  year — even  for  a  tenth,  which 
would  be  better  in  every  respect — and  there  they  complete 
the  cycle  of  their  preparation  for  life.  The  others  go  to 
grade  schools  or  vocational  schools,  either  because  the  medioc- 
rity of  their  talents  or  the  pressure  of  their  social  status 
destines  them  for  trades  which  are  immediately  and  promptly 
accessible,  or  because  they  are  suited  to  occupations  and 
trades  which  require  more  attainment,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, in  the  matter  of  languages,  natural  science,  or  tech- 
nical abihty;  these  are  identical  with  the  classes  in  the 
Prussian  Mittelschulen,  to  which  children  often  proceed 
today  at  six  years  of  age. 
^. /'As  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  secondary 
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school,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  accurate  account  of  their 
special  intellectual  leanings  from  the  lowest  classes  up- 
wards, and  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible,  there  being, 
however,  no  question  of  separating  off  children  of  this 
age  into  specialized  classes.  Specialization  will  obviously 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  secondary  school 
year.  This  will  be  the  first  bifurcation;  on  the  one  hand 
letters,  i.  e.,  languages,  literature  and  history;  on  the  other, 
science  (mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences)  and 
technical  studies. 

"After  three  more  years  of  study  a  new  bifurcation  will 
divide  the  two  groups  into  four  subdivisions — classical 
languages  and  literature — modern  languages  and  literature — 
mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences — and  tech- 
nical studies;  these  are  the  four  higher  groups  of  the  sec- 
ondary school. 

''It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  attempt  there  to  give  more 
than  a  provisional  scheme,  so  as  at  least  to  sketch  in  broad 
outHne  what  the  physiognomy  of  the  school  would  be 
like  after  the  reform  is  realized.  This  brief  sketch  would 
naturally  admit  of  countless  variations  and  necessary 
compromises.  It  is  possible  and  easy,  for  very  good  reasons, 
to  change  the  place  at  which  the  boughs  and  branches  of 
the  tree  are  to  be  inserted;  but  as  regards  essentials,  the 
whole  will  hang  together  and  will  stand  the  test.  Those 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  it  must  exercise  the  greatest  pru- 
dence. They  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  talents 
and  special  gifts  do  not  develop  at  the  same  age  in  every 
child,  and  that  vocations  slow  in  being  found  are  often  the 
most  worth  while  and  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  very  highest  importance  that  the  transfer  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  type  of  specialization  to 
another  shall  never  cease  to  be  made  easy  and  optional. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  state 
to  take  particular  care  of  those  who  are  forced  to  earn  their 
living  at  an  early  age,  and  who  nevertheless  will  keep  and 
claim  their  right  to  intellectual  development.  To  these 
is  due  some  organization  to  assist  them ;  examples  could  be 
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found  in  the  adult  courses  in  France,  the  Evening  High 
Schools  in  the  United  vStates,  courses  of  trade  organiza- 
tions in  Germany,  the  polytechnic  schools  in  England, 
trade  schools  in  Austria,  and  the  schools  of  technology  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

''The  supreme  task  of  the  unified  school,  the  school  of 
tomorrow,  is  to  prepare  the  child,  by  one  coordinated  ef- 
fort, for  his  role  as  a  citizen.  That  is  to  say  that  education 
as  a  whole  must  be  saturated  with  civic  spirit.  It  is  a 
serious  misunderstanding  to  imagine  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  task,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  school  an  ex- 
clusively national  character,  and  to  make  the  study  of 
German  language,  literature,  and  history  the  predominat- 
ing feature.  For  true  and  precious  unity  and  effectiveness 
we  must  not  seek  the  end  and  the  means  in  subject  matter, 
but  rather  in  the  sovereign  idea  which  must  guide  all  educa- 
tion, in  the  mutual  and  prevailing  desire  to  train  all  chil- 
dren, whatever  be  their  natural  gifts,  whatever  be  their 
origin  by  birth  and  fortune,  for  the  tasks  of  the  collective 
life.  The  loftiness  of  this  unique  ideal  will  be  its  all-potent 
lever. 

"It  is  then  essential  that  the  state  shall  have  complete 
right  of  direction  and  control,  and  the  rights  of  the  family, 
professional  societies  and  the  church  shall  give  way  before 
it.  The  state  is  the  largest  and  highest  community,  over 
and  above  these  particular  societies.  It  may  delegate 
part  of  its  powers  to  organizations  of  secondary  work,  but 
it  must  arbitrate  for  and  conciHate  these  prejudiced  and 
divergent  interests.  It  is  essential  that  in  the  last  instance 
it  shall  decide,  legally,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers, 
against  disputes  and  resistance,  and  that  the  prejudiced 
societies,  fragments  of  the  national  life,  shall  willingly  give 
way  before  its  control  and  its  authority.  But,  in  return, 
it  must  guard  against  abuse  and  extension  of  its  sovereignty 
and  against  outraging  autonomies,  personal  conviction,  and 
private  opinion.  DecentraUzation  worked  to  its  limits 
will  be  the  higher  rule  of  its  conduct.  It  must  respect 
the  diverse  characters  and  wills  rooted  in  diverse  states, 
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provinces,  and  cities.  A  centralization  that  is  too  strict 
will  stifle  local  effort  and  individual  initiative  and  render 
them  fruitless.  The  spirit  of  competition  and  rivalry  will 
be  a  vigorous  incentive  to  life  and  progress. 

"There  still  remains  the  difficult  problem  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  demanded  by  the  reformed  and  recon- 
structed school.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existing  staff,  at 
least  that  which  the  elementary  school  has  at  its  disposal,  is 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  new  task  awaiting  it,  and 
that  it  has  not,  in  general,  a  profound  grasp  of  the  subject- 
matter  required  by  the  higher  specialized  classes  of  the  new 
elementary  teaching.  A  school  which  is  differentiated 
and  ramified  needs  teachers  whose  preparation  has  been 
itself  differentiated  and  specialized.  It  is  going  a  little 
too  fast  with  the  work  to  make  the  plain  and  simple  de- 
mand that  they  should  all  have  the  same  training  as  pro- 
fessors in  secondary  schools,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall 
have  past  thru  the  nine  classes  of  actual  secondary  educa- 
tion and  then  thru  the  university.  Is  it  possible,  is  it  even 
desirable,  and  finalty  is  it  necessary  for  the  elementary 
school? 

"The  demand  to  be  made  of  every  educator  is  that  he  shall 
in  the  first  place  have  a  natural  inclination  for  his  work,  and 
in  the  second  a  good  preparation  educationally,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practise.  As  to  the  level  of  academic  cul- 
ture necessary,  that  varies  according  to  the  use  he  will 
have  to  make  of  it.  For  the  higher  classes  of  the  secondary 
school,  all  evidence  points  to  the  need  of  teachers  whose 
culture  and  knowledge  is  liberal  and  deep— and  among 
these  the  academic  quality  of  their  teaching  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  make  up  for  the  mediocrity  of  their  gifts  as 
teachers.  As  regards  the  lower  classes  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  highest  of  the  elementary  school,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  expect  the  teachers  to  have  had  an  extensive 
academic  preparation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  very  strict  about  their  ability  as  teachers. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  training  of  this  class  of  teachers 
shall  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  and  de- 
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velop  their  native  teaching  abihties.  And  it  is  not  during 
the  research  work  of  a  university  that  these  quahties  re- 
veal themselves  and  grow. 

"The  best  path  to  follow  is  assuredly  the  following:  Let 
us  take  a  child  undoubtedly  fitted  for  an  intellectual  career. 
He  leaves  the  elementary  school  with  his  equally  able  com- 
panions after  completing  his  tenth  year,  and  enters  the 
secondary  school.  The  Realschule,  where  six  years  are  given 
up  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  mathematics,  physical 
and  natural  science,  gives  him  an  excellent  preparation, 
and  furnishes  the  very  great  advantage  that  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  course  of  study,  he  perceives  that  he  is  not  cut  out 
for  a  teacher,  he  will  not  find  himself  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  it 
will  still  be  possible  for  him  to  turn  to  another  career. 
He  comes  out  of  the  Realschule,  having  gained,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  history,  geography,  science,  German  and  foreign 
literature  and  languages,  the  necessary  equipment  for 
teaching  them  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  three 
lower  classes  of  the  secondary  school.  He  proceeds  to 
spend  three  years  in  a  kind  of  seminary,  a  professional 
school  of  a  pedagogical  nature.  Here  he  is  then,  at  the  end  of 
nine  years'  training,  at  a  stage  exactly  equivalent  to  the  cycle 
of  the  other  secondary  schools.  He  is  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  ready  to  enter  the  service  of  the  elementary 
school.  After  four  years'  practise  he  will  pass,  as  he  does 
at  the  present  time,  his  State  Examination  as  instructor, 
and  will  find  himself  quaHfied  for  all  the  elementary  classes, 
and  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  secondary  school;  providing, 
however,  that  during  his  three  years  at  the  seminary  he 
has  taken  care  to  continue  his  academic  education.  As 
to  attendance  at  a  university,  it  should  only  be  compulsory 
for  those  who  intend  to  be  school  inspectors,  or  those  who 
aspire  to  teach  the  higher  classes  of  the  elementar>^  school. 
And  it  will  be  well  for  the  universities  to  take  particular 
care  of  this  type  of  student,  and  undertake  to  organize 
courses  and  the  indispensable  special  classes. 

"We  must  frankly  admit  the  defect  of  this  system:  it  is 
clear  that  the  best  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
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temptation  of  aiming  at  the  secondary  school.  That  is 
what  strikes  one  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  90 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  positions  are  held  by 
women,  the  men  who  hold  the  remaining  10  per  cent  not 
being  exactly  the  pick  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  a 
danger  which  the  state  will  have  to  meet  by  appropriate 
measures;  for  the  elementary  school  must  not  be  allowed 
to  see  its  most  precious  forces  taken  away. 

'Xet  us  suppose  that  we  really  have  recruiting  based  on 
the  foundation  that  has  just  been  indicated.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  it  will  promptly  put  an  end  to  the  an- 
tagonisms and  realities  which,  in  our  day,  destroy  the  es- 
sential and  valuable  soUdarity  of  the  teaching  body.  They 
will  all  have  a  more  living  feeling  of  the  unity  of  their  task 
and  of  their  position  in  the,  heart  of  the  nation.  In  the 
United  States  the  National  Education  Association  includes 
teachers  and  educators  of  every  class  and  every  degree, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university;  and  this  close 
solidarity  springs  from  the  fact  that,  in  their  training, 
they  all  followed  the  same  path — in  which  they  advanced 
a  greater  or  lesser  distance.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  natural  respect  for  the  teachers  and  their  con- 
sideration in  return  shall  cement  the  profound  unity  of  the 
reformed  schools." 

Jessie  D.  Kandeiv 

New  York 


V 

ATHLETICS:  MAJOR  OR  MINOR.     WHICH? 

A  dozen  of  us  were  at  the  club  that  night — men  from  45  to 
65 — and  rain  rattled  like  shot  on  the  windows.  It  was  a 
night  for  cigars,  the  open  fire,  and  half  of  the  men  were 
overhauling  their  golf  kits.  Every  man  there  save  one 
had  been  in  his  day  a  college  star  at  some  form  of  major 
athletics.     Needless  to  say  this  did  not  include  golf. 

The  exception  eyed  the  rest  quizzically,  shading  into 
the  sardonic.  He  was  a  slim-built,  deeply  tanned  man, 
erect  as  a  soldier,  his  thick  hair  densely  iron-gray,  age  in- 
definite— actually  ten  years  more  than  usually  rated. 
He  was  not  smoking, — the  only  one  that  was  not.  He 
never  did.  So  he  had  a  hairtrigger  mind.  It  refused  to 
run  in  the  beaten  track  of  others,  "just  because  they  did." 
That's  the  poorest  argument  you  can  put  up  to  him  on  any 
subject  whatever. 

"Time  brings  revenges,  men,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "if 
you  wait  for  it."  Having  nothing  better  to  do  just  then  the 
rest  swung  round  attentive  ears,  and  gave  the  word — 
"drive  on."  A  fresh  gust  of  rain  accented  it  on  the  water- 
streaked  panes  without. 

"Well,  I'm  inclined  to  play  Socrates  for  a  minute. 
Granted  that  he  was  a  highly  inconvenient  old  gentleman 
in  his  circle;  but  he  had  his  uses.  Just  now  I'm  looking 
back  some  few  decades  to  the  day  when  you  fellows  fired 
me  off  the  nine  and  the  eleven  because  I  was  too  fight, 
and  sent  me  to  the  bleachers  for  my  athletics  because  I 
shone  as  a  dark  star  only,  on  the  track.  You  skimmed  the 
cream  of  the  college  class  for  that  college's  advertisement; 
used  about  thirty  men  for  football,  twenty-five  for  base- 
ball, half  of  whom  were  in  football  too;  and  both  lots  were 
in  tennis  up  to  the  fimit  of  the  courts,  and  took  a  hand  at 
track  events.     Altogether,  not  over  sixty  were  encouraged 
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to  athletics;  but  three  hundred  odd  were  quite  distinctly 
encouraged  to  cultivate  athletics  in  cash  contributions,  lung 
exercise,  and  the  painting  of  the  bleachers  with  their  gaudy 
presence.  The  college  is  keeping  right  on  at  the  same  old 
business  now;  and  hundreds  of  the  boys  never  in  this  world 
could  pass  the  recruiting  officer.     So  much  for  that. 

"Now,  how  about  you,  every  one  of  you  an  ex-star?  Why 
this  sudden  budding  out  of  golf  kits?  Where  are  your 
tennis  racquets?  Hum!  This  town  is  densely  populated 
with  young  ex-college  folk,  both  sexes.  I  see!  the  courts 
are  limited.  These  younger  folk  are  a  fast  crowd,  and  un- 
consciously perhaps  have  slowly  frozen  you  out  by  their 
tournaments  in  which  you  hardly  could  compete  with  their 
swift  shifting.  Besides,  some  of  you  are  tubby  now.  This 
explains  it,  but  it  doesn't  explain  why  you  now  start  in  with 
a  game  in  which  you  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  too  late 
to  excel;  from  which  you  come  back  mad  and  discouraged, 
and  thro  which  you  are  an  ever-present  joy  to  an  unfeeling 
world  via  the  comic  yet  painfully  truthful  Sunday  Supple- 
ment. 

'*  Where  are  the  games  at  which  you  fairly  played  your 
hearts  out,  in  your  youth?  In  the  discard?  But  why? 
You  swore  by  them  then.  They  then  were  the  all-important 
thing.  You  rated  every  man  in  college  by  their  measure,  as 
worth-while  or — the  other  thing.  You  had  a  professional 
coach,  highly  specialized;  likewise  highly  mineralized. 
His  hope  of  promotion  was  to  make  you  an  all-star  lot  and 
thus  get  himself  transferred  to  a  better  college — for  more 
pay.  He  taught  you  just  those  games  because  he  didn't 
know  any  others.  Probably  he  was  himself  an  ex-graduate 
and  thus  the  result  of  breeding-in-and-in;  so  the  bleacher- 
painters  were  naught  to  him,  for  they  could  make  no  glori- 
fying show.  Yet  your  aim  for  your  sons  is  to  follow  that 
beaten  path  and,  possibly,  beat  your  record  in  it.  Never- 
theless— 

"Jim,  do  you  now  get  together  twenty-one  other  men 
every  pleasant  morning  for  a  husky  game  of  football  be- 
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fore  breakfast,  to  start  the  day  aright?  No?  Why  not? 
Isn't  it  the  game  you  swore  by? 

"Brown,  you  were  a  grand  center-fielder  in  your  day  on 
the  nine  in  the  times  of  old.  Do  you  now  collect  seventeen 
other  men  and  a  pasture  for  a  spurt  at  baseball  as  a  break- 
fast appetizer  and  to  clear  the  brain  for  business  later  on? 
No?     Why  so  dumb? 

"Well;  if  you  can't  get  together  so  many  men — or  a  pas- 
ture— you  can  collect  yourself,  anyhow.  The  streets  are 
open,  the  roads  outside  are  good.  Do  you  go  out  for  a 
two-mile  run  every  morning  in  these  daylight-saving 
days,  hurdle  a  few  stone  fences,  or  try  a  few  running  jumps 
across  the  brook?    Do  any  of  you?    Still  dumb,  all  you  men? 

"Then,  of  what  earthly  use  to  you  now  in  your  later  man- 
hood are  the  sports  you  devoted  so  much  time  and  vim 
to  learn  in  college  days?  Do  they  help  you  to  enjoy  Hfe 
today?  To  enjoy  your  dinner?  To  fit  you  for  the  day's 
work  whatever  that  may  be?  Not  one  of  these  things; 
for  they  are  all  but  the  ghosts  of  memory,  those  major 
sports  of  old. 

"Yes;  time  does  bring  revenges.  You  fired  me  off  the 
nine  and  the  eleven  because  I  was  too  light,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. You  gave  me  no  substitute.  You  left  me  to  my 
own  devices,  and  chance  if  you  will,  or  Providence  as  I 
prefer,  led  me  just  then  to  Maurice  Thompson  thro  his 
Witchery  of  Archery  and  today  the  laugh  is  mine !  for  the 
sport  of  my  youth  is  my  later  manhood's  joy,  with  an 
ancestry  that  goes  back  thro  histor}^  to  the  Cave-Man's 
time,  and  a  result  that  more  than  once  has  changed  the 
whole  history  of  the  world. 

"I  do  not  need  an  acre  lot,  or  an  expensive  court,  or 
even  one  competing  player,  altho  competitors  are  always 
welcome.  A  forty-yard  range  from  street-frontage  back 
to  the  garden's  edge  suffices,  thanks  to  a  wire-net  back- 
stop reinforced  by  an  old  sail  12  X  12  feet. 

"To  go  out  there  ante-breakfast  while  the  sunlight  is 
glinting  diamond  sparks  from  every  drop  of  dew  is  a  pleasure. 
Overhead  the  birds  are  all  a-sing. 
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"To  drive  ninety  arrows  in  succession  into  yon  regulation 
target  without  a  break  is  easier  thought  about  than  actually 
done,  but  every  one  of  the  ninety,  in  sets  of  thirty,  six 
shots  to  a  round,  is  in  itself  a  joy.  To  beat  the  record  of 
the  day  before  is  a  keen  desire.  To  do  that  makes  every 
single  shot  a  matter  of  full  coordination  of  nerve,  sight, 
muscle,  brain  in  intense  concentration — and  a  physical 
exercise  rated  by  good  judges  as  next  to  swimming  in  be- 
ing the  best  all-round  exercise  of  any  sport  known.  You 
are  braced  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your 
feet,  your  lungs  expand,  and  you  are  drawing  with  arm,  leg, 
back,  shoulder  muscles  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  pounds  at 
every  shot,  according  to  your  own  strength  and  correspond- 
ing bow. 

"It  is  a  sport  which  knows  no  age.  In  the  last  big  tourna- 
ment that  I  attended  at  least  fifty  men  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty-five  were  fighting  desperately  for  first  prize,  and 
the  chances  seemed  good  for  any  one  of  them.  Among  the 
women,  national  champions  of  mature  age  won  the  first 
and  second  prizes;  but  the  third  went  to  a  miss  of  sixteen, 
in  her  first  tournament.  Today  there  are  fine  archers 
still  at  work,  well  on  in  their  eighty's,  hale  and  hearty. 
And  you — have  had  to  turn  to  golf. 

"In  my  den  hangs  a  lance  wood  bow  of  English  make;  in 
looks,  war-worn  and  sad,  and  I  first  used  it  forty  years  ago. 
Yet,  with  it  last  fall  I  made  at  one  hundred  yards  the  best 
score  of  my  life.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  happy  bit  of  den  decora- 
tion. By  the  way,  do  any  of  you  men  thus  use  your 
old-time  football  togs?     No?     Why  not? 

"Beneath  that  bow  hangs  another,  American  made,  of 
Oregon  yew.  No  violin  is  finer  in  richness  of  coloring, 
ivory-white  and  cedar- red;  and  only  an  archer  can  appre- 
ciate the  velvet  smoothness  of  its  draw  to  arrowhead, 
the  absence  of  jarring  recoil  to  the  shot,  and  yet  the  superior 
swiftness  and  low  trajectory  of  its  cast.  It  has  a  history, 
too.  Five  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain  it  grew — no 
swamp-grown  growth  can  stand  the  strain,  drawn  with  all 
your  muscles  tense.     Yet  its  bowstring  is  but  the  size  of  an 
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old-fashioned  knitting-needle.  You  can  not  buy  such  bow- 
strings now,  for  war  reasons,  so  I  make  my  own.  It  makes 
a  world  of  difference  in  your  score. 

"Then  the  vagaries  of  that :  infinite  in  variety !  Times  some 
passer-by  stops  to  watch:  everybody  does  stop  to  watch, 
for  there  is  a  fascination  about  it.  Instantly  you  are 
keyed  up  from  any  mental  slouchiness  and  just  made  to 
do  better  than  your  best:  Times  there  are  when  brain 
wont  coordinate  aright  and  the  arrow-arm  won't  draw 
back,  against  its  thirty-six-pound  pull,  the  feathered  shaft 
clear  to  the  chin,  or  the  jaw,  or  back  to  the  ear  as  may  be 
your  habit,  and  shots  all  fall  short.  Then  in  wrath  you 
brace  up  and  just  compel  that  brain  to  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness; and  away  go  the  cobwebs  from  it;  the  problems  of 
the  day's  work  at  the  office  no  longer  are  terrors  of  the 
future,  you  begin  again  to  look  forward  to  them  as  just 
what  they  ought  to  be  and  are — just  new  moves  in  the 
other  game  of  life:  and  all  is  well. 

"That's  Archery,  to  the  Archer. 

"The  sport  of  his  youth  is  the  joy  of  his  age. 

"And  your's?" 

"A  heavier  blast  of  rain  than  ordinary  crashed  against 
the  windows,  and  the  sashes  rattled.  The  hoarse,  wet  rush 
of  the  wind  without  came  in.  Among  the  surly,  Ustening 
men,  the  shortest,  tubbiest,  he— once  famous  in  the  rush- 
line,  with  a  then-time  mighty  arm  for  the  far-flying  discus 
as  a  side-line,  slammed  his  golf  kit  into  the  corner  and 
jerked  out  gruffly,  "Who's  for  a  game  of  pool?" 

For  the  days  of  other  days  are  ghosts.  But  they  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  And  is  there  any  reason  why  the  ill- 
judgment  that  controlled  them  then  should  be  past  on  down 
thro  generations  of  sons  and  grandsons  Uke  the  sacred  fire 
of  a  heathen  shrine? 

And  so,  for  that  reason,  Socrates  once  more  put  to  them 
his  yet  unanswered  question, — still  unanswered: 

"The  sport  of  my  youth   is  my  later  manhood's  joy. 

And  your'sf' 

John  Preston  True 

Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

JOHN  RUSKIN.i 

I 

Napoleon  was  still  watching  the  horizon  from  remote  St. 
Helena,  brooding  over  his  quarter-of-a-century's  unmatched 
experience,  when  John  Ruskin  was  born  in  a  sedate  street 
in  Bloomsbury,  on  Februar>^  8,  1819.  Was  it  perhaps  in 
this  very  year  that  the  great  exile,  scanning  one  day  the 
sea-line,  observed — so  someone  has  recorded — a  smoke 
in  the  offing,  and  from  the  reply  to  his  quick  question 
learnt  that  it  was  a  ship  propelled  by  steam?  After  all, 
then,  if  he  had  not  listened  to  his  savants,  who,  after  their 
manner,  had  pronounced  steamships  to  be  impossible,  he 
might  have  laughed  at  the  obstinate  winds  which  had  kept 
him  at  Boulogne,  and  pounced  on  England  in  the  night: 
The  vision  of  conquest  flared  up  in  Napoleon's  imagination, 
and  died  down  in  bitter  thoughts.  That  was  what  the 
smoke  on  the  horizon  meant  to  him.  But  it  was  such  an 
apparition  as  might  have  haunted  Ruskin  all  his  life — the 
small  black  cloud  in  the  distance,  which  meant  the  coming 
of  the  Age  of  Steam.  To  him  it  was  a  presage  of  miasma 
overspreading  Europe;  it  portended  not  only  things  he  ab- 
horred and  lamented — the  pollution  of  pure  streams,  the 
desecration  of  lovely  valleys,  the  decay  of  husbandry,  the 
desertion  of  the  countr>^-side,  the  coagulation  of  people  in 
huge  sooty  towns  overshadowed  by  monstrous  factories- 
it  portended  also  things  that,  consequent  on  these,  moved 
him  even  more  deeply  and  wrung  from  him  burning  speech — 
poisonings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  the  degradation  of  art, 
the  apothesis  of  commerce,  the  material  glut  and  spiritual 
famine  of  industrial  England. 

But  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  stark  vision  of  the 
Dragon  was  revealed,  against  which,  a  new  St.  George,  he 
*  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London   Times,  February  6, 
1919. 
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was  destined  to  go  forth  to  fight,  and  to  spend  his  strength 
and  substance  fighting.  The  Dragon  was  to  grow  up  with 
him;  its  force  was  not  full  grown  till  his  own  powers  were 
ripened  and  his  weapon  sharpened  for  the  unending  con- 
test. The  era  of  world-shaking  events,  of  war-convulsed 
Europe,  of  feverish  action  and  dazzling  campaigns,  had 
closed  abruptly  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  With  the  echpse 
of  Napoleon  came  deaths  Hke  those  of  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  as  if  to  symboUze  the  passing  of  the  glor\'  of  youth. 
The  world  went  drab.  Exhausted  by  her  immense  strug- 
gle, England  withdrew  into  herself,  concentrating  energy 
on  industry  and  invention.  If  for  long  there  was  misery 
and  want  among  the  people,  manufacturers  grew  rich;  rail- 
ways were  developed  at  a  burst;  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try exploited  as  never  before.  England  was  gradually 
entering  on  a  period  of  material  prosperity  unparalleled. 
These  were  the  times  in  which  Ruskin  grew  to  manhood. 

Why  does  the  early  Victorian  era  seem  so  queerly  remote 
to  us  now?  Why  is  it  that  we  seem  more  at  home  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  other  periods  much  more  re- 
moved in  time?  To  take  externals  only:  tho  crinoUnes 
and  flowing  whiskers  may  begin  to  take  on  a  charm  of  dis- 
tance, we  can  not  conceive  ourselves  happy  with  Victorian 
furniture;  yet  we  copy  and  covet  the  interiors  of  Reynold's 
and  Johnson's  time.  But  in  the  mental  atmosphere,  too, 
w^e  feel,  after  the  age  that  went  before,  a  loss  of  breadth 
and  naturalness  and  frankness;  the  horizon  is  contracted; 
England  seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  the  outer  world  of 
Europe;  and  never  were  the  arts  of  a  great  nation  in  so 
degraded  a  condition.  Miseries  and  horrors  underlay  the 
glitter  of  new  wealth,  with  its  ingrained  complacency.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  smugness  and  accepted  vulgarity,  never 
was  an  age  more  resolutely  indicted  by  its  great  men,  or  by 
some  at  least  among  them.  And  of  these  the  most  eloquent 
was  Ruskin.     His   protest  lasts;  we  have  need  of  it  today. 

None  of  the  eminent  Victorians  won  fame  and  recognition 
earher  than  Ruskin.  He  fascinated  an  immense  audience. 
But  there  were  vicissitudes  in  his  fame.     Modern  Painters 
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and  The  Stones  of  Venice  irritated  the  circle  of  old-fashioned 
cognoscenti  and  scandalized  the  professional  architects; 
but  they  took  the  reading  world  by  storm;  and  before  long 
Ruskin's  teaching,  revolutionary  in  many  respects  as  it 
seemed,  was  soaking  into  the  minds  of  young  enthusiasts; 
it  bore  practical  fruit,  as  we  know,  in  painting,  and  still 
more  in  architecture.  For  a  period  he  was  accepted  as  an 
oracle  on  all  matters  of  art.  Then  began  the  series  of 
books  on  social  reform  and  political  economy;  and  now  it 
was  the  political  economists  who  were  scandalized  in  their 
turn.  "Of  course,  as  a  writer  on  art  he  is  magnificent;  let 
him  stick  to  what  he  knows;  of  our  science  he  knows  noth- 
ing and  talks  folly."  Thus  said  the  economists.  But  it 
so  happened  that  by  this  time  a  change  had  come  over  the 
world  of  art:  Ruskin  was  voted  old-fashioned  and  out-of- 
date,  his  authority  had  declined,  and  soon  it  was  the  artists 
and  art  critics  who  were  saying,  "Of  course,  as  a  political 
economist  he  is  splendid;  but  no  one  could  accept  his  teach- 
ing about  art."  And  since  his  death  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  a  tendency,  here  and  there,  to  regard  Ruskin 
as  a  man  who,  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  message  went, 
had  fallen  between  two  stools;  tho  his  reputation  could 
still  be  saved,  for  no  one  could  deny  that  he  was  a  great 
writer.  But  mere  eloquence  will  save  no  man.  It  is  im- 
possible to  disengage  Ruskin' s  eloquence  and  the  felicities 
of  his  style  from  the  matter  that  moved  him  to  write. 
And  more  and  more  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  doctrine 
he  uttered,  the  faith  that  inspired  him,  was  of  a  single 
substance,  whether  his  subject  was  rocks  and  plants,  or 
painting  and  architecture,  or  housing  and  wages,  or  religion 
and  ethics.  He  was  driving  all  one  way.  What  he  had  to 
say  about  political  economy  was  the  same  as  what  he  had 
to  say  about  art;  the  one  was  implied  in  the  other.  He 
was  something  more  than  a  critic  of  art,  more  than  a  natu- 
ralist, more  than  a  political  economist ;  he  was  an  inspired 
interpreter  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  life,  he  was  a  vindicator 
of  human  needs  and  human  joy. 
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II 
Ruskin's  strange  and  solitary  boyhood  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  his  Hfe.  It  was  singularly  shielded.  An  only 
child,  we  see  him  first  in  his  Bloomsbury  nursery  absorbed 
in  the  colors  of  the  carpet  or  in  the  operations  of  the  turn- 
cock in  the  street  and  the  occasional  splendid  spouting  of 
white  water  from  the  main.  Then  it  is  in  the  garden  at 
Herne-hill,  where  the  household  had  moved  when  he  was 
four,  making  friends  with  birds  and  flowers.  He  has  no 
playfellows.  Every  morning  his  mother  and  he  read  the 
Bible  together;  they  begin  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  omit  no  verse  till  they  have  reached  the  last  of  the 
Apocalypse;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finished,  they  begin 
again.  No  wonder  that  his  thought,  like  his  style,  is  satu- 
rated with  the  Authorized  Version.  Quite  early  he  begins 
to  write  and  to  draw,  and  be  busy  with  his  Works.  His 
parents  see  him  a  bishop  surpassing  all  other  bishops  in 
distinction.  But  his  father  has  set  his  heart  on  his  being 
a  poet  too — "another  Byron,  only  pious."  The  elder 
Ruskin,  a  type  not  so  infrequent  among  Englishmen,  tho 
practical  and  hard-headed  in  his  business,  nourishes  a  pri- 
vate passion  for  romance,  and  worships  art  and  poetry  with 
a  real  and  innocent  reverence.  Picture  this  Puritan  house- 
hold of  three  at  dessert,  while  the  father  reads  aloud  Don 
Juan  to  the  rapt  and  eager  child,  exchanging  nervous  glances 
with  his  wife,  yet  hardly  knowing  how  to  stop  in  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  boy  has  his  little  niche  by  the  chimneypiece, 
and  we  see  him  perched  before  his  table,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  or  intent  upon  some  veined  and  colored  stone, 
for  geology  is  already  a  passion.  But  he  is  always  solitary. 
Yet  happy  in  his  way;  for  tho  the  "gloom  and  terror"  of 
Sunday  cast  their  shadow  before,  he  has  much  time  to 
himself,  and  a  busy  mind  to  occupy.  His  parents  are  always 
there,  weaving  who  knows  what  unbounded  dreams  about 
him;  but  his  real  life  is  apart;  he  is  happiest  quite  alone  with 
flowers  and  clouds,  and  Hght,  and  running  water.  And 
soon  the  mountains.  For  even  as  a  small  child  he  was  to 
be  taken  on  wonderful  journeys  thru  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  Britain.  His  father  chose  to  be  his  own  traveler  for 
the  selHng  of  his  fine  sherries,  and  every  summer  drove  in  a 
leisurely  carriage  with  wife  and  son,  prolonging  each  tour 
for  some  weeks  to  visit  one  picturesque  region  or  another. 
And  if  there  was  a  fine  picture  to  be  seen  in  any  mansion 
by  the  way,  be  sure  he  took  his  boy  to  see  it.  Before  long, 
Britain  was  exchanged  for  the  Continent.  At  fifteen 
Ruskin  had  his  first  sight  of  the  Alps  from  SchafiPhausen, 
and  felt  himself  a  dedicated  spirit.  If  his  education,  ac- 
cording to  university  notions,  was  meagre  and  incomplete, 
how  richly  educative  were  these  annual  journeys  to  his 
impressible  senses  and  ever- working  mind!  Journeys  made 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  yet  living,  they  seem  from  that 
very  cause  almost  legendary  now.  How  royal  a  fashion  of 
traveling  it  w^as,  in  the  great  roomy  carriage,  fitted  with 
every  ingenious  device  for  comfort,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  stopping  toward  sunset  always  at  the  best  of  inns, 
where  the  best  of  rooms,  the  choicest  of  meals  and  wine, 
awaited  the  travelers.  No  wonder  that  Ruskin  had  no 
stomach  for  the  hurry  and  grime  and  promiscuity  of  the 
railway.     Who  would,  after  his  experience? 

Such  was  Ruskin 's  boyhood.  He  had  already  written 
much  verse  and  some  remarkable  things  in  prose  before  he 
went  to  Christ  Church.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a 
poet — he  had  no  creative  instinct — nor  a  bishop  either, 
tho  he  carried  far  into  manhood  the  fervent  literal  faith  of 
his  evangehcal  training;  in  middle  life  it  painfully  failed 
him.  He  ought,  with  such  an  upbringing,  to  have  been 
a  molly-coddle  and  a  prig.  He  never  rubbed  against  his 
fellows;  his  spirits  were  allowed  no  physical  outlet.  He 
was  afterwards  to  note  and  deplore  in  himself  a  ''danger- 
ous and  lonely  pride."  There  is  something  tragic  in  his 
father  and  mother,  with  their  morbid  fond  solicitude,  seek- 
ing to  maintain  the  parental  tie  with  a  tutelary  closeness 
long  after  their  son  was  a  famous  man  and  when,  in  thought, 
he  had  gone  beyond  them.  He  lived  with  them  for  many 
long  years  after  he  was  grown  up,  and  they  watched  over 
his  every  movement;  were  jealous  of  new  friends;  wished 
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to  keep  him  in  their  own  groove;  luxuriated  in  his  fame, 
but  when  his  opinions  provoked  and  braved  unpopularity 
sought  to  stop  him  and  could  not  understand  him;  would 
have  given  their  lives  for  him,  yet  were  "cruelly  hurtful 
without  knowing  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  pecuHar 
conditions  of  his  boyhood  were  in  some  ways  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work  he  was  to  do.  Unhke  many  men  of 
genius,  he  had  no  hard  and  rough  experience  of  youth. 
He  was  bred  strictly,  yet  with  a  choice  luxury  in  his  sur- 
roundings. And  with  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  beauty, 
combined  with  what  by  no  means  universally  accompanies 
it,  an  exquisite  faculty  of  precise  observ^ation  and  acute 
powers  of  reasoning,  what  luck  and  opportunity  were  his! 
Much  travel  had  given  him  a  sense  of  Europe  and  of  his- 
tory, besides  storing  his  mind  with  vivid  impressions ; 
without  that  he  could  not  have  perceived  so  poignantly 
the  ignobleness  of  industrial  England,  and,  in  especial,  its 
private  sumptuousness  contrasted  with  its  public  mean- 
ness. Shielded  from  the  world,  he  brought  with  him  a 
noble  innocence  when  he  encountered  its  realities  and 
miseries — an  innocence  not  of  a  temper  to  be  dismayed 
and  defeated  by  horrible  fact,  but  fiery  and  courageous. 
In  some  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Shelley,  who  yet  was  so 
different.  Ruskin  noted  in  himself  as  un-EngHsh  a  fastid- 
ious repulsion  from  the  gross  rehsh  of  life  which  is  in  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  and  Fielding  and  Hogarth.  In  this  he  was 
like  Shelley;  neither  enjoyed  human  nature  for  its  own  sake, 
tho  Ruskin  had  the  more  of  humor;  both  were  intense 
in  all  things,  fervent  and  serious  in  their  efforts  to  reform 
the  world;  both  melodiously  eloquent,  tho  the  one  hymned 
Liberty  and  the  other  railed  against  her;  but  rarest  of  all 
was  this  they  had  in  common,  that  they  Hved  out  what 
they  believed  and,  having  wealth,  gave  all  they  had  for 
their  fellow-men.  Each  at  the  sight  of  wrong  flamed  in 
spontaneous  indignation.  It  was  black  wrath  at  the 
critics'  abuse  of  Turner  which  drove  Ruskin  to  write  Modem 
Painters  and  made  him  famous  at  a  bound.  It  was  indigna- 
tion that  in  the  end  was  to  consume  and  destroy  him. 
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III 
Ruskin  was  just  twenty-four  when  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  appeared.  It  was  an  astonishing  book 
for  so  young  a  man  to  have  written.  The  wonder  of  it 
was  not  so  much  the  sustained  and  colored  eloquence,  nor 
the  audacity  with  which  universally  accepted  reputations 
were  attacked ;  it  was  rather  the  richness  of  mind,  the  confi- 
dence of  knowledge,  the  continual  evidence  of  precise  ob- 
servation, the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning.  The  succeeding 
volumes  were  published  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years  (in  which  the  author  found  time  to  write  The 
Stones  of  Venice  and  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture) ;  and 
as  the  book  grew,  its  scope  widened.  It  suffers  from  the 
manner  of  its  composition;  it  lacks  unity;  it  is  not  always 
consistent.  Yet  it  remains  the  book  by  which  Ruskin  is 
best  known,  as  it  was  the  book  which  made  him  famous. 
There  is  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  in  the  matter  of  art 
criticism  we  have  got  beyond  Ruskin;  he  is  no  longer  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  authority.  Among*  artists  especially  he  is 
discredited.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  reaction. 
One  is  the  very  voluminousness  of  Ruskin' s  writings. 
He  is  known  by  extracts,  chosen  usually  for  the  beauty  of 
the  prose  rather  than  read  with  continuous  attent 
argument.  By  isolating  passages  from  their  context, 
Ruskin  may  be  made  to  appear  to  hold  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictory opinions.  Again,  you  may  dip  into  him  in  an  un- 
fortunate mood  or  moment  and  be  merely  irritated  by  em- 
phatic dogmatism  and  preaching  tone;  by  fanciful  theories, 
petulance,  discursiveness.  You  may  be  wearied  by  the 
sonorous  flourishes  with  which  every  paragraph  seems  to 
close.  And  then,  with  happier  chance,  you  take  him  up 
and  find  yourself  astonished  by  the  fullness  of  his  mind,  the 
fresh  illumination  he  casts  upon  his  theme,  the  trains 
of  thought  he  suggests,  the  ^charm  of  his  phrasing. 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  is  remembered,  among  those 
who  do  not  trouble  to  read  his  works,  by  his  judgments 
of  particular  artists:  his  scorn  of  Constable,  for  instance, 
as  a  third-rate  painter;  his  blindness  to  the  greatness  of  a 
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genius  like  Rembrandt's;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lavish 
praise  of  insignificant  water-color  painters  who  appealed  to 
him.  Perhaps  what  turned  artists  in  general  against  him 
was  the  Whistler  lawsuit  in  1878,  when  he  appeared  as  an 
obtuse  opposer  of  the  new  gospel  of  impressionism,  the  move- 
ment which  at  the  moment  had  most  vitality  behind  it 
and  was  capturing  the  youthful  generation.  Yet  there 
was  no  reason,  except  age  and  wilfulness,  why  Ruskin  should 
not  have  appreciated  Whistler's  work.  It  is  quite  untrue 
to  suppose  that  he  was  intolerant  of  any  but  pre-Raphaelite 
methods  of  minute  detail.  It  was  many  years  before  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  Botticelli,  yet  Tintoretto  took  him  by 
storm.  Another  common  notion  about  his  criticism  is  that 
he  only  cared  about  pictures  for  their  literar>'  interest  (as 
the  phrase  goes),  and  always  required  a  moral.  This  is 
not  true  either,  tho  there  is  some  color  of  foundation  for 
such  charges.  What,  then,  is  the  real  truth  about  Ruskin's 
views  on  art,  and  how  far  do  they  stand  the  test  of  time? 

First,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  particular  artists, 
that  perfervid  spirit  was  no  safe  or  balanced  judge.  Preju- 
dice and  caprice  came  too  easily  to  him.  But  the  greatest 
of  critics  have  often  been  wrong  in  their  particular  judg- 
ments. It  is  rather  by  their  power  of  illumination,  by 
their  grasp  of  general  ideas,  that  we  acknowledge  their 
greatness.  Ruskin  causes  difficulty  by  his  love  of  paradox, 
and  by  his  way  of  throwing  out  emphatic  statements  which, 
taken  from  their  context,  seem  entirely  to  contradict  other 
statements  of  his.  Yet  his  main  position  is  clear.  People 
who  care  about  art  are  divided  into  those  who  isolate  it, 
as  the  heritage  of  the  chosen  few,  and  those  who  relate  it 
always  to  human  life.  The  first  see  how  very  few  are  those 
who  really  appreciate  fine  art,  and  they  cherish  their  supe- 
riority to  the  ''outsider;"  the  others  hope  and  want  to  make 
their  fellow-men  share  in  their  own  dehght.  Of  these  last 
was  Ruskin.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  rarity  of  real  apprecia- 
tion; he  saw  that  present  conditions  made  it  inevitable; 
and  therefore  he  wanted  to  change  those  conditions,  and 
was  led  on  to  see  what  practical  steps  could  be  taken  to 
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alter  things  at  the  root.  So  his  hopes  for  art  led  him  straight 
to  the  attack  on  political  econ6my  as  then  conceived. 
Raskin  always  related  art  to  life.  Take  out  of  a  hundred 
passages : 

"Among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  architect  should 
learn  is  that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design 
in  its  miserable  Hny  skeleton ;  but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be 
when  the  dawn  lights  it  and  the  dusk  leaves  it;  when  its 
stones  will  be  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool;  when  the  lizards 
will  bask  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build  on  the  other. 
Let  him  design  with  the  sense  of  cold  and  heat  upon  him; 
let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig  wells  in  unwatered 
plains;  and  lead  along  the  lights  as  a  founder  does  his  hot 
metal;  let  him  keep  the  full  command  of  both,  and  see  that 
he  knows  how  they  fall,  and  where  they  fade." 

There  must  be,  he  has  been  saying,  **in  this  magnificently 
human  art  of  architecture,  some  equivalent  expression  for 
the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mys- 
tery *  *  *  mighty  masses  of  shadow  mingled  with 
its  surface."  He  demands  that  art  should  be  expressive 
of  man's  spirit,  and  speak  to  men,  and  stir  them  by  its 
noble  language.  But  how  does  it  speak  to  them,  how  stir 
them?     Let  us  hear  him  now  on  painting: 

**Take  any  noble  musical  air,  and  you  find,  on  examining 
it,  that  not  one  even  of  its  faintest  or  shortest  notes  can 
be  removed  without  destruction  to  the  whole  passage  in 
which  it  occurs ;  and  that  every  note  on  the  passage  is  twenty 
times  more  beautiful  so  introduced  than  it  would  have  been 
if  played  singly  on  the  instrument.  Precisely  this  degree 
of  arrangement,  and  relation  must  exist  between  every 
touch  and  line  in  a  great  picture.  You  must  consider  the 
whole  as  a  prolonged  musical  composition." 

The  same  analogy  with  music  was  developed  by  Pater 
in  a  celebrated  essay  which  has  set  the  fashion  for  a  score  of 
writers  since.  And  Whistler,  as  we  know,  called  his  pic- 
tures symphonies  to  head  off  the  public  from  any  interest 
they  might  try  to  find  in  their  "subject."  But  Ruskin's 
name  is  associated  with  a  quite  different  view  of  painting; 
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and  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  his  conception  of  what  great 
painting  primarily  is.  We  have  quoted  this  passage  (and 
it  is  not  an  isolated  one)  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Ruskin 
regarded  beauty  of  design  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  great 
picture.  He  admits  that  you  can  have  art  which  is  merely 
design  without  representation.  He  asserts,  rightly,  that 
great  art  always  combines  design  with  truth  of  nature. 
But  deliberately,  he  puts  truth  first,  design  second.  The 
history  of  art  in  Europe  may  appear  to  support  this  view. 
Yet  fundamentally  it  is  wrong;  for  good  design  of  whatever 
sort,  is  always  art,  whereas  truth  of  representation  need 
not  be  art  at  all.  Ruskin' s  own  gift  and  temperament,  and 
his  scientific  interests,  inevitably  led  him  to  dwell  with 
special  delight  on  the  painting  of  natural  fact.  He  owned  to 
being  weak  in  designing  power;  it  was  this  which  prevented 
him,  exquisite  draughtsman  and  colorist  as  he  was,  from  at- 
taining real  rank  as  an  artist.  He  was  not  creative.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis. 
Mazzini  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  most  analytic  mind  in 
Europe;  and  Ruskin  in  Praeterita  quotes  the  saying  with 
complacency.  In  describing  pictures  he  was  not  happy  till 
he  had  dragged  out  everything  into  the  full  daylight  of 
conscious  intelligence;  that  was  his  own  domain;  he  tended 
to  ignore  what  we  now  call  the  subconscious  element  both 
in  the  artist  and  in  the  spectator.  Yet  this  element  is 
really  the  most  potent  in  both.  He  thought  rightness  of 
motive  was  everything;  the  artist  should  work  "for  the 
glory  of  God."  Perhaps,  after  all,  one  can  not  better  that 
description  of  the  true  artist's  spirit  of  work;  yet  if  he  be- 
gins to  be  conscious  of  a  motive,  even  the  highest,  beyond 
his  work,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  all. 

Into  a  great  work  the  master  pours  his  whole  being.  We 
recognize  the  greatness  as  we  recognize  it  in  a  human 
personality;  it  is  by  a  presence,  and  by  the  mood  that 
presence  evokes  in  us,  rather  than  by  anything  we  can  ex- 
plain or  set  down  in  words.  It  is  not  sensuous  only,  or 
emotional,  or  intellectual,  or  spiritual;  yet  the  impression 
by  which  we  are  moved,   exhilarated,   Uberated,   contains 
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something  of  all  these  factors;  and  if  any  of  them  is  missing 
in  some  degree  we  miss  it  too.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
when  we  begin  to  try  to  follow  in  language  the  true  effect 
of  a  great  work  of  art  on  ourselves,  language  fails  us  at  the 
outset.  Who  knows  how  a  work  of  art  is  born?  Perhaps 
the  masterpiece  uses  the  artist,  as  Samuel  Butler  said  the 
egg  uses  the  hen,  as  a  means  of  getting  into  the  world. 
Certainly  it  brings  with  it  a  hfe  of  its  own,  a  life  that  en- 
hances ours  by  the  promise  and  evocation  of  a  life  freer, 
fuller,  richer,  more  intense  than  we  can  realize  in  our  own 
existence.  And  it  moves  us  mysteriously,  in  the  depths, 
even  tho  it  may  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  still  less  an 
explicit  message.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  a  great  paint- 
ing is  a  great  design  with  beautifully  inter-related  Hne  and 
mass  and  color,  and  dismiss  all  other  values  as  irrelevant? 
But  that  is  to  cut  it  off  from  the  deep  human  sotu-ces  whence 
it  sprang.  For,  after  all,  mere  design  is  expressive.  The 
shape  of  a  vase,  the  pattern  of  a  wall-paper,  can  be  noble 
or  mean.  We  instinctively  use  such  terms,  and  by  using 
them  recognize  that  what  we  call  the  mortal  side  of  our 
nattu*e  is  affected ;  tho  as  soon  as  we  isolate  or  stress  the  moral 
element  (or  the  technical  either)  we  feel  as  if  we  had  torn 
something  from  the  fiber  in  which  it  lived.  Ruskin  from 
first  to  last  emphasized  moral  values  in  art;  and  this  an- 
tagonized many.  But  is  it  not  the  word  rather  than  the 
meaning?  The  word  has  acquired  a  tame  and  joyless 
atmosphere;  to  artists  it  is  apt  to  suggest  merely  the  con- 
ventions of  respectabiHty ;  prudish,  self-righteous  and  hypo- 
critical people.  How  far  was  all  that  from  Ruskin's  mind! 
How  discerning  was  his  rebuff  to  the  shocked  admirers 
who  besought  him  pubHcly  to  reprobate  Swinburne's 
Poems  and  Ballads!  No,  he  was  reviUng  the  whole  notion 
of  morality.  He  scouted  the  delusion  that  art  can  make 
people  good;  but  he  avowed  his  faith  that  sterHng  worth  of 
art,  as  art,  must  spring  from  sterling  worth  in  the  soul  that 
produced  it;  and  to  a  public  incUned  to  suspect  all  art  as 
an  inessential  luxury,  enervating  on  the  whole  in  its  effect, 
he  proclaimed  that  "httle  else  but  art  is  moral     *     *     * 
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and  for  the  words  'good'  and  'wicked'  used  of  men,  you 
may  almost  substitute  'makers'  or  'destroyers.'"  There  is 
Ruskin's  true  touch  of  power,  his  vivid  beam  of  illumina- 
tion. He  may  seem  to  artists  to  talk  too  much  "in  the 
air;"  he  may  not  wholly  satisfy  the  philosophic  critic;  but  in 
his  broad  appeal  to  men,  in  his  passionate  endeavors  to 
persuade  them  of  the  living  power  of  art  as  a  natural  func- 
tion and  a  natural  joy,  how  great  he  is,  and  how  enduring 
his  words!  No  one  before  him  had  so  gone  down  to  the 
roots.  He  was  the  first  to  see  behind  the  work  the  work- 
man at  his  toil,  and  to  make  it  a  test  of  art  that  it  should 
flower  from  the  workman's  happiness.  In  that  chapter 
of  The  Stones  of  Venice  in  which  this  condition  is  laid  down, 
the  chapter  that  was  to  be  an  inspiration  to  William  Morris, 
how  many  things  are  said  which  still  read  fresh  and  preg- 
nant! The  recognition  that  all  great  art  is  imperfect,  that 
imperfection  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  not  dead ;  the  ad- 
mittance of  the  unskilful  craftsman,  so  long  as  his  mind 
is  given  free  expression;  these  are  ideas  that  are  germinat- 
ing in  the  younger  generation  now.  And  tho  we  may  not 
think  that  thirteenth-century  Gothic  is  the  only  architec- 
ture to  use  (and  how  Ruskin  hated  the  buildings  his  teaching, 
literally  taken,  produced!)  we  can  see  well  enough  why  it 
inspired  him;  it  was  so  richly  expressive  of  the  minds  that 
made  it;  and  is  our  architectural  ornament  expressive  of 
anything  but  penury  of  imagination?  Shall  we  never  in- 
vent motives  of  decoration  that  are  really  related  to  the 
things  we  ourselves  desire  and  delight  in? 

It  has  no  doubt  been  pointed  out  that  in  one  direction 
Ruskin's  true  herald  and  forerunner  was  WilUam  Blake. 
To  Blake,  Gothic  was  the  only  architecture  which  lived; 
and  as  Ruskin  said  that  little  else  but  art  was  moral,  so 
Blake  said  that  no  one  but  an  artist  can  be  a  Christian. 
And  Blake's  central  thought  is  reaffirmed  by  Ruskin,  only 
that  the  one  speaks  in  terms  of  morality,  the  other  of  re- 
ligion. "To  subdue  the  passions,  which  is  thought  so  often 
to  be  the  sum  of  duty  respecting  them,  is  possible  only  to 
a  proud  dullness;  but  to  excite  them  rightly,  and  make 
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them  strong  for  good,  is  the  work  of  the  unselfish  imagina- 
tion." In  truth,  the  writer  of  Unto  This  Last  might  have 
taken  for  his  life's  motto  Blake's  famous  lines: 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

On  one  side,  of  course,  Blake  was  worlds  away  from 
Ruskin.  Nature  *'put  him  out;"  whereas  Ruskin  had  a 
passion  for  natural  fact  and  an  adoration  for  natural  beauty. 
And  all  thru  his  writing  on  art  this  passion  is  continually 
bursting  forth  and  flooding  his  pages,  so  that  often  he  seems 
to  loose  sight  of  the  root  concern  of  art  in  design,  and  to 
write  as  if  an  exquisite  illustration  of  natural  truth  were  all 
that  mattered.  Yet  here  again  he  has  been  misunderstood. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  convention,  or  exigent  of  complete 
representation.  The  test  of  fine  convention  was  whether 
it  was  faithful  to  organic  growth  and  structure;  it  could 
stop  far  short  of  nature,  indicate  or  symbolize  it,  and  yet 
be  finely  true. 

IV 

"This  book  has  given  me  eyes,"  cried  Charlotte  Bronte; 
and  many  a  reader  of  Modern  Painters  must  have  felt  as  she 
did.  When  Ruskin  came  to  write  of  social  and  political 
ideas,  it  was  the  same  gift  of  sight  which  he  brought.  Like 
the  child  in  Hans  Andersen's  story,  who  saw  what  every  one 
pretended  to  ignore,  he  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  cus- 
tom, or  the  authority  of  the  experts,  and  wrote  his  own 
quick  feelings.  His  thought  ploughed  fresh  furrows  in  the 
field  of  accepted  opinions.  Inhuman  things  were  permitted 
by  mid-nineteenth  century  England  in  its  mines  and  fac- 
tories, things  scarce  credible  to  us  now ;  yet  may  not  a  future 
generation  stare  at  the  record  of  things  we  permit  ?  '  'Human 
nature  is  kind  and  generous,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "but  it  is  nar- 
row and  blind;  and  can  only  with  difficulty  conceive  any- 
thing but  what  it  immediately  perceives."  To  rouse  men 
from  dull  acceptance  of  cruelty  and  waste  by  showing 
them  a  vision  of  what  life  can  be;  this  was  now  his  aim. 
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just  as  in  his  earlier  books  he  had  shown  them  what  won- 
ders and  treasures  of  joy  lay  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  mere  faculty  of  sight.  ''There  is  no  wealth  but  life; 
life  including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  of  admiration." 
Such  sayings  as  that  were  startUng  paradoxes  to  a  time  that 
believed  in  letting  the  great  machine  of  competition  grind 
its  own  way,  no  matter  what  human  hves  it  ground  to  dust, 
because  it  ground  out  money.  Respectable  society  was 
outraged.  Ruskin 's  first  series  of  papers  raised  such  a 
storm  that  the  Cornhill,  frightened,  discontinued  them. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  second  series  in  Fraser's.  But 
Ruskin  all  the  more  persisted  in  his  unorthodoxy ;  and,  ever 
since,  the  stream  of  his  thought  has  been  filtering  into,  and 
fertilizing,  the  mind  of  England.  Others  had  appealed  to 
men's  conscience  or  to  their  pity,  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
and  opprest,  or  had  sought  to  rouse  the  millions  of  those 
others  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  assert  their  rights  by 
force.  Ruskin  appealed  to  men's  imagination,  without 
which  there  is  no  understanding;  imagination,  the 
capital  lack  of  politicians  and  of  agitators.  Only 
by  the  saving  power  of  imagination  can  we  see  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  feel,  as  if  by  our  own 
experience,  the  existence  we  allow  our  fellow-beings  in  our 
own  country  to  endure.  Just  as  he  had  brought  men  to 
study  art  at  its  root,  "in  human  hope  and  human  passion," 
Ruskin  now  besought  them  to  study  political  economy  in 
life  itself,  to  make  a  revaluation  of  customs,  systems,  in- 
stitutions, in  terms  of  human  worth.  "Industry  without 
art  is  brutality;"  but  how  can  art  be  where  there  is  neither 
leisure,  nor  hope,  nor  opportunity  for  tasting  or  fostering 
the  innocent  delights  of  the  senses?  So,  to  professional 
artists,  absorbed  in  question  of  fashion  in  technique,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  first  necessity  for  England's  art, 
was  to  be  her  self-expression  as  a  nation,  was  to  make  her 
"country  clean  and  her  people  beautiful."  The  housing 
of  the  workers  was  art's  concern,  for  him.  Rehgion's  also. 
And  people  who  shut  up  theu-  rehgion  in  church  were  bid- 
den "look  forward  to  a  time  when  in  EngUsh  villages  there 
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may  be  a  God's  acre  tenanted  by  the  living,  not  the  dead; 

and  when  we  shall  rather  look  with  aversion  and  fear  to 

the  remnant   of   ground  that  is  set  apart  as  profane,  than 

with  reverence  to  a  narrow  portion  of  it  enclosed  as  holy." 

Again  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Blake  crying  out  of  the 

distance,  "Everything  that  lives  is  holy!" 

No  doubt  there  are  fallacies  in  Ruskin's  political  economy 

considered  as  a  science,  jus':  as  there  are  dubious  inferences 

and  generalizations  in  his  interpretations  of  national  art 

and  character.     Yet  the  strong  drift  of  him  is  towards  the 

light,   towards  living   and   fruit-bearing  truth.     He  never 

thinks  without  feeling,  nor  feels  without  imagination.     An 

old  man,  "always  impatient  and  often  tired,"  he  labored  on, 

spending  all  his  strength  and  all  his  fortune  for  the  England 

of  his  dreams.     But  now  he  has  become  one 

Of  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery,  and  will  not  let.  them  rest. 

He  was  tortured  by  the  vision  of  what  was,  yet  more  by 
the  rejection  of  his  vision  of  what  could  be.  He  had  been 
used  to  authority:  he  grew  more  and  more  the  prey  of  irri- 
tations. His  prose,  which  in  youth  had  rolled  and  rever- 
berated thru  melodious  and  ornate  periods,  saved  from 
verbiage  by  its  innate  precision,  had  been  chastened  to  a 
more  incisive  plainness  in  Unto  This  Last,  the  book  its 
author  cherished  most,  both  for  thoughts  and  style;  it  now 
became  wilful,  apt  to  wander  frequent  in  fits  of  peevish 
outburst.  Yet  in  Praeterita,  tho  it  was  written  after  the 
"brainstorms"  had  begun,  he  was  taken  back  to  happier 
days  and  the  style  wins  a  serenity  and  ease  we  find  in  no 
other  of  his  books.  There  is  a  kind  of  evening  light  on  its 
pages.     But  the  light  was  going,  and  soon  was  gone. 

Ruskin  is  one  of  those  whose  spirit  lives  beyond  their 
books,  and  works  in  the  minds  of  men  who  never  read  them 
and  perhaps  never  heard  his  name.  A  hundred  years  after 
his  birth,  as  we  turn  to  him  again,  how  often  shall  we  not 
find  the  hopes  a  time  of  vast  upheaval  has  set  stirring 
uttered  in  his  pages  and  hear  him  pleading  for  the  truth  of 
human  values  in  the  whole  scale  of  Hfe  against  the  public 
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meanness,  married  to  blind  waste,  and  the  indifiference  to 
things  of  the  mind,  and  the  contempt  of  beauty,  and  the 
stunting  of  emotion  and  imagination,  that  we  have  toler- 
ated so  long.  England  is  infinitely  richer  in  gift,  in  resource 
and  productiveness  of  mind  than  she  lets  herself  seem  to 
be,  because  she  has  allowed  stupidity  to  have  power  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  of  life  from  circulating  thru  her  limbs.  That 
was  Ruskin's  faith:  and  in  the  enlargement  of  our  vision  to 
see  things  in  their  true  relations,  in  the  animation  of  our 
hearts  to  express  our  hope  and  passion,  who  shall  measure 
the  influence  of  that  burning,  tender,  indignant  and  deep- 
seeing  spirit? 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

FOR  BETTER  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
If  knowledge  is  to  be  pursued,  if  our  intellectual  life  is  to 
gain  steadily  in  depth  and  power,  we  must  not  ignore  those 
details  which  will  promote  a  more  vital  and  a  better  articu- 
lated scholarship.  Students  who  make  constant  use  of  refer- 
ence books  and  learned  publications  are  often  greatly  hin- 
dered by  incoherent,  unsatisfactory  presentation  of  the 
bibliographical  material.  Thru  haste,  carelessness,  and 
indolence  a  good  many  authors  fail  in  doing  their  full 
duty,  never  taking  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  busy  reader. 
Not  only  do  scholars  of  distinction  err  in  this  important 
matter;  several  large  universities  permit  the  publication 
of  theses  in  which  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  new 
doctor  has  scant  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet,  so  wildly 
incoherent  is  his  arrangement  of  his  bibliography.  Pub- 
lishing houses  appear  to  be  very  tolerant  of  a  casual  form  of 
registering  details  of  this  sort,  and  even  librarians  fail  to 
observe  some  of  the  rules  that  have  already  been  well 
formulated.  Speaking  out  of  a  bitter  period  of  experience 
with  both  good  and  bad  bibliographies,  and  being  conscious 
of  one's  own  sins,  may  one  plead  for  a  more  vigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  rules? 

It  has  been  in  the  past  too  much  the  custom  to  regard 
the  bibliography  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  a  writer  to  other  writers,  but  surely,  aside  from  the  im- 
portant question  of  intellectual  honesty,  there  is  another 
purpose  to  be  served,  namely  to  provide  mature  scholars, 
and  novices  also,  with  a  quick  and  trustworthy  guide  to 
selected  authorities.  The  beginning  scholar  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  the  very  latest  publications.  He  consults 
bibliographies  in  order  to  find  new  treatises,  and  to  get  the 
data  necessary  for  discovering  the  book  in  a  library,  or  for 
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purchasing  it.     Observance  of  these  rules  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  many  students: 

I.  The  arrangement  of  names  should  be  either  alpha- 
betical, topical,  or  chronological.  Many  writers  fail  to 
observe  any  system  whatever,  showing  a  disorder  that  re- 
flects seriously  upon  their  mental  condition. 

II.  The  last  name  of  an  author  should  stand  first,  followed 
by  his  initials.  vSo  numerous  are  the  scholars  who  ofifend 
against  this  rule  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  present  the 
problems  at  some  length.  Economy  and  esthetics  both 
plead  for  this  order.  The  matter  of  chief  importance  should 
meet  the  eye  first,  and  surely  the  name  of  the  author  is 
more  important  than  are  his  initials.  There  is,  unques- 
tionably, a  slight  loss  of  time  and  of  mental  energy  in  look- 
ing over  a  bibhography  in  which  the  reader  has  constantly 
to  ignore  the  initials  before  he  reaches  the  significant  de- 
tail he  seeks.  Is  not  this  a  simple  fact  in  psychology? 
Compute  the  loss  of  time,  temper,  and  nervous  energy- 
spent  in  consulting  a  series  of  such  bibliographies,  and  a 
rather  large  total  will  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

III.  The  last  name  should  invariably  be  followed  by  all 
the  initials  of  the  author  cited.  Here,  again,  is  a  time- 
saving  device.  No  reader  can  be  expected  to  know  the 
initials  of  many  scholars,  nor  to  remember  all  those  he  may 
once  have  known.  How  many  of  us  have  spent  precious 
hours  before  the  card  catalogue  of  a  large  hbrary  trying  to 
identify  an  author  casually  referred  to  by  his  last  name 
only.  Take  for  instance  Adams:  Civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  person  who  wishes  to  find  the  catalogue  number 
of  this  work  may  not  know  or  ma}'  have  forgotten  the  exact 
initials.  One  goes  thru  all  the  Adamses  with  initial  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F  (and  they  are  legion) ;  then  one  goes  thru  the 
G's  until  at  last  Adams,  G.  B.,  is  reached.  Dryden's  warn- 
ing about  the  "fury  of  a  patient  man"  may  well  be  remem- 
bered. How  preposterous  it  is  to  waste  the  time  of  busy 
people  by  a  fooHsh  idea  of  saving  space  thru  the  omission 
of  important  vital  details !     Or  does  the  naif  creator  of  the 
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bibliography  think  there  are  no  authors  in  the  card  cata- 
logue save  those  he  mentions? 

IV.  The  full  title  of  a  work  should  follow  the  name  and 
initials  of  its  author.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  Words  and  their  Ways  and  W^ords  and  their 
Ways  in  English  Speech;  between  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  and  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  between  The  English  Lake  District  and  The 
English  Lake  District  Interpreted  by  Wordsworth.  Titles  are 
inadequate  at  the  best,  and  the  full  title  is  hardly  sufficient. 

V.  The  name  of  a  translator,  editor,  or  reviser  of  work 
should  be  clearly  given,  as:  ed.  (or  trans,  or  rev.)  Hunter, 
W.  W.  If  the  book  is  illustrated  that  fact  should  be  noted, 
not  necessarily  with  the  name  of  the  illustrator. 

VI.  The  number  of  volumes  in  which  the  work  appears 
should  be  stated. 

VII.  The  name  of  the  series  in  which  a  book  appears 
helps  very  much  in  characterizing  the  work.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  a  doctoral  thesis  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
valuable  as  the  work  of  a  mature  scholar;  we  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Harvard  Studies  in  Philology 
and  Literature  and  The  Home  University  Library.  Each 
has  a  special  purpose  and  a  special  excellence. 

VIII.  In  stating  the  place  of  publication  both  the  city 
and  the  publishing  firm  should  be  named.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  burden  to  include  the  publisher's  name,  yet  the  values 
of  this  course  far  outweigh  the  trouble  involved.  The  fact 
that  a  book  has  been  published  in  New  York  City  is  of  little 
help  to  a  would-be  purchaser,  who  must  look  thru  the 
Publishers'  Trade  Lists  under  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Button,  Macmillan,  Putnam,  Scribner  and  others  before 
finding  what  is  sought.  Booksellers'  clerks  know  little 
about  the  more  learned  pubhcations.  For  every  reason  of 
definiteness  and  helpfulness  the  publishers  should  be 
named,  either  by  a  single  key  name  (Button)  or  E.  P. 
Button  and  Company.  Such  a  practise  has  been  fol- 
lowed at  some  universities,  as  for  example  the  English  de- 
partment at  Yale,  but  is  still  unknown  to  many  writers. 
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IX.  That  the  date  of  publication  should  be  included  is 
well  known,  but  not  so  well  known  is  the  truth  that  a 
bibUographer's  duty  is  to  find  if  possible  the  latest  and  best 
edition  of  the  work  he  cites.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween editions:  the  second  edition  of  Taylor,  H.  O.:  The 
Mediaeval  Mind  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  first  edi- 
tion. Further,  a  very  nice  point  exists  as  regards  reprints. 
The  reprint  is  often  not  a  revision.  In  American  books  it  is 
easy  to  find  on  the  page  giving  the  copyright  the  date  of 
the  latest  edition.  PubHshers  would  convey  a  great  favor 
if  they  would  cease  to  give  the  date  of  the  unrevised  re- 
print, which  is  very  misleading  and  of  scant  interest  to  the 
public.  For  example,  a  certain  history  of  medieval  Eng- 
lish literature  written  before  the  discovery  of  Gower's 
Mirour  de  VOmme  (1895)  may  be  dated  in  reprint  1898. 
The  author  is  then  made  to  appear  culpably  ignorant  of  an 
important  event.  Young  students  judge  wholly  by  the 
date  on  the  title  page,  and  often  reach  false  conclusions 
derogatory  to  a  scholar. 

Publishers  who  use  Roman  numerals  in  giving  the  date  of 
publication  should  have  pity  for  the  slow  tortures  they  in- 
flict upon  the  unmathematical.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
for  the  bibliographer  to  translate  these  Roman  numerals 
into  numbers  intelligible  at  a  glance? 

X.  A  table  of  abbreviations  should  precede  the  bibliog- 
raphy and  should  be  compiled  after  the  bibliography  is 
completed,  not  before.  Not  every  student  can  interpret 
even  E.  E.  T.  S.,  while  Z.  R.  P.  is  less  intelligible,  andGoett. 
Gel.  Anz.  is  fairly  perplexing  out  of  its  context. 

A  group  of  related  topics  may  be  suggested,  finally,  for 
consideration. 

1.  When  a  bibliography  is  given  in  the  footnotes  of  a 
learned  article  in  a  journal,  and  there  is  no  final  formal 
bibliography,  the  rules  stated  above  should  be  observed 
for  the  first  citation  of  a  work.  _ 

2.  Foreign  names  should  be  entered:  Musset,  A.  de, 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von.  The  de  or  von  should  not  precede 
the  last  name  in  a  bibliography. 
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3.  Encyclopedias  which  sign  an  article  by  the  initials 
of  an  authority  would  save  much  time  for  readers  by  pub- 
lishing the  last  name  of  the  author.  There  is  unnecessary 
delay  caused  by  turning  to  the  front  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  to 
discover  the  interpretation  of  the  initials. 

4.  lycarned  periodicals  should  give  the  number  of  the 
volume  on  the  same  page  with  the  Table  of  Contents. 

5.  Certain  periodicals  should  abandon  their  practise  of 
double  page  numbering.  The  number  at  the  top  of  a  page 
should  be  the  number  according  to  the  year.  To  page  each 
issue  once  by  the  single  and  once  by  the  serial  numbering 
causes  confusion. 

6.  It  would  be  a  help  if  all  learned  journals  would  add  to  an 
author's  signature  his  place  of  residence,  e.  g.:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, or  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  Often  a  reader  wishes 
to  take  up  a  point,  and  unless  he  knows  the  residence  of  the 
author,  or  can  find  it  in  Who's  Who  or  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Modern  lyanguage  Association,  he  must  address 
in  care  of  the  publishers,  thus  undergoing  unnecessary  delay. 

7.  Should  not  responsible  publishing  houses  insist  upon 
adequately  organized  bibliographies  in  the  books  they 
bring  out?  If  the  scholar  is  too  busy  to  complete  his 
bibHography  properly  a  younger  scholar  or  a  competent 
clerk  in  the  pubUshing  house  may  be  given  the  task  of  sup- 
plying the  mechanical  data  that  will  prove  of  immediate 
help  in  guiding  the  reader.  Many  publishers  send  out  to 
their  authors  printed  directions  regarding  proof-reading 
and  other  details  of  composition.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
they  include  a  model  for  the  bibliography,  so  that  the  author 
can  not  fail  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him. 

Bibliographies  are  not  all  of  scholarship,  but  they  are 
fundamental.  The  power  of  compiling  a  satisfactory 
bibHography  means  skill  in  organization,  judgment,  exact- 
ness, precision.  There  is  no  penalty  for  negligence  in  this 
matter,  but  attention  to  it  arouses  active  gratitude. 

Martha  HaIvE  Shackford 
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Les  universites  et  la  vie  scientifique  aux  Etats-Unis.     (Par)  Maurice  Caul- 
LERY.    Paris  (Librairie  Armand  Colin),  19 17. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  present  to  France, 
with  much  the  same  purpose  behind  it,  what  was  embodied 
for  this  country  in  Science  and  learning  in  France,  recently 
published  by  the  Society  for  American  Fellowships  in 
French  Universities.  The  book  was  written  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Sarbonne  who  was  exchange  professor  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  second  half-year  of  1915-1916, 
on  the  basis,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  of  observations  and 
impressions  during  a  sojourn  of  five  months  in  the  United 
States.  The  book  is,  however,  ver>"  much  more  than  this 
would  indicate,  in  that  it  goes  widely  over  the  ground  sug- 
gested by  the  title,  and  with  a  comprehension  that  is  clearly 
not  bounded  by  a  five  months'  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
In  the  collection  of  his  facts  the  author  visited  many  of  the 
larger  institutions  of  the  country,  which  he  not  only  saw, 
but  for  the  most  part  understood  with  a  rare  degree  of  in- 
sight into  their  actual  significance  to  education  and  to  the 
scientific  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  a  biologist  by  profession,  but  his  scientific  outlook 
is  by  no  means  limited  by  his  special  subject,  which  falls 
into  Une  with  the  other  sciences  in  his  discussion  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  somewhat  extended  review  of  contemporary 
conditions  that  are  connected  nearly  and  remotely  with  it. 

The  author  has  developed  his  subject  with  an  unusual 
appreciation  in  the  critic  from  the  outside  of  the  relativity 
of  its  parts  in  a  discussion  of  the  whole.  He  describes 
first  of  all  in  this  way,  in  sequence  and  concisely,  the  prin- 
cipal universities  and  colleges;  and  explains  the  genesis  of 
the  college  into  the  university,  their  interdependence,  and 
the  function  of  the  graduate  school.     The  external  charac- 
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teristics  of  several  of  the  more  or  less  typical  universities, 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Berkeley,  and  Cornell,  are 
also  described  and  contrasted  in  these  respects  with  the 
French  universities.  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  American  professor  from  the  many  points  of  view 
of  a  career,  its  responsibilities  and  its  emoluments.  Subse- 
quent chapters  describe  the  student  body,  their  relations 
to  the  undergraduate  college  and  to  the  graduate  uni- 
versity, and  their  inside  and  outside  activities  and  inter- 
ests; to  the  women's  colleges  and  coeducation;  to  the  non- 
professional graduate  school  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  to  the  professional  schools; 
and  to  university  extension  and  the  summer  session.  The 
general  conclusion  that  follows  on  the  organization  of  the 
university  and  its  connection  with  society  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book  as  an  intelligent  criticism  of 
American  conditions  from  without  that  will  evoke  a  ready 
response  from  within.  The  great  obstacle  that  the  author 
finds  in  the  organization  and  efficiency  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
inadequacy  of  preparation  under  our  system  of  secondary 
education,  and  the  consequent  immaturity  in  age  and  in- 
tellect of  our  college  and  university  students.  Other 
chapters  of  the  book  are  on  scientific  research  in  the  uni- 
versities; an  account  in  detail  of  institutes  of  research  and 
natural  history  museums ;  of  federal  aid  to  scientific  research 
in  Washington;  and  of  learned  academies  and  societies  in 
the  United  States. 

The  last  chapter  contains  general  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  conditions  in  France  contrasted  with  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  author's  criticisms  are 
suggestive,  not  only  to  the  French  reader  to  whom  the 
book  is  primarily  addrest,  but  to  ourselves  who  have  fur- 
nished the  standard  of  comparison.  A  rejuvenation,  he 
says,  is  necessary  both  in  the  material  equipment  and  in 
the  fabric  itself  of  the  intellectual  life  of  France.  In  the 
universities,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  there  is  an  excess  of 
the  state,  /'  4tatisme,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  individualism 
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in  the  students,  professors,  and  teaching  on  the  other.  The 
primary  and  most  significant  difference,  however,  that  he 
sees  fundamentally  to  exist  between  the  French  universi- 
ties and  those  of  the  United  States  is  the  opposing  spirit 
of  "statism"  in  the  life  of  the  former,  which  he  deplores, 
and  the  vigor  of  private  initiative  in  the  latter,  to  which  is 
due  in  great  measure  our  progressiveness,  alertness,  and 
ambition. 

The  book  is  warmly  commended,  both  to  French  readers 
for  the  information  that  it  contains  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican conditions,  that  have  seldom  been  so  well  under- 
stood or  better  described,  and  to  the  American  reader  for  a 
clear  and  more  accurate  appraisement  of  important  ele- 
ments in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  than  has  re- 
cently been  written.  Wm.  H.  Carpenter 
C01.UMBIA  UNivERsrrv 


The  scientific  study  and  teaching  of  languages.  By  Harold  £.  Palmbr. 
University  College,  London.  World  Book  Company,  19 17.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     328  p.     $3.00. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  establish  not  the  one 
universal  method,  but  one  universal  set  of  principles  from 
which  will  be  derived  a  number  of  methods,  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  particular  end  which  it  is  designed  to  serve 
(p.  8). 

The  body  of  the  text,  p.  29-281,  exclusive  of  Part  I, 
Introductory^  consists  of  the  following  chapters:  2.  The 
Nature  of  Language.  3.  Preliminary  Factors  of  Linguis- 
tic Pedagogy.  4.  The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Pedagog>'. 
5.  An  Ideal  Standard  Programme.  6.  Special  Programmes. 
7.  The  Function  of  the  Teacher.  8.  The  Student.  9. 
Conclusion  (one  page,  281). 

Three  Appendices  embodying  a  French  Ergonic  Chart,  a 
Glossary  of  the  Numerous  Technical  Terms  as  Used  by 
Palmer,  and  a  List  of  Phonetic  Symbols,  are  added.  There 
also  appears  an  insufficient  Index.  Unfortunately,  no 
bibUographical  apparatus  is  furnished. 

Part  II,  on  the  Nature  of  Language,  tells  us  that  language 
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is  a  series  of  natural  phenomena  and  consists  essentially  of 
lexicological  unites  rather  than  of  words.  These  unites 
are  then  classified  in  six  different  groups  (sounds,  phonemes, 
letters,  etymons,  semanticons,  ergons),  an  arrangement 
which  is  not  easy  to  follow  and  which  bewilders,  owing  to 
the  highly  subjective  nomenclature  and  classification  (mono- 
logs,  poly  logs,  miologs,  alogisms).  For  after  all,  what  is 
gained  by  such  a  procedure  in  re  ipsa? 

In  Part  III  we  learn  that  an  ideal  language  method 
should  enable  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and 
write  (in  other  words,  the  multiple  sense  appeal).  For  a 
given  student,  we  must  take  into  consideration  four  sub- 
jective and  five  objective  factors  to  determine  his  best 
program. 

The  following  chapters,  IV,  V,  VI,  deal  with  appropriate 
programs  of  study  for  tlie  student  with  definite  aims  in 
view.  The  French  specimen  leSvSons,  p.  142  et  seq.,  are  time- 
honored  and  show  didactically  nothing  novel.  They  cer- 
tainly add  nothing  to  the  science  of  language  study  but  are 
solely  fine  practical  exposes  of  the  art  of  teaching.  As 
such  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  a  progressive  begin- 
ners' book  but  scarcely  so  profusely  in  a  scientific  treatise 
of  so  pretentious  dimensions  as  Palmer's.  vStill,  Part  IV, 
with  its  stimulating  originality  and  frank  discussions,  is 
the  best  chapter  in  the  book. 

The  last  two  parts  on  the  teacher  and  on  the  student 
again  shed  no  light  in  aiding  us  to  solve  our  problem  scien- 
tifically. They  furnish  wholesome  practical  advice  where 
we  can  detect  in  the  author  again  splendid  teaching  quali- 
ties and  wide  experience  but  scarcely  eminent  ability  for 
independent  research. 

We  doubt  whether  the  author  has  contributed  much 
toward  ascertaining  the  principles  which  will  enable  us  to 
emancipate  language-teaching  and  language-study  from 
the  domain  of  empiricism,  and  to  place  it  once  for  all  on  a 
true  scientific  basis  (p.  281).  Mr.  Palmer's  program 
has  been  too  ambitious :  The  Science  of  Linguistic  Pedagogy 
is  yet  to  be  written.     We  are,  fortunately,  beyond  the  crude 
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empirical  stage  in  language  teaching  but  need  much  more 
experimentation  and  measuring  to  obtain  a  real  scientific 
foundation  of  language-learning.  We  should  do  our  share 
towards  that  end  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  done  his  bit. 

The  reviewer  wishes  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the 
small  inexpensive  predecessor  of  The  Scientific  study  and 
teaching  of  languages ,  which  enunciates  similar  ideas  and  is 
candidly  classified  as  a  Handbook  in  the  Art  of  Teaching; 
cf.  M.  L.  J.,  I,  I,  p.  36.  The  specific  title  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent booklet  is  The  Teaching  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages by  the  organized  method,  1915,  by  Hardress  O'Grady 
Constable  &  Company,  10  Orange  St.,  London  W.  C, 
108  p.,  $.35.  Progressive  teaching  will  observe  the  Direct 
Principle,  but  will  be  eclectic  and  systematic  ( =  organized) 
as   an   art.  Carl  A.  Krause 

Jamaica  High  School 
Nbw  York  City 


The  latest  addition  to  the  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Educa- 
tion is  a  volume  entitled  Class-room  organization  and  con- 
trol by  Professors  Sears  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 
The  book  is  thoro  and  practical.  The  only  criticism  which 
offers  itself  is  that  it  is  almost  too  detailed  and  elaborate 
for  what  is  after  all  a  relatively  simple  matter.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Miflain  Company.     1918.     301  p.     $175) 

Unified  mathematics,  by  Professors  Karpinski,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Benedict  and  Calhoun,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  is  a  distinctly  good  type  of  book.  It 
overlooks  the  traditional  and  often  merely  formal  distinc- 
tions between  various  aspects  of  mathematical  study  and 
presents  these  as  they  really  are  in  the  form  of  a  unified 
whole.  This  excellent  textbook  includes  the  ground  usually 
covered  by  college  algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1918. 
522  p.) 

Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  who  has  been  an  ingenious 
and  successful  teacher  of  physical  science  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
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a  dresses  and  papers  written  for  special  occasions  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  teaching  of  science.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, the  ground  covered  very  wide,  and  the  treatment 
thoroly  practical.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.     250  p.     $1.25.) 

It  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  those  who  under-esti- 
mate  the  permanent  contributions  of  the  oriental  nations 
to  civiHzation  to  read  with  care  a  little  volume  entitled 
Hindu  achievement  and  exact  science,  by  Professor  B.  K. 
Sarkar,  of  Bengal.  The  reader  will  be  interested  and  per- 
haps startled  to  learn  how  far  the  Orient  saw  into  some 
problems  which  are  considered  purely  modern  and  how 
much  they  contribute  to  man's  knowledge  of  nature.  (New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     1918.     82  p.     $1 .  00.) 

The  late  Miss  Naomi  Norsworthy  and  Miss  Mary  T. 
Whitely  are  joint  authors  of  a  volume  entitled  The  Psy- 
chology of  childhood,  an  analysis  and  description  of  model 
studies  and  processes  for  use  in  the  training  of  the  elementary 
school  teacher.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.     376  p.     $1.60.) 

Wayne  P.  Smith  and  Edmund  G.  Jewett  are  authors  of 
An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  science,  which  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  high  school  principals  and  teachers. 
The  authors  go  back  quietly  and  effectively  to  the  notion 
that  elementary  science  must  be  taught  in  highly  specialized 
form  and  they  have  made  an  exceptionally  interesting  as 
well  as  an  exceptionally  useful  book.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company.     1918.     620  p.     $1.40.) 

Professor  Roye  B.  Pace,  of  Swarthmore,  has  made  a  book 
entitled  English  literature,  which,  because  of  its  style,  its 
arrangement,  its  illustrations  and  its  literary  maps,  is 
destined  to  a  larger  use.  (Boston:  Ally n  &  Bacon.  19 18. 
396  p.     $1.28.) 

National  governments  and  the  vuorld  vuar,  by  Professors 
Frederic  B.  Ogg  and  Charles  A.  Beard,  is  a  compilation  of 
the  journalistic  variety,  the  more  modem  parts  of  which 
are  soon  likely  to  need  considerable  annotation  and  emenda- 
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tion  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  events  are  moving. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     191 8.     603  p.) 

A  most  excellent  book  which  should  be  widely  read  and 
pondered  is  The  Human  machine  and  industrial  efficiency  by 
Professor  Frederic  vS.  Lee,  of  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Lee  lays  a  scientific  foundation  for  some  modern  reform 
movements  that  are  ordinarily  thought  to  rest  upon  a  senti- 
mental basis  alone  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany.    1918.     117  p.) 

A  book  of  unusual  clearness,  cogency  and  practicality  is 
Democracy  at  the  crossways,  by  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw, 
of  Kings  College,  London.  It  is  a  study  in  politics  and  his- 
tory with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
but  conditions  in  America  and  thruout  the  world  are  always 
kept  in  mind  and  frequently  cited  by  the  author.  It  is  an 
admirable  book,  both  for  the  student  and  for  the  general 
reader.  The  author  clearly  sees  and  clearly  points  out 
the  differences  and  distinctions  between  true  and  false 
democracy.     (London:     Macmillan  &  Company.  1918. 

511  p.     7s.  6d.) 

The  appearance  just  at  this  time  of  a  thorogoing  study 
of  the  American  Constitution  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
national policy  and  international  relations  is  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  becomes  even  more  in- 
teresting and  more  important  when  the  author  of  the  study 
is  George  Sutherland,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Utah  and  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  EngHsh-speaking 
world.  His  book  is  entitled  Constitutional  power  and  world 
affairs  and  is  a  closely  reasoned  study  of  the  Umitations 
and  delegations  of  power  in  the  American  Constitution 
with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  that  are  now 
pressing  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  attempt  to  summarize  Senator  Suth- 
erland's study,  but  we  do  unreservedly  commend  his  book. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  19 19.  202  p. 
$1.50.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
standards  of  colleges  The  minutes  of  the  eleventh  conference 
and  secondary  schools  ^^  ^^^  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  at 
New  York,  March  i,  191 8,  make  a  pamphlet  of  twenty 
pages  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  interest. 

The  membership  of  the  Conference  Committee,  it  will 
be  recalled,  is  made  up  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  and,  as  an  election  at  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion, the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  committee,  accordingly,  is  almost  as  widely  repre- 
sentative as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  its  conclusions 
have  the  weight  of  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  is  prac- 
tically conclusive.  The  various  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference  are  important  enough  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

"The  marking  systems  of  the  schools: 

"i.  While  the  Committee  makes  no  recommendations  at 
this  time  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  percentage  or  a  group 
system  of  marking,  it  urges  that,  whichever  is  employed, 
uniformity  with  other  schools  in  the  meaning  of  symbols 
be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

"2.  The  Committee  recommends  that,  if  a  group  system 
is  used,  the  letters  A,  B  and  C,  or  A,  B,  C  and  D  be  used 
to  indicate  passing  grades,  and  that  E  or  F,  or  both  E  and 
F,  be  reserved  for  failure.     The  Committee  calls  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  colleges  use  four  groups 
above  passing,  and  that  the  tendency  in  schools  appears 
to  be  in  that  direction. 

"3.  The  Committee  recommends  that  schools  using  a 
percentage  system  follow  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
common  practise  of  using  60  as  the  passing  grade 

"College  credit  for  military  service: 

"i.  In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee, military,  naval,  or  other  national  service  is  not,  and 
should  not,  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  or  equivalent 
of,  collegiate  or  professional  education,  for  the  purpose  of 
credit  toward  graduation. 

"2.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities issue  certificates  to  undergraduates  who  leave  col- 
lege before  graduation  to  engage  in  national  service,  and 
who  creditably  perform  such  service;  and  that  a  list  of 
those  receiving  such  certificates  be  included  as  a  special 
group  in  the  published  lists  of  alumni. 

"3.  The  National  Conference  Committee  recommends 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  published  statements  of 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker,  young  men  in  college 
below  the  age  of  the  selective  draft  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  until  called  into  the  service. 

"The  abolition  of  German  in  the  secondary  schools: 

"The  National  Conference  Committee  places  itself  on 
record  as  emphatically  opposed  to  abohshing  the  study 
of  German  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  believes 
that  not  only  is  there  much  of  lasting  value  in  German 
literature  and  German  scholarship,  but  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  will  be  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  economic  and  political  readjustments  that  will  fol- 
low the  close  of  the  war. 

"The  educational  value  of  athletic  sports: 

"The  National  Conference  Committee  cordially  endorses 
the  policy  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
in  encouraging  athletic  sports  for  all  undergraduates, 
under  the  direction  of  experts  who  are  professors  of  physical 
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education  and  who  are  regular  members  of  the  faculty  and 
responsible  to  it. 

''College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  schools  in  excess  of 
the  college  requirements: 

*'The  problem  of  college  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school, 
in  excess  of  the  college  entrance  requirements,  arises  in 
large  part  from  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  in  a  report  of 
this  Committee  last  year,  showing  that  many  schools 
allow  more  than  i6  units  of  credit  in  four  years — some  as 
many  as  21.  As  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
are  met,  the  cases  of  claim  for  advanced  standing  will  tend 
to  grow  less.  The  Committee  recommends  that  college 
credit  be  given  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools  only 
on  examination,  and  that  permission  for  such  examination 
be  given  only  where  there  is  evidence  of  thoro  work  under 
competent  instruction . ' ' 

The  pamphlet  contains  as  appendixes  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  marking  system  in  use  in  secondary  schools, 
by  Wilson  Farrand,  Headmaster  of  the  Newark  Academy, 
and  an  account  of  the  present  practise  of  a  considerable 
number  of  colleges  in  the  matter  of  academic  credit  for 
national  service,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Presi- 
dent A.  Ross  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Conference  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


College  Entrance  Xhe  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Examination  Board  3^^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  College  Examination 
Board  contains  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  operations  of 
the  Board  for  191 8  and  a  general  statement  of  the  range 
and  significance  of  its  activities.  In  June  of  last  year  the 
Board  examined  10,641  candidates,  a  number  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  nearly  1,400  in  excess  of 
the  number  examined  in  June,  191 7.  This  increase,  the 
report  states,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote the  entire  space  available  in  its  buildings  to  the  in- 
struction of  Government  students,  and  over  800  boys,  who 
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ordinarily  would  have  taken  admission  examinations  at 
the  Institute,  took  the  Board's  examinations.  Another 
reason  for  the  increase  was  the  announcement  by  four  of 
the  larger  colleges  for  women,  Mount  Holyoke,  vSmith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  that  in  19 19  they  would  discontinue 
the  certificate  plan  of  admission.  In  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  change  there  was  an  increase  of  over  500  in 
the  number  of  girls  taking  the  Board's  examinations  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  these  colleges.  The  vSecretary 
rightly  calls  attention  to  this  use  of  the  Board's  examina- 
tion by  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology  as  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest,  in 
that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  examinations 
afford  a  method  of  maintaining  and  administering  educa- 
tional standards  that  is  comparatively  independent  of 
temporary  or  local  conditions. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  New  Plan  of  admission  and  the 
growing  popularity  for  the  comprehensive  examination 
is  noted  as  indicating  that  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
educational  situation  is  being  achieved  by  this  develop- 
ment in  the  examination  system.  The  widening  influence, 
also,  of  the  Board  examinations  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  sending  their  pupils  to  these  tests. 
The  number  of  such  schools  this  year  was  1,150  as  against 
738  in  1915.  Of  these  596  were  public  schools  and  554 
private  schools,  from  which  there  w^ere  4,076  and  6,174 
candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
391  candidates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  stu- 
dents, or  prepared  by  private  tutors,  or  self -prepared,  or 
who  neglected  to  give  the  information  called  for  by  the 
Board.  The  number  of  schools  from  which  at  least  one 
pupil  applied  for  admission  to  college  by  the  New  Plan 
was  this  year  408  as  against  286  in  19 16,  when  the  Board 
held  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  the  first  time. 

The  statistics  further  show'  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  boys  examined  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  728 
and  in  the  number  of  girls  of  648.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,    as   already   stated,    that   800  boys   took   the 
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Board's  examination,  instead  of  the  examinations  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  that  500  additional  girls  were 
brought  in  to  the  Board  on  account  of  impending  changes 
in  the  regulations  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  were  in- 
creases of  953  in  the  number  of  boys  and  300  in  the  number 
of  girls  from  the  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  198  boys, 
but  an  increase  of  301  girls,  from  the  private  schools. 

The  report  is  a  renewed  record  of  the  reality  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  in  the  development  of  a  reasonable, 
and,  above  all,  a  general  standard  of  requirement  in  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  American  education. 


The  current  debate  concerning  the  draft  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  is  providing  material  of  unusual  excellence  for 
critical  study  and  discussion  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
chief  contributions  to  the  discussion,  and  such  public 
papers  and  records  as  are  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  abound 
in  material  that  the  teacher  of  history,  of  poHtics  and  of 
international  relations  can  profitably  and  helpfully  use. 
There  is  material  here,  too,  for  school  and  college  debates 
and  discussions  of  all  kinds.  The  topic  itself  is  of  so  great 
importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  while  the  responsibility  of  the  various  free  peoples 
for  the  outcome  is  so  heavy  and  so  direct  as  to  put  upon 
every  citizen  a  distinct  obligation  to  inform  himself  thoroly 
as  to  each  phase  of  the  proposed  new  international  agree- 
ment. 


